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With this issue of Radical Software we are initiating a video- 
tape distribution and exchange plan which we hope will be 
the genesis of a true alternate television network (see page 

n). 

Others have detailed the need for whole alternate economic 
support systems, but they have neglected media. Our feeling 
is that unless there's an alternate media as well, not just alter- 
nate content played over the existing structures, a lot of very 
positive energy may end up as just content for the existing 
context. Our contribution, we hope, will be in suggesting 
some (but not all) directions an information economy might 
take. 

The upshot of all this is that Radical Software may be nearing its 
end as a print publication. Granted, the state-of-the-art of 
print (in terms of portability, random access and cost) is still 
more practical than video, but it's a different type of informa- 
tion. And after a few more issues we feel we'll have said all 
we want to say about TV. Then we'll just want to show it. 

So we are only committing ourselves through Radical Software 
number six (Winter 1971). By then we will have either decided 
to take Radical Software into other areas which must be re- 
structured as high access tools (e.g. computers, biological 
sciences— IF YOU'VE COT FEEDBACK ABOUT THIS SEND IT 
IN NOW), or transfer it completely to videotape. 

Meanwhile, however, a group from Canada (the organizers 
of Free Video in Montreal, see FEEDBACK) has asked if they 
can do the next issue themselves. 



There is a good chance this will happen as Canada is far ahead 
of America in decentralized media and a scan on a different 
culture would be a good thing. Their knowledge would trend 
towards complimenting ours, rather than overlapping. 

Also, while we don't see Radical Software as a high access sup- 
port system, neither do we see it as an exclusive one just for 
us. In other words, if the structure we have set up (publishing, 
distribution, etc.) can aid others then we are open to different 
inputs. Letting others do the next Radical Software would also 
give us time to concentrate our full energies on getting 
the alternate network underway. 



® 



With Ihe first issue ol Radical Software we initiated the above symbol: 
mark It was meant as the antithesis oi copyright, i.e. do copy. 
Our logic was (hat if you've paid for a copy of Radical Software the information 
becomes your tool for your own uses. Our economic safeguard was that it 
would |ust be cheaper to buy more Radical Softwares than to reprint huge 
sections for widespread redistribution. 

Since issue one we've seen excerpts from Radical Software offset in a number 
of dilferent places, all of which were themselves offering one kind or another 
of survival information 

However, Dr. Gregory Bateson, whose article appears on page three, wrote 
10 us to say (hat while he had no objection to his piece running under a xerox 
mark, that would ironically leave him open to being ripped of! by copyright 
laws. 

Specifically, Dr. Bateson pointed out that if he didn't copyright his article when 
it appeared in print, someone else could. And then they could paraphrase it. 
claim authorship and even royalties. Because there is no legal precedent for 
a xerox-right, we have copyrighted Dr. Bateson's writing. 



However, the offer still stands— with added protection. Anything you see in 
this issue which does not have a specific copyright is covered by the follow- 
ing statement: 

Xerox 1977. No rights reserved for non-commercial or personal use. All other 
applications or alterations only with authors permission 



$ $ $ 

We have raised our price from $1.25 to $1.50 a copy. The following will tell 
you why: 

Issue Number Three Expenses 

Veloxes $ 55.00 

An Supplies .-, , .,.»,»■»•*•<*••..$ 150.00 

Photostats $ 224.00 

Typesetting $ 700.00 

Printing (10,000 copies) $2741X10 

TOTAL PRODUTION COSTS OF ISSUfc NUMBER THREE $3870.00 

This means that the material costs for each copy arc <n 38.7c. BUT THAT 
DOESN'T COVER ANY SALARIES OR OVERHEAD. 

The labor required has been once one person fulltime for three months, ano- 
ther fulltime for two months, one parttime for two months; and finally four 
people fulltime for a month. That's an aggregate total of 30 man-week's of 

During that time we've had no money for salaries. Our loll overhead has been 
covered by gigs at colleges. Our printing expenses for the previous issues are 
coming back from sales. 

Since then we've received a $35,000 grant from the New York Stale Council 
on ihe Arts. It covers thirty weeks and is broken down: $24,000 for salaries 
(eight people) and $6,000 (or production expenses of three issues of Radical 
Software, i.e. $2,000 an issue. (The salaries above are for more than Radical 
Software and ihe additional $5000 is for videotape and administrative expenses) 
e.g. accounting). 



So that means we must recoup $1870 on production expenses plus another 
$500 or so per month for Radical Software's share of our (Raindance's) loft 
overhead and maintenance (about 60%). Figuring one issue every three 
months, that's another $1500. 

In other words, our total expenses, not counting salaries, were approxim- 
ately $5370 for this issue. With the grant to defray cosis lhat drops lo $3370. 

Bui Radical Software will have been defeated if it must rely on charity (not lo 
say we're not thankful for the grant, we are) as ultimately anything more than 
seed money. Only if it's self-sustaining will it have succeeded as a total infor- 
mation resource. 

So we figure we can make back the following on this issue: 
Of this run about a third will be dislributed by us (we have 750 subscribers, 
ihe rest for single mail orders). Our mailing and packaging expenses run 26c 
a copy (22c postage, 4c envelope). Thus, oul of the $1.50 selling price we net 
(o85.3c ($150 minus 38.7c plus 26c, again not counting salaries or overhead. 

The rest of our run, assuming it's all sold, will be consumed through distribu- 
tors who get 50% off or pay (n75c a copy. 

Thai's a total of $5265 net to us from both second party and our own distribu- 
tion before salary or expenses are taken away. 

It's hard to say what salaries are because we don't think lhat way. But figure 
from the above listed personnel at $100 a week (the structure listed in ihe 
grant) and you get $3000 for this issue. Thus, if conditions are optimal we can 
net approximately $3265 for this issue. With the grant lhat comes to $5265 ap- 
proximately. 

However, we have a deficit covering nine months for the last two issues during 
which time only material expenses were returned to Radical Software, no over- 
head or salaries. During lhat lime the money to pay lor Radical Software's pro- 
cess was essentially put up from other Raindance sources. As we didn'i really 
consider salaries then, just figuring $500 a month overhead thai equals $500 
times nine or $4500. Subtract that from $5265 and you gel, at optimal rendi- 
tions, $765 total to cover back pay. 

So, in short, assuming gram money and no demands for back salaries we're 
just about breaking even if this issue goes well. 
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CYBERNETIC GUERRILLA 
WARFARE 

by Paul Ryan 



To fight a hundred times and win a hundred times 
is not the blessing of blessings. The blessing of 
blessings is to beat the other man's army without 
getting into the fight yourself. 

The An of War SunTzu 

Pan I GUERRILLA STRATEGY AND CYBERNETIC THEORY 

Traditional guerrilla activity sudi as bombings, smpmgs. and kidnappings 
complete with printed manifestos seems like so manv ecologically risky 
snort change feedback devices compared with the real possibilities of porta- 
ble video, maverick data banks, acid metaprogrammmg. Cable IV, satel- 
lites, cybernetic craft industries, and alternate life styles. Yet the guerilla 
tradition is highly relevant in the current information environment. Guer- 
rilla warfare is by nature irregular and non -repetitive. Like information 
theory it recognizes that redundancy can easily become reactionary and re- 
sult in entropy and defeat. The |uxtaposition of cybernetics and guerrilla 
strategy suggests a way of moving that is a genuine alternative to the film 
scenario of NYC urban guerrilla warfare "Ice". Using machine guns to 
round up people in an apartment house tor a revolutionary teach-in is not 
what the information environment is about. All power does not proceed 
frm the end of a gun. 

We suffer the violence of the entropy of old forms — nuclear family, educa- 
tional institutions, supermarketing, cities, the oil slick complex, etc., etc. 
The} are running us down, running down on us and with us. How do we 
get out of the w ay ? How do we develop new ways? This ship of state con- 
tinues to oscillate into runaway from its people and its planetary respon- 
sibilities, while efforts continue to seduce us onto [warding this sinking ship — 
educational loans, fellowships, lowering the voting age. Where did Nixon 
come from anyway? How did that leftover from the days of Elvis get to be 
Captain of our ship, Master of our fate? 

How many Americans once horrified by thermonuclear war are now think- 
ing the unthinkable in ecological terms with a certain spiteful glee of relief 
at the prospect of a white hell for all ? 

Psychedelic my ass: Children of A -Bomb 

Bob Lenox 

Nobody with any wisdom is looking for a straight out fight. We have come 
to understand that in fighting you too easily become what you behold. Yet 
there is no way on this planet to get out of the way. Strategy and tactics 
need be developed so the establishment in its entropy does not use up our 
budgets of flexibility. The efforts to enlist the young in the traditional pol- 
itical parties by 72 will be gross. Relative to the establishment and its cul- 
tural automatons, we need to muvt hum pun Wcinei W?5B Auiiustmi.m 
Cybernetics into the realm of war game theory and practice in the infor- 
mation environment. 

The most elegant piece of earth technology remains the human biocompu- 
puter; the most important data banks are in our brain cells. Inherent in 
cybernetic guerrilla warfare is the absolute necessity of having the people- 
participate as fully as possible. This can be done in an information environ- 
ment by insisting on ways of feeding back for human enhancement rather 
than feeding off people (or the sake of concentration of pow er through capi- 
tal, pseudo mythologies or withheld information. The information economy 
that begins in a guerrilla mode accepts, cultivates and depends on living 
thinking flesh for its success. People are not information coolies nckashawing 
around the perceptions of the privileged, the well paid, or the past. People 
can and do process information according to the uniqueness of their percep- 
tual systems. Uniqueness is premium in a noospheric culture that thrives 
on high variety. Information is here understood as a difference that makes 
a difference I he difficulties of a negentropu or information culture are in 
the transformations, how do w e manage transformation of differences with- 
out exploitation, jam or corruption that sucks power from people. 

I am not talking aliout cultivation of perceptual systems at the expense of 
emotional cadences. Faster is not always better. Doing it all ways some- 
times means slowing down. Internal syncing of all facets is critical to the 
maintainence of a flexibility and avoidance of non-cybernetic "hang-up" 
and "drag. 

The bulk of the work done on cybernetics from Werner's guided missiles 
through the work at IBM and Bell Labs along with the various academic 
spin-offs has been big budget establishment supported and conditioned 
by the relation of those intellectuals to the powers that be distinctly non- 
cybernetic and unresponsive to people. The concept of entropy itself may be 
so conditioned. Witness the parallel between Weiner's theoretical state- 
ments about enclaves and the enclave theory of withdrawal from Vietnam 
One of the grossest results of this situation is the preoccupation of the phone 
company and others with making "foolproof terminals" since many po- 
tential users are assumed to be tools who can only give the most dumb dumb 
responses. So fools are created. 

The Japanese, the people we dropped the A-Bomb on in "45. introduced 
the portable video system to this country in 1967. at a price low enough 
so that independent and semi-independent users could get their hands on 
it and begin to experiment. This experimentation, this experience, carries 
within it the logic a c\ larnetic guerrilla warfare. 

Warfare . . because having total control over the processing of video puts 
you in direct conflict with that system of perceptual imperialism called 
broadcast television that puts a terminal in your home and thereby con- 
trols your access to information. 1 his situation of conflict also exists as a 
matter of fact between people using portable video tor feedback and in 
situations such as schools that operate through withholding and controlling 
the flow of information. 



Guerrilla warfare. . . because the portable video tool only enables you to 
tight on a small scale in an irregular way at this time. Running to the net- 
works with portable video material seems rear view mirror at best, reac 
nonary at worst. What is critical is to develop an infrastructure to cable in 
situations where feedback and relevant access routes can be set up as part of 
the process. 

Cybernetic guerrilla warfare . . . because the tool of portable video is a 
cyliernetic extension of man and because cybernetics is the only language 
of intelligence and power that is ecologically viable. Guerrilla warfare as 
the Weathermen have been engaging in up to now and revolution as they 
have articulated it is simply play acting on the stage of history in an ahis- 
tonc context. Guerrilla theatre, doing it for the hell of it on their stage 
doesn't make it either. We need develop biologically viable information 
structures on a planetary scale Nothing short of that will work. We move 
now in this present information environment in a phase that finds its best 
analogue in those stages of human struggle called guerrilla warfare. 



Yet this is not China in the 1950s. Though then- is much to learn from 
Mao and traditional guerrilla warfare this is not the same. Critically . for 
instance, in an economy that operates on the transformation of differences 
a hundred flowers must bloom from the beginning. In order to "win" in 
Cybernetic guerrilla warfare, differences must be cherished, not temporarily 
suppressed for the sake of "victory." A la McLuhan, war is education. 
Conflict defines differences We need to know what not to be enough to 
internally calculate our own becoming earth-alive noosphere. The more we 
are able to internally process differences among us the more we will be able 
to process "spoils" of conflict with the cntropic establishment -i.e.. under- 
standing the significant differences between us and them in such a way as 
to avoid processing what is dangerous and d eath producing. Learn what you 
can from the Egyptians, the exodus is cybernetic. 

Cjifnrijjht IV" I l>v Paul Ryan 




Illustrations by Claude Ponsot 



Traditional guerrilla warfare is concerned with climate and weather. We 
must concern ourselves with decoding the information contours of the cul- 
ture. How does power function here? How is this system of communica- 
tions and control maintained? What information is habitually withheld 
and how ? Ought it to be |ammed? How do we |am it? How do we keep the 
action small enough so it is relevant to real people? How do we build up 
an indigenous data base? Where do we rove and scrikc next? 

Traditional guerrilla warfare is concerned with knowing the terrain. We 
must expand this to a full understanding of the ecological thresholds within 
which we move. We must know ourselves in a cybernetic way, know the 
enemy in a cybernetic way, and know the ecology so that we can take and 
take care of the planet intact. 

The traditional concern is for good generals. What's desirable for us is ad 
hoc hierarchies of power which have their logistics down. Cybernetics 
understands that power is distributed throughout the system. Relevant path- 
ways shift and change with the conditions, 't he navv has developed war 
plans where the command is a Heel moves from ship to ship every fifteen 
minutes. It is near impossible to I 

The traditional tricks of guerrilla warfare are 
cybernetic action in an information environment. To scan briefly. 

Mixing "straight" moves with "freak" moves. Lking 
straight moves to engage the cnemv, freak moves to 
beat him and not letting the enemy know which is 
which. 

Running away when it's just too heavy. Leave the 
enemy's strong places and seek the weak. Go where 
you can make a difference. 

Shaping the enemy's forces and keeping our own 
unshaped. thereby beating the many with the few. 

Faking the enemy out. Surprise attacks. 

The business of deception in guerrilla warfare is a turn off tor most people 
in this relatively open culture. This is simply an area that need be better 
understood, if we are to be successful. People feel that concealing is unethi- 
cal. Yet overexposure means underdevelopment. Many projects die of too 
much publicity. There is a sense in which we are information |unkies feeding 
off each others unlived hopes. The media repeatedly stuns the growth of 
alternate culture in this country through saturation coverage. It is hard for 
an American to |ust keep his mouth shut and get something cooking. You 
arc what you reveal. The star system renders impotent by overexposure 
and keeps others impotent through no exposure. Seeming different is more 
important than making a difference. Deception in guerrilla tactics is an 
active way of avoiding control by an alien, alienating intelligence. When a 
policeman takes your name, he takes over. I know a guy who is inventing 
another identity for the computer. There is a virtue of mistrust and w isdom 
in knowing significantly more about yourself than you reveal. Love Thy 
label as thyself 

We retreat in space, but we advance in time. 

Mao 

Count the Cost. We need develop an information 
accounting system, a cultural calculus. 

Use the enemies supply. With portable video one 
can take the Amerikan mythology right off the air 
and use it as pan of a new perceptual collage. 

Be flexible. In cybernetics, flexibility, the mainte- 
nance of a good guessing w ay is critical. 

Patience. Cybernetics is inherently concerned with 
timing and time design. It is a protracted war. 

Do not repeat a tactic which has gained you victory, but shape your 
actions in an infinite variety. Water sets its flow according to the 
ground below; set your victories according to the enemy against you. 
War has no constant aspect as water has no constant shape. 

Sun Tzu 
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Utterance is true or falsi- of it 

FIRSTNESS 
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'Lekton is a stoic term. "The thing in the head 
like the fist in the hand" equals "the that which can be said." 



Pan II ATTEMPTING A CALCULUS OF INTENTION 

Calculus of intention was a concept developed over many years by the cy- 
bernetic wizard, Warren McCulloch. He was in the business of brain cir- 
cuits. McCulloch felt that dialogue breakdowns occurred largely because 
we lacked a logic that could handle triadic relationships. Here is his des- 
cription of the problem of the calculus of intention. 



The relations we need are triadic, not diadic. Once 
you give me triadic relations, I can make N-adic 
relations; hut out of diadic relations 1 cant go any- 
where. I can build strings and I can build circles, 
and there it ends. 

The great problem of the nervous system is the one 
concerning its core, the so-called 'reticular forma- 
tion This reticular core is that thing that de- 
cides whether you'd better run or whether you'd 
better fight, whether you should wait, whether you 
should sleep, whether you should make love. This is 
its business and it has never relinquished that busi- 
ness. It is a structure incredibly simple when you 
look at it. but the problem that I'm up against is 
the problem of organization of many components, 
each of which is a living thing, each of which in 
some sense, senses the world, each of which tells 
others what it has sensed, and somehow a couple 
million of these cells get themselves organised enough 
to commit the whole organism. We do not yet have 
any theory that is capable of handling such a struc- 
ture. 

Communication. Theory and Restanb ed. Thayer. Lee. Thomas. S, 
fidd 19*7. McCulloch \ commentary on "Logical Structure of 

Mind." 



1 have not made a thorough study of McCulloch. It would take years. I do 
not know if what follows satisfies that criterion he established for such a 
calculus. I have maintained a cenain organization of ignorance relative to 
formal cybernetics and formal topology. In fact, what follows would not, 
it seems, satisfy the kind of discreteness, one-two-three, that McCulloch 
seemed to want. However, such discreteness may not be necessary. 

My approach stems from work with McLuhan that preoccupied me with 
the problem of how to maintain congruence between our intentions and our 
extensions. McLuhan talked of orchestration of media and sense ratios. 
Neither cut it. Orchestras |ust aren't around and sense ratios or sensus 
communis is a medieval model, essentially a simile of meta touch. Gibson's 
book on the senses considered as perceptual systems is richer in descrip- 
tion of the process. It includes McLuhan's personal probing ability as an 
active pan of the perceptual system. 

While the following formulations may not in fact work as a calculus of 
intention I put them fonh both because they have been exciting and useful 
tor me and because the calculus itself seems a critical problem in terms of 
cybernetic guerrilla warfare. Dialogue degenerates and moves to conflict 
without an understanding of mutual intent and non-intent. While it does 
not seem that we can work out such a common language of intent with the 
people pursuing the established entropic way of increasingly dedifferentiated 
ways ot eating bullshit: it is critical we develop such a language with each 
other. The high variety of self organizing social systems we are working 
toward will be unable to co-cybcrnate re each other re the ecology without 
such a calculus of intent. 

This calculus of intention is done in mathmatica! topology. Topology is 
a non-metric elastic geometry. It is concerned with transformations of 
shapes and propenies such as nearness, inside and outside. Topologists 
have been able to describe the birth of a baby in terms of topological ne- 
cessity. There is a feeling among some topologists that while math has failed 
to describe the world quantitatively, it may be able to describe the world 
qualitatively. Work is being done on topological description of verbs that 
seem common to all languages. Piaget felt that topology was close to the 
core of the way children think. Truck drivers have been found to be the 
people who are most able to learn new |obs. While driving truck for Ballan- 
tine one summer, it became apparent to me why. Hand an experienced 
driver a stack of delivery tickets and he could route in five minutes 
w hat would take you an hour. It was a recurring problem of mapping topo- 
logically how to get through this network in the shortest amount of time 
given one way streets etc. 

I should say that my ow n topological explorations have a lot to do with a 
personal perceptive system that never learned phonetics, can't spell or sing, 
and took to topology the way many people seem to take to music The 
strangest explicit experience with topology I've had came via a painter 
friend. Claude Ponsot. whose handling of complex topological patterns 
on canvas convinced me that a non-verbal coherent graphic thing was possi- 
ble. The follow ing transformations on the klein bottle— klein worms, if you 
will— came in the context of working with Warren Brody on soft control 
systems using plastic membranes. Behind that are three years of experience 
infolding videotape. I checked these formulations with a Ph.D. topolo- 
gist. He had not seen them before, questioned whether they were strictly 
topological. As far as I know, they are original. 
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Inspin— part contained continue containing itself dd infinitum 





Deliberate anticipation uf containing 
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There are three specific areas where I think tins topological calculus of in- 
ternum can be of Use: acid metaprograminti. a grammar of video infold- 
ing and perceptual sharing, and in soft control structures using plastie 
memhranes. 

Relative to acid metaprogrammmg I am not recommending to 
anyone nor am I endorsing Lcary* approach, 1 am simply luobng at some 
ot the work thai John Uly has done and iuygestinjt this calculus might be 
useful in that context, Both m Programming and Metapmgramnmig 
in the Human Biocomputer and in Mind of tlx Dolphin Lily uses the no- 
tion of interlock to describe communication between people and between 
species. In Programming and MetaProgramming he describes a personal 
experience with acid thai in some way undercuts the metaphor of inter- 
lock, and to me sutujrests that tin klein worms might be a btitcr way to 
describe the process he calls "tnwftoct, " Here is Lily's description of that 
experience he Killers "the key is no key." 

Mathematical transformations were next tried in the 
approach to the locked rooms. The concept of the key 
fitting into the lock and the necessity of finding the key 
were abandoned and the moms totrt appmacbed as 
"topologies! puzzles" Iti the multidimensional cog- 
nitiona! and visual space the rooms were now manipu- 
lated without the necessity of the key m the lock 
Using the transitional concept that rbc lock is a holt in 
the door through which one can exert an effort for a 
tapotagical transformation, one could turn the room into 
another topological form other than a closed box. The 
room in effect was turned inside out through the bole, 
through the lock leaving the contents outside and the 
room now a collapsed balloon placed farther from the 
self metaprosrammer. Roam after mom was tints de- 
fined as turned inside out with the contents spewed 
forth for use by the selfmeiaprogramrncr. Once this 
control "key" worked, it continued automatically to 
its out) limits. 

With this sort of an "intellectual crutch" as it were, 
entire new areas of basic beliefs were entered upon. 
Aiost of the rooms which before had appeared as strong 
rooms with big powerful walls, doors, and locks now 
ended up as empty balloons. The greatly defended con- 
tend of the tooths in many cases turned out to be rela- 



Parr containing anticipates pan to beconrained 



fitWy trivial programs and episodes from childhood 
which bad been over-generalized and over-valued by this 
particular human computer. The devaluation of the 
general purpose properties of the human biocomputer 
was one such room, hi childhood the many episodes 
which led to the self-programmer not remaining gen- 
eral purpose but becoming more and more limited and 
"specialized" were entered upon. Several levels of the 
supra-setf-metaprograms laid down in childhood were 
opened up. 

The mathematical operation which took place in the 
computer was the movement oj energies and masses of 
data from the supra -self ■metaprograni down to the 
self metaprogrammatic level and below. At the same 
time there was the knowledge that programmatic mat- 
erials had been moved from the "supra-self position' 
to the "under self-control position" at the program- 
maac level. These operations were all filed in meta- 
program storage under the title ' 'the key is no key. " 

Programming and AietaProgrammmg, 
Lily. pp. 42-43 



Relative to videu infolding ti js near impossible h> describe in words even 
using klein worm graphs what I'm calking about- The following will 
mean little to anyone except those who have had some experience of tap- 
tn with themselves at different levels. 



Taping something new with yourself is a part uocon- 
tained 

To replay the tape for yourself is to contain tt in 

your perceptual system 
Taping yourself playing with the replay is to contain 

hoth on a new rape 
To replay for oneself tape of self with tape of self 

is to contain that process in a new dimension 
Pares left out of that process are pans uneontained 

All of this is mapabk on computer graphic termin- 



in one 




pan contained 



PaSS " *^ *m different 



single containing 
double containing 
modes of being ron ta ined 



Anticipation — Pan to be contained anticipates the containing 
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) Illustrations by Claude Ponsot 

At one level that of reality that is left off the tape 
is the part uneontained 

Raw rape replayed is part contained in the head 
If it is somebody else's tape you are watching you can 
to an extent share in rhis live perceptual system via 
the tape he took. 

To watch another's edited tape is to share in the way 
he thinks about the relation between his various 
perceptions in a real time mode- This enters the 
realm of his intention- 

If you are editing some of your tape along with tape 
somebody else shot and he is doing the same thing 
using some of your tape then it is possible to see how 
one's perceptions relate to another*s intentions and 
vice versa. 

Relative to sharing perceptual systems it is somewhat easier to talk about 
since there are parallels with photography and film. 

The most explicit experience of this mode of perceptual sharing came in the 
early days of Raindance when Frank Gillette, ira Schneider. Michael 
Shamberg and myself "shot" twelve rolls of tape on earth day Boih in re- 
plav ibat evening (we laughed our heads off digging each others rape while 
the old perceptual imperialist. Walter Crdnkite explained Larth Day lot 
u > and in the edits ihat followed each of us gut a good idea of how L-.ieb 
saw and thoughi about the events vis-a-vis theuthers. 

Relative to soft control systems using plastic membranes I am thinking 
mostly of the soft cybernetic work being done by Warren Brodv. Avery 
Johnson and Bill Carngan. The sense of ihe sacred and the transcendent- 
al that surrounds some of the inflatable subculture is 10 me a kind of pseud - 
omythology, Conciousness might be better invested in designing self-ref- 
erencing structures where awareness is imminent in rhc structure and its 
relation to the users; not by being invested in a religious way to a "special" 
structure that does not relate intelligently to the users. 

A Klein Worm couch is a suggestion of a possible way of moving in that 
di ret ton. 1 1 could be liuilt of strong polvurethanc. tilled with air, perhaps 
by & constant flow from a pump People might interrelate kineticallv 
through the changes in the air pressure. Design of the actual couch could 
bt arrived at experimentally by combinations and translbrmatiuns of the 
structures described above 
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This position paper consists uf (lie following parts: L A rather lengthy gal lu-rititi id general- 
ities Juml biological systems, anil 2 \n attempt to apply these generalities Irt practical prolv- 
lems. SuTCf I know little about M anhaltaii, 1 have chosen two luniks by authors who are 
involved in problems of cilv lift' and planning and have applied the touchstone of thentfj to 
these hooks. 

First, il will In- convenient to base not an ultimate goal Iml sonic sort of abstract idea ul what 
WV might itiean In ecological health SacJl a general notion will both tinkle the collection of 
data and guide tilt evaluation of observed trends. 

I suggest then thai u In-all hv ecology of human civ ilizattnn would lie someM hat us billows: 

\ single system ol enviwnmenl combined with high human citiiizalion In which the flexibility 

of the eiviiixutktti shall match that id the em ironiiiciil to create a iguiug complex system. 

open-ended lor slow change ot even basic yhard-programiucib characteristics 

We now proceed to consider some uf the term* in this definition ut systemic health and to relate 
them to conditions in the existing s\ orld 

I A High Civilization, It appears ihat Ihe mau-euv jroiimctit system bus certainly been projires- 
siseb unstable since the introduction of metals, the wheel, and script I he deforestation of Kunipe 
and tile man-made deserts of the M iddie Kast and North Africa are evidence lor this statt-menl 

Civilizations kne risen and fallen V new leclinoloiiy lor the exploitation of nature or a new 
technique for the exploitation uf other men permits the rise of a civilization, lint each civili- 
sation, as it re.telies the limits ol what can U' exploiletl in that particular was. must iseiituulb 
tail. The new invention uives elbow rotim or flexibility, but the using up of that flexibility is 
death, ! I owe this Itisfeht to Mr. Philip W> lie. I 

Kither mmi is too clever, hi w Inch ease we are diximed. or he was not clever enough tti limit his ifreeil 

tu courses which would not destrov tin -noing total system- I prefer the second hypothesis. 

In p< adieus. 

'Sotex on thr Syjttkei,e» of Form In <;firis|i>pher A lis mid it. Ilarviird t_ rmei>ilv Press. ISM. mid The VttS of Disorder: 
Petsoitutity and City Life U< Rk bard Setmrt. Kimpi. 1470 



It heeoiiies tlicii necessary to work tow ards a definition of " high. 

A. It would not fie svise teven it possible! to return to the inn licence of the \ustraliail uhorlg- 
inces. the Eskimo and the Bushmen. Such a return would involve loss of the wisdom which 
prompted the return and would i ml v sliirt the whole pr(*:ess over 

B A "high" civilization should tfii'reforc he presumed to have, on the lechnolojiiciil side wind- 
ever gadgets arc necessary to promote, maintain (and even increase I wisdom of this general 
sort. This mnv well include computers and complex communication de\ ices 

t! \. "hi^h civilization shall contain whatever is necessary (in educational and religion^ insti- 
tutions) to maintain the necessary wisdom in the human population and to give physical, aesthetic 
and creative satisfaction to people. There shall be a matching between ihf flexibility of people and 
thai of the civilization There shall be diversity in the civ ili/aliou. not onb to aeenmmodatc t he eeuetic 
and experiential diversity of persons, but also to provide the flexibility and"pre-adaptatk>n" necessary 
for change (e.g.. the heterozygosity of wild species. ) 

D. A "high' civilization shall be striclb limited in its transactions with environment It shall 
consume unreplaeeahle natural resources only as a means to facilitate necessary change (as a 
chrysalis in metamorphosis must live on its fat) For the rest, the metaholism of the civiliza- 
tion must depend upon the energy income which Spaceship Earth derives from the sun. In this 
connection, great technical advance is necessary. With present technology, it is probable that 
the world could only maintain a small fraction of its present human population, using as energy 
sources only photosynthesis, wind. tide, and water power. 

II. Flexibility, To achieve, in a few generations, any thing like the healthy system dreamed of 
above; tir even to get out of the grooves of fatal destiny in which our civilization is now 
caught, very great flexibilitij will he needed. It is right, therefore, to examine this concept with 
some care. Indeed, this is a crucial concept. We should evaluate in our survey, not so much Ihe 
values and trends of relevant variables, as the relation between these trends arid ecological flex- 
ibility . 

Following Ross vshby. I assume that any biological system (e.g. ihe ecological cm ironim-iit. 
the human civilization and the system which is to be the combination of these two) is deseri li- 
able in terms of inter-linked variables such that for any given variable there is an upper and a 
lower threshold of tolerance beyond which discnmlnrt. pathology and ultimately deal 1 1 must 
occur. Within these limits, the Variable fail move (and is moved 1 in order to achieve adapta- 
tion. When, under stress, a Variable must take a Value close to its upper or lower limit of tol- 
erance, we shall say. borrowing u phrase bom the youth culture, that (he system is "uptight ' 
in respect to til is variable, or lacks " flexibility " in this respect, 

But, Iweiiuse the variables are interlinked, to he uptight in respect to one variable commonly 
means that oilier variables cannot lie changed without pushing the uptight variable The loss of 
flexibility thus spteads through tiie system, in exltemc cases, the ssstem will only accept those 
changes which change the tolerance limits tor the uptight variable. For example, an over-pop- 
ulated society looks for those changes (increased food, new roads, more houses, etc ! which 
will make the pathological and pathogenic conditions o| over-pupoluti riore comforta- 
ble. Rui these ad hoc changes are precisely those which in longer lime can lead to more funda- 
mental ecological pathology. (For a discussion of the ad hoc problem, see attached "State- 
ment on Problems Which Will Confront the Proposed Office ol Km iroumcnlul Qualih Con- 
trol.) 

The pathologies of our time may broadly he saiil to be the accumulated results of this process — 
the eating up n! flexibility in response to stresses id one sort or another (cspccialiv the stress 

of popil 



at ion pressure) and the refusal to hear with those by-products of stress i.e.. epidemics 



and famine) which are the age-old vomitives for population stress. 

The ecological auabst luces a dilemma: mi the one hand, il any oj his recoitiiueudal ions is to be 
h.llovved. he must first recommend whatever w ill give the system a positive budget of flexibility: ami 
mi the other hand, the people and institutions with which he must deal haxe a natural propensity to 
eat up all available flexibility . He must create flexibility and prevent the civilization bom immediateb 
expanding into it. 

It follows that white the ecolngist s goal is to increase flexibility, and to this extent he is less tyr- 
annical than most welfare planners (who tend to increase leuislalive control I, he must also exert 
Miiliorih tn preserve such flexibility as exists «ir can be created. At this point (as in the matter 
ul un replace able natural resources), his recommendations must he tyrannical 
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Social Flexibility is a resource as precious as oil or titanium and must be budgeted in appropriate ways, 
to be spent (like fat) upon needed change. Broadly, the "eating up" of flexibility is due to regener- 
ative (i e., escalating) subsystems within the civilization. It is, in the end, these that must be controlled. 

It is worth noting here that flexibility is to specialization as entropy is to negentropy. Flexibility may 
Ik- defined as uncommitted potentiality for change. 

A telephone exchange exhibits maximum negentropv, maximum specialization, maximum infor- 
mation load, and maximum rigidity when all its circuits are in use and one more call would jam 
the system, it exhihits maximum entropy and maximum flexibility w hen none of its pathways are com- 
mitted (hi this particular example, the state of, non-use is not a committed state.) 

It will be noted that the budget of flexibility is multiplicative or fractionating (not subtract ive. 
as is a budget of munei or energy ). 

Ill Distribution of Flexibility. Again following Ashby. the distribution of flexibility among 
the nian\ variables ol a system is a matter ol very great importance. 

The healthy system, dreamed of above, may be compared to an acrobat on a high-wire. To 
maintain I he ongoing truth of his basic premise ("I am on the wire"), he must be free to move 
from one position of Instability to another, i.e., certain variables such as the position of his 
arms and the rate of movement of his arms must have great flexibility, which he uses to maintain the 
stability of other more fundamental and general characteristics. II his arms are fixed or paralyzed 
(isolated from communication), he must fall. 

'In this connection, it is interesting to consider the ecology ol our legal system. For obvious 
reasons.it is difficult to control by law those basic principles upon which the social system de- 
pends. Indeed, historically, the United States was founded upon the premise of freedom of reli- 
gion and freedom of thought — the separation of Church and State being the classic example. 

On the other hand, it is rather easy to write taws which shall fix the more episodic and superficial 
details of human behavior. In other words, as laws proliferate, our acrobat is progressively 
limited in his arm movement but is given free permission to fall off the wire. 

Note, in passing, that the analogs of the acrobat can be applied at a higher level. During the 
period when the acrobat is learning to move his arms in an appropriate way. it is necessary to have a 
safety net under him, i.e.. precisely to give him the freedom to fall off the wire. Freedom and flexi- 
bility in regard to the most basic variables may be necessary during the process of learning and creat- 
ing the new system. 

These are the paradoxes of order and disorder, which the ecological analyst and planner must 
weigh. 

Be alt that as it may, it is at least arguable that the trend of social change in the last \W years, 
especially in the USA, has been towards an inappropriate distribution of flexibility among the 
variables of our civilization. Those variables which should be flexible have been pegged, while 
those which should be comparatively steady, changing only slowly, have been cast loose. 

But still and all, the law is surely not the appropriate method of stabilizing the fundamental var- 
iables. This must be done by the processes of education and character formation — those parts 
of our social system which are currently and expectabiy undergoing maximum perturbation. 

IV. Flexibility of Ideas. A civilization runs on ideas of all degrees of generality. These ideas 
are present (some explicit, some implicit) in the actions and interactions of persons — some con- 
scious and clearly defined, others vague, and many unconscious. Some of these ideas are wide- 
ly shared, others differentiated in various subsystems of the society. 

If a budget of flexibility is to l>e a central component of our understanding of how the envi- 
ronment-civilization works and a category of pathology is related to unwise spending of this 
budget, then surely the flexibility of ideas will play an important roie in our theory and prac- 
tice. 

But frequency of validation of an idea within a given segment of time is not the same as proof 
that the idea is either true or pragmatically useful over long time. We are discovering today 
that several of the premises which are deeply Ingrained in our way of life are simple, untrue and 
become pathogenic when implemented with modern technology. (Several of these ecologic- 
al h pathogenic ideas are marked w ith asterisks below. ) 

A few examples: "The Golden Rule," "an eye for an eye." and "Justice." 
"The commonsense of scarcity economics"* versus "the commonsense of affluence." 

"The name of that thing is "chair" ° and many of the reifying" premises of language. 

"The survival of the fittest" ' versus " the survival of organism-plus-environment." 
Premises ot aesthetics, mass production," challenge, pride," etc.. etc. 

The premises of transference, ideas about how character is determined, theories of education, 
of all biological fields. 

Patterns of personal relatedness, dominance, love, etc. 

The ideas in a civilization are (like all other variables) interlinked, partly by some sort of psy- 
cho-logic and partly by perceptual consensus about the quasi-concrete effects of action. 

It is characteristic of this complex network of determination of ideas (and actions) that particu- 
lar links in the net are often weak but that any given idea or action is subject to multiple deter- 
mination by many interwoven strands. We turn off the light when we go to bed. influenced 
partly by ideas of privacy, partb to reduce sensory input, etc. 

I ht result r>t this multiple determinism has been called "over-determinism*' and is characteristic 
of all biological fields— 

Against this complex background it is not easy to construct a theory of flexibility of ideas and to con- 
ceive of a budget of flexibility. 

There are, however, two clues to the major theoretical problem. Both of these are derived 
from the stochastic process of evolution or learning whereby such interlocked systems of 
ideas come into being. First we consider the "natural selection" which governs which ideas shall 
survive longest, and second we shall consider how this process sometimes works to create 

evolutionary cutsdesac. 

(More broadly, we regard the grooves of destiny into which our civilization has entered as 
a Special case ol evolutionary cul de sac. Courses which offered short-term advantages have 
been adopted, have become rigidly programmed, and have begun to prove disastrous over 
longer time. This is the paradigm lor extinction by way of loss of flexibility.) 

In a simple learning experiment (or any other experience), an organism, especially a human Ix'ing, 
acquires a vast variety of information He learns something about the smell of the lab; he learns 
something uhmit the patterns of the experimenter's behavior; he learns something aliout his 
own capacity to learn and how it feels to be "right" or "wrong"; he learns that there is "right" 
and "wrong" in the world. And so on. 

If he now is subjected to another learning experiment (or experience), he will acquire some new: 
items of information; some of the items of the first experiment will lw> repeated or affirmed; 
some w ill Ik- contradicted. 

In a word, some ol the ideas acquired in the first experience will survive the second experience, 
and natural selection will tautological I y insist that those ideas which survive will survive longer than 
those « Inch do not survive. 



But in mental evolution, there is also an economy of flexibility. Ideas which survive repeated 
use are actually handled in a special way which is different from the way in which the mind hand- 
les new ideas. The phenomenon of habit formation sorts out the ideas which survive repeated 
use and puts them in a more or less separate category. These trusted ideas then become avail- 
able for immediate use without thoughtful inspection, while the more flexible parts of the mind 
can be saved for use on newer matters. 

In other words, the frequency of use of a given idea becomes a determinant of its survival in 
that ecology of ideas which we call Mind; and beyond that the survival of a frequently used 
idea is further promoted hy the fact that habit formation tends to remove the idea from the 
field of critical inspection. 

But the survival of an idea is also certainly determined by its relations with other ideas. Ideas 
may support or contradict each other; they may combine more or less readily. They may in- 
fluence each other in complex unknown way s in polarized systems. 

Moreover, it is commonly the more generalized and abstract ideas that survive repeated use. 
The more generalized ideas thus tend to become premises upon which other ideas depend. These 
premises become relatively inflexible. 

In other words, in the ecology of ideas there is an evolutionary process, related to the eco- 
nomies of flexibility, and this process determines which ideas shall become hard-programmed. 

The same process determines that these hard- programmed ideas become nuclear or nodal within 
constellations of other ideas, because the survival of these other ideas depends on how they fit 
with the hard-programmed ideas. It follows that any change in the hard- programmed ideas 
may involve change in the whole related constellation, 

(Analogous relations certainly obtain in the ecology of a redwood forest or a coral reef. 
The most frequent or "dominant" species are likely to be nodal to constellations of other 
species, because the survival of a newcomer to the system will commonly be determined by 
how its way of life fits with that of one or more dominant species. 

In these contexts — both ecological and mental — the word "fit" is a low-level analogue of 
"matching flexibility,") 

V, Exercise of Flexibility. It is asserted above that the overall flexibility of a system depends 
upon keeping many of its variables in the middle of their tolerable limits. But there is a partial 
con verse of this generalization: 

Oyving to the fact that inevitably many of the subsystems of the society are regenerative, the 
system as a w hole tends to "expand" into any area of unused freedom. 

It used to be said that "Nature abhors a vacuum," and indeed something of the sort seems to be 
true of unused potentiality for change in any biological system. 

In other words, if a given variable remains too long at some middle value, other variables will 
encroach upon its freedom, narrowing the tolerance limits until its freedom to move is zero, 
or, more precisely, until any future movement can only be achieved at the price of disturb 
ing the encroaching variables. 

in other words, the variable which dr>es not change its value becomes ipso facto hard-pro- 
grammed. And. indeed, this way of stating the genesis of hard-programmed variables is only an- 
other way of describing habit formation. 

As a Japanese Zen master once told me, " To become accustomed to anything is a terrible thing." 

From all of this it follows that to maintain the flexibility of a given variable, either that flexibility must 
be exercised, or the encroaching variables must be directly controlled. 

We live in a civilization which seems to prefer prohibition to positive requirement, and there- 
fore we try to legislate (e.g., with anti-trust laws) against the encroaching variables; and we try 
to defend "civil liberties" by legally slapping the wrists of encroaching authority. 

We try to prohibit certain prohibitions, but it might be more effective to encourage people to 
know their freedoms and flexibilities and to use them more often. 

Characteristically the exercise of even the physiological body, whose proper function is to maintain the 
flexibility of many of its variables by pushing them to extreme values, becomes a "spectator sport," 
and the same is true of the flexibility of social norms. We go to the movies or the courts — or read news- 
papers—for vicarious experience of exceptional behavior. And per contra, our flexible variables are 
monstrously exercised in war and revolution. 

(How did Ancient Rome prevent the Saturnalia from becoming addictive?) 

VI. Applications. 1 shall now consider the thesis of Richard Sennett s book. The Uses of Dis- 
order. 

The book is about making mature human beings in city environments. He argues; 

1. At adolescence (and he is presumably but not explicitly concerned with male adolescence! 
a person's powers of action are disproportionately great, compared with his experience. There 
is thus a temptation to withdraw from action into a purified and simplified philosophy of life 
which will avoid recognizing the rough-and-tumble w hich is life's fullness 

2. This purified and simplified philosophy, Sennett argues, is the theme of suburban middle 
class life and of modern city planning, slum clearance. In general, the attempt to achieve clarity 
in life plans and designs is an expression of this w ithdrawal. 

3. In poverty-stricken and racially rhixed neighborhoods, men grow up with multiple con- 
tacts and multiple struggle This makes for a greater richness in daily lift — and perhaps for human 
beings who did not need to erupt from time to time in major explosions of war. 

This thesis is closely akin to what 1 have said above about the need to exercise the flexibility 
of some of the variables which define an ecological system. But I suspect that Sennett may be 
going too far. It is not the ease (hat all variables and parameters must lie flexible. 

I argued above that (in the case of the acrobat) certain variables must be flexible in order that 
other variables and parameters may remain more or less constant. 

Flexibility is not an absolute value to lie pursued for its own sake but is a necessary condition 
for the survival and stability of certain other conditions of life. 

Which conditions or parameters should we seek to perpetuate? Sennett recommends the use of 
disorder for the preservation of some possibly higher order — but the precise sort of order 
which is to be preserved is undefined except by the contrast which Sennett draws between "adol- 
escence" and "maturity." The "disorder" of Sennett's ideal city is to shake people out of their 
tendency to withdraw from the fullness of life into some sort of "head trip." 

As 1 read it (and I may be wrong). Sennett recommends an "ego trip" in the hurly burly of the 
city as a cure for withdrawal into a head trip. 

I believe that this is only another way of avoiding the fullness of life, a way which is already 
conventional in many parts of our civilization and a way which is already bankrupted by 
the uses to which yve put technology, yvhen guided by competition and ego premises. 

Alexander s book is a very different kettle of fish. He is concerned with minimizing the sorts 
of misfit between a technological produce (a kettle or a city ) and the uses of that product. He 
does not discuss the effect of using his product upon the souls of the people who use it. The 
book is, in fact, illustrated by an example in which Alexander works out in detail the steps for 
designing an Indian village for 600 people hi this example, the whole complex detail of Hin- 
doo culture is taken as given — as the condition to which the product must be adapted — and 
which (therefore) will inevitably be perpetuated by the use of the product. We may pray tor the 
inhabitants of his village that the philosophy of life incorporated into it is not too full of 
nonsense. 

The question which I raised in discussing Sennett, "What variables should we preserve?" is simply 
answered by Alexander in terms of the synchronic characteristics of the given culture at the given 
moment. This would lie fine and useful for the restructuring of Manhattan if we were dealing with 
a problem of fitting plans to an already accepted and existing philosophy and way of life. Neverthe- 
less Alexander has contributed importantly to the techniques of planning and design, 

1 return hi the question, ' flexibility for what?" How should we identify the sacred? 

— 

The Ix-st ansyver I can give to this question is in terms of cultural transmission. What little biology we 
know indicates that in all such systems, if there is a differentiation between reproduction and on-going 
life (i.e., a differentiation between soma and germ plasm), then the relative stability of the latter is 
essential. And all that was said above about the pathogenic result of the loss of flexibility goes to show 
that these pathologies expectabiy hit those parts of our culture which are relatively unchanging in 
other (healthier) cultures — i.e., the transmission sy stem. 

We return then to the old truisms that reproduction is (and "should" be) the spice of life — not 
mu/Kp/icoiion. but replication. And that, at the social level, the core institutions are the family, 
the school and the church. 

It is for these (or rather, the processes which these perform) that flexibility must be achieved and 
maintained in the remainder of the system. 

These should he (but today are not ) the sources of delight. 

It is conventionally assumed that family, school and church should l>e the backlxme, the source of 1 
rigidity in the community This is upside down. 

This paper has now opened more questions than I can answer. So I need your help — 
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The present forms of communication have proven inadequate 
in relating individuals to each other. We are encumbered with 
mass communication: one million people talking to one mil- 
lion people. Personal intimacy is non-existent even on the 
levels of small groups relating to each other. Mass communica- 
tion is also lacking in depth, thoroughness, quality, and inte- 
grity whether because of the monopoly of a few giant networks 
over the airwaves, or because television has been thought of 
only as a medium for marketing merchandise. Whatever the 
cause, if man is to live on, evolution must take place and it will 
happen only with our conscious effort. Evolution is dependent 
primarily on environmental pressures changing behavior pat- 
terns and eventually affecting the genetic structure of life, 
and for this to occur, the energy fed to the mass must be higher 
in content than the mass, not lower as it is now. 

Our environment is inadequately and inaccurately relayed to 
us by present means of communication. Results are inept re- 
actions of people to nonexistent or warped stimuli. Expansion 
of cable television and the introduction of video cassettes and 
portable video recording systems promise to change present 
communication structures, however, in order for any real 
change to occur, existing concepts of communication must be 
changed. If no stimulus is applied to the present system of mass 
information, a stagnant situation will continue. 



And so! We want to hit the road not just because we like to 
travel, but because at the moment it's the easiest way to reach 
a lot of people, and it is people we are interested in. We want 
to catch them in the action of their daily lives, record them on 
ou r magic tape. We want to int roduce people to eachot her and 
we want to saturate them with information, information about 
human beings, ''fellow Americans." Seize the time, capture the 
situation! History in the making, life recorded, but not just the 
life we read about in our mass media, or see on our network 
television stations. We believe there is more to life than war, 
tragedy, death. We want to learn much more about our world, 
to see what is really happening in our country, the glad, the 
bad, the good and the sad, much more than anyone has ever 
shown us. 






Once our mobile video bus is on the road, we will move to es- 
tablish contact with local groups, throughout our travels, and 
work with them to set up video theaters where we can show 
the tapes we have made as well as tapes of other artists working 
in the video field. Universities, museums, churches, and com- 
munity organizations will serve as initial inroads to the 
community, but as interest increases, the opportunities 
are limitless. At present there are already springing up all over 
the country, small groups of people who are working with 1/Z 
inch portable video recording systems, many of whom feel as 
disillusioned as we do with present means of communication, 
and who are also interested in finding an alternative. Thev too, 
want some national network of communication. Video theaters 
and tape exchanges are being proposed as one means to this 
end. In addition to this new approach we will work within the 
aheady established system of cable television and work to ex- 
pand programming possibilities, hopefully to encourage a new 
kind of public programming. 




And then — we want to turn around and show it to you, show it 
on your own television screen via cable iv or video cassette, 
ifpossible, And if that is difficult, you can see it on our tv be- 
cause we intend to give shows. We want America to see itself 
as it really is, via tv. But not just television as an isolated med- 
ium. We want to create an environment with television as a fo- 
cus, complemented by light and sound because we're interest- 
ed in those things too. Music, beautiful images, abstract pat- 
terns of light, abstract patterns of sound, and mulri-channel tv. 
Multi-media and multi-channel. Several television screen s_ 
showing us several secnes, co-ordinated, complementary. An 
environment where you can relax, enjoy, be moved and be 
entertained. Where many people can participate and possibly 
even see a snatch of life that is their own. 
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State: Maps: fairs, GjiUdrll If r dlnn k 
Sheets through the Mail; ' ollei i Bonk 
,MapiLEinF. Radio, Vidro E irlifljliuri aftd 
Tclephnnf, In a *ord Rncarth Organ irr 
Flow fur ERiticnt Inlormaiion RetrievaJ. 



Wt kiant to plug rhc people into: 
Other people 
local hardware 

out ttpe library (cultural data bank) 



a local ditirihution tftUm 
i cable ma iter antennae. etc> 



CHANGING 



Tape will be produced and played back as 
soon ai physically possible Our Gual n 
to try to create a CJMttdooHKn in the ceim- 
immiry ihtt will leave them fctnng their 
own thing togethet. 



Piblo will work with |K on iiik.-tI.i-. itim 
stidn and vidro 

Their fifirrience witb [lie illiiet and 

»lide and still phniii^raphi 
mtdmni will help broaden our reseanh, 
A lor of the derail Mill has to be worked 
our (how id reach the eomtnumti energy 
peoplel A few blunders ■are probably in 
froo( pf js, 
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For rurttinr (rtrur™.: Ion contact! 
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Js4| ninth Ave., Sinti gru. 
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34HU Cmit Corrammttr a.lTlei Talavl.ion Pro.kat 
Tlbl* of Content*: 

— IntrodnaHSn - Phi ; npaptiT 

-- IbttlM, (f Dlrvje, Somali. J IMlllmiit 

— fonar-illcatlcnt ef Content 
St a tenant or Stendu-dn 

— Budget Cnnatd.»r*ClOria ana Pro jeotad Output 

A, Sample Serlpt or Approach, to con: out 

B. Htrdir*ra Cajuldti-ttlon* 



1 non-profit corporal inn. which will be ■ :ngal «ivHf by J unary '5> 

lfjl. II being croud w produce lelarlalon viieotep. In Sent* Craa for till 
purpnie of Inln-camuinr emrainlc alien. The LapBLUB fur this project la 

generated lur pronaimceaanii by the Federal c_viiiitliiii Cnaal Mian which 
r,jr, t .uH>ihid i policy -Jut enapelB ill ncaenintiy cable ay* tana with over 
J.SOO mhacrlbtn W b»eln th.*!r own pirajravilnr of local tnaerjnity origination 
•1 OT Hftrll I, <??! - BUI progreaaing My ba flnnD«l by paid advert!, 

ping. Tt» tori Of the r.CC- rqla nrfthtSnu Oil CBWainl tT torrlea T*l*~ 

anion rr*3*ct t= » ton In . it"i«' "■mmn hy the eceavnnity of ita own 
potential! probl»ai, 

HVf.t of th, '..it-- cable eaapanlaa, Ineladlrat. pacific ?e!!praptai 
(17,000 aubaerlhars, J are mildlng atudioa In raiponi* to the mllnc;. Thle 
ia j good dmlopucnt, tut unfortunately It laevee • rereun HUH S.C.C.iS.T,?. 
nopna ts fill. 1 atudlo nl tuition la a fore mil mil tad to talk (Mm a, HI 
pimian* tint knnini, but became of mijll (HO - .b VTHj led i-rJllaMii 
ooapllEity problnil, It ia dUTloult to (a I videotape recWdUej aWlpaMt oat 
Into tha t epaaunl if "hare tha «clt« Is mid action ta the raaance Bf th* l " 



Far instance. It would ba ™S»r difficult to pro tray Ul* dynamic Inter- 
relatienabio bemoan U>a land and pea ece-lnanea or tha Koitarajr Ba/ 
without abnelng tha phyaicaj enrtlHraal n t that ba are LtLtlnj IMit- But ll 
■hart pnrtabl. TRoip^nt ptja fnf Ltaalf aiaaj iLaat OTtr. A : 1 -pound Tld»o- 
tapa raccrdar and caaara Ibattary opartud] Clrald b* [akan «11E > int. 
strrtad lioini a narroa cliTf , baalcallr fo vhiraaar tba OaaaraMUl daaa ami 
p roil da a caojl.'j inund and piliUra raturd *f alul Da asarlanoad. THla 

porta- pak In aaa] 1 and utlOCtruain tOOUIO to Otptajca azparJaaca nnt an a par- 

mnaou, but at ao ooiurlruj rulltj 

It It tat !*![»» intraatlnfly mportant for ut u Icnoa not onLj that in 
IhJrJc but i' an ahtl at to. For Lmtanca, a profraa on trhat tha tTtrtft ftailr 
dnai'tJiit foUaw! tha local anrlronaaot tai what mat faaily nan do to raduct 

iti patlBtl 



utlan oulcait, aaild Ba of anornoua ailua- 

TKa oaciUMrf hartbpar. (faaarai, riAastapa ranordara, att.) il balnf 
aiaanblad a >>» «i:n a group c-f Santa Cm paofla ana peuaii sja naaaiaarr 
H-fcnUal am craailia txpartlaa » pro*ii* and taacb otbarr to nxoduea 
.T.alitJ tantuXAll fro|raanlr«. ■ "SHeoUpf woritelwp aill bo all irp bi Ulata 
paoBla to educate tha cseauinlVr m tha taclailj-jai am aroai of tha pninlblo 
nanaflclal usaa of tha I 



r'jltatary naadp will ba Rat by paid anaertlaint of Ircal Bbalhtataf 
uurtnt 3.C.C.5.7.I". tlr- ti» vtuch aooid ba purchaiad by tha carport tlon 
froa. tha local cabla atwpmn}. ?Hdr to Iprll 1, 157 1, Ccaaalhlt? financial 
aappsrt alll ba naadad to purobaaa ainslraiant and pay a adnata ■ Tea acner 
coald ha paid into a buclnatl trait riujd froa. ahirji St rotlld M UltlidTam 
only for ctrUln apaeittad rata ana. JMa ajsnay aould ba jatid back one* tbi 
c orparatlon m .'loararially nilf-Boataliilnj irarar to InpohirlA 3 , ) CM* 
tha norYpaa-nt aa .arid and aipioiaT art balm paid, tha ocaaoiolty tm 1*111 

m*ir f^vl*i*ijf it tut aim™, 



Tha janta Crui Scamnlty Janttca Ttltaillon Pmjact (S.C .f/.i.T.P. 1 ha 
nn :tn foal obe ppanlnf up of aholt btu arfai of lntra-coaennity eoaauillet 
tlaoa aalllalAa tha aadlaa ?f T.V. Tl4aotapaa. Onca if." roraat. -' r T.T. 
cantant anai aaaj rraal MWOI* aurooiypaa of Hint I protraa ahooli loot 
Lit! i tha haaaanldtic potentiality ef T.T. aicaarlancaa haooaad lladtleat. 

Tloaotape aaptrlancti a an Be dailfmd to .-ire as*** tht lB*tl of Id 
tjplnj and rhttorlc. i ejnlnt can ba raacbad; there poetic till rhaall ™ a 
llarltlat of Utlt and aotual lntarasta rather than dVollLni Ut) dlfTeranft' 
that load «■ polaritalJjai and dafandlm polntl of eltv. for iiaapla, both 
tha la ft tnd ntbt of tha pnlltlatl apao troa agrat on the need for local 
control of c«aacjillj affair*. Tnli ±a coaaun (round "hart dlffarin* political 

pblldttphlai can noaa tofetlm to -eft f(T ttproraamit of th. coaaaxdiy. 



pt*r*o- 
tin. 



ItOlOHlCi: cm.l-n nil aero a a all boundcritl- 
nh OppOtltt aldti nf lha atrret yallldj tt out CIWtbtT, 
nicy can ha unified treund aooloflctl *ctin:y. 



til ■< -;■' ' In 1 



Tnt ridao prodootjona bill CDajamilcata tha idea mat as aaabnrs or 
U*a ccreaunliy *t all haia to dttl a-lth tbi a glTatl Bltaatlnn i\ef*rcUn* of 
oor role or atabaa. Ua all bar. ■ ataio in cceatuAity ltnsroiMant, 

HByond paaalea paXtLcipttlori In airwlnj eiaaaoAltjr teleTttlon, tha coa- 
Bmnliy adll ba aotl idly loWolTad In. the production of tha iridaotapaa. The 
toaniy of Hill aadioa la that producHor brmga all typM of people tot*th*r - 
young, °!d> blati, ttc, - cooperating ia an feelielty of ail trial Internet, 
then people c deplete tha tape, char loiertably loci hao* on the ciwilun 
that toralopad babratn thaautloci torlng the eotlTlt* 

Mian people aorlc toaaril tnc foil of coaamnlcetin( a prohlaa of nuntlga 
to othara, they laern lore ihovit the pMltlae and aa ( a'.lta aapaotl of the 
ecaaauilty- In ofdar to CBMunScata the naalttj, ana aaaalnae aora critically 
and daealopB (retter awirepaai , 

nf the coHutlty c*n bt a peel tin r 
The lhdlvldua;i in tin taamU are 
ue» can » penonaily and lndlttely U upr«* the cco- 



EOBBBUllty r*-ippralaad bj 

tontrcctlia ua F auia for to; 1.1 change 
opoma up to that 
Bjohlty. 



■rtlhpc alll be ?r*atad t/J th* CCiporitloh 

The- aorbthop ptrtlclpantc till bp taught 



' J K neoic tna T 7. arodoclion Wt irf 
optr it '-Via in Lire eoaaunltyT 

the htrdaan ud Roftaart lmo»led(t ntceutry to creett their oan 
tap. pmdocllon. Feaple froa rarloui nnni orttnlieuoni> f»r 
pie, coald inen produoe tbair etm atiiagt ic- no ihoan op the 

elation. 

Ir.ar* are r.any nytht about T V. prodd: lion. Ihtt irin ba «,itai in 
ttlt «frbr»Mp In prooK-e a quality lap,, one do., not rtaolre a l.A. 
Jr. aieCtlOflCC. M J*a" Bf product.™ ajparitne. or eapentita 



hernVer*. aa ham 
hdora bow^ to oporata 



Jth into mle-lio 

the tnulpaalnt and prodooe 



adceil cejiler B* uut'linJ atiar* ar.y^-., can cm 

and rant, for I reminti fat, portablt taping aitnl L a a i ji t to proddce * 
aeteage ther irUh tired to tht cmnnltT, 

* Upe library and ilaalog area aftt be created for tha public sat 
pnpriWt at the Santa Cm. Public Library. Irary tape prodtttd bj, 
5.C.C.S.T-P. will bt atell.bl* and Ihdarad. t pltthact aachtn. vlll 
ha .ratlrtle to tha intern ted port, , 

Vill be fubUaned lh the 

in cam et too different iln- 



InfomttloR CO the bcaiing vattr't 
local nava mdll- all naa tanaa alll ha 
tlaaa during tht tree*; for the rlew'l 



Tha videotape prooucUOOa fill ai cUatly aa poielbll apprmlaala tb* 
flren reality. Hetaork oMUMhttrlee rely haarlly on narration that apaoo- 
feadj pra-dlgaaied ibptraouiata or tout tha Tleaar ahould be eaMnawljig 
In a poorly pedantic earner, ya vent our rinri m dray fro* ih* eacoarienca 

ehat 11 an it rclmnt to their own orperlenllal hackgrocuHl, 

Th* coaaunltj tepet miL aim toeerto th* ellanatloci of so w. n i. 
cor hoc* that anyone ubc parUolpatei In J ■ i nuij ltj teNaltlon el 11 lean the 
aapenance e-lth poaitl-i* feellnji. The elaapr itH ba plioed In a at tea tlon 
irhara ha can learn tboHt tha aoclal, celturel, poll dci 1 end man aapeett 
of the ciaaamety of i-hlcb be tt a part. 

Content Kill be no prohlen „ 
tone *aaiagt, tenise 0l> aapertlaa 
In eery abort order the i aaainllj 
elth Idea, and nouaati, 

Tlujrt are K*a prellenl Ideee, hoeaeer, uitt hen ptrtlcalar Interatt 
to the protection ut* ard at™ «neight Into nut can be tonal 

a) kolof7 - 1 rfcleoterje osoloiljcal hJctery of tnt Hon tarry Say area 

aa would rtri.H" ^ t- — -->*^ — 

H it. Th* baa 

alio be anaoaialriied. 

b) 



, _aber of th* oaanltr baa 

saw 5 



P aai- e r-»m re arar L | n aan arouii nm f 1HJ- U1I ■ 

prtgrae vouli lljuallia chanfll Canaad by aan alLarln* tha bay 
it. Tha bay a pre lent et*u tod projected future raid 



Tj.e Wj in: Kijtratien - fee people to the area iroold ba liner, er. 
opportmuvy to anara Ihalr nmrlaKet of hoe thay hare idjo.tad. 
They eight Hid! te rtliar* their rruttrtUnn. ee a nave aaar bt aofeln* 
Ihe.. «« peacle to the caa-in! ty ajottld he UaaedUtely ineolead ip a 
:«uilty project. An exoallant eelcoalni d*1Ce that elabt ihad fraih 

intittt. n «r mmmtt. 

8om of to.rn M . M^u^t . „. M th, m -e.-.io. 



a jar.U Cltia Baaca Off m ar - fc edllljig to 
riot RQ SmS lain* i Iraat ^10*7^- r. 
ale,, aajfloylht aaall battary operated tapln* trait, 
beg^a Co a^eahtta elch the polloaean ee ado "-bar noaua 



being. 



^a. rl-mal of , W, ch^ ln. In appa.renc. I 
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a) 



flao -l.t'. ell bealp 
be created In the nreari mUj 

1 SI s.iter (ji'l.r Igritl - If a fire occsri add a f«rlly ll aa 
a tree t, rimilU. the problem on T.T. end ill for cae*unltj 
C**-. t pl*E* CO n cay ore might.) 



ty Qui coral Hotel , 



Tao^Htniitei ■:naaainity oarrlca Hetaatei - Tht epot mild ta totally 

rledal - Pbdkln* the aentre the orfanfaatdepi p*rfor*i and ah 0 to 

conteel for further tnroreatinii. 

Tor anavL*. Ooodprill Tnouatrlea #d [eeploylng th* technlqua of *' — 
lepa, photogrtpiv.) Oocrhrtll people raanTing an old ataie froe the 
gartg* Jf t Btrton alw haa DO uaa for It. Cut to aeene or atari heir* 

repaired and raand. and final aaena ef yaund connl* do a IJedtad 
lndpt hippj to ruirui tbalr aooldnt naeda fur Tlesel at and 

fUtet «c to oanteot ir you hare 1 tee* wet ,„ be r«y01.d. 

■X abool Sdidenl fidawtapa Oronnctionp - fheat Can lep.rcri noa, 
I rtlauona bataeeo acrBol* aai! IceaT taaptyajr*. ua alraady 
ha*, aamrcl tetcDdarj aahoolr a or Hug on una project under rmr 
mldwt- the tap.o ell J die prertde Irjlghl Into ho* the atudeoLi 
He* tlnir Kbool nnrcaent. Thli approach 1. better thin pro teat 

aerobe! md bnllcUjut taha-nrei-a . 

Jt ■andreue jjj iln^ tar Ian Or t Hilaatlan* venting to infer* the Mlt of 
th* coaaeinlLy cf Uielr roll U gain {ncraiaetl anpport end line MH 
people. 

*) 



Ba-Tycllrit - Jecpla 
can ha ebired - 
ahopa, uead boot: atorea, 

pointing out that anacb *J 
tn in Bbcat It- 



it 



nor* tarare of :re fact that thlnft 
as till ty. 71*oaHi» ohorch- related 700a 
r rt'ilrrctima, Itrage ulai, m<x., 
re-BTollBg can occur if peoplt taov ho* 



Tha Santa Cni 



ty Jtrrlce Iblarialan mint will itrtet to 
Mlntaln a high l.ral of InLatHty and hona.ty. I. luge 0: 
-paotafing" will ocoor ud *t rf.ll ale et all*n*Ung no doe 



All people *B«**rijag in videotape vill he aboen tht tape uc vhlch thay 
lar. ir tbey rind It ob>aticaatbl*, their pert vill ba deatroyvd. 
Stould they rlav their role eiUr, faror, they mill be eaked Co atari 



nop* fully. inryHH Who particle. tea In S.C.C.S.T.p, vslllaara the 
•*p*ri*Kl with fr»d fMlingl. Imt**d of ftr«or^,ntni±ng and cuaea -e ailing, 
■a will g»t dont to th* taeh of in, t .■ r.lr. K oar -aaaxl ',y . 

tdrtrtlnr* will bt riven certain pra-enrnHtlona of good taat* naaar 
ahich th*y mat operet* il (hay aponaor S.C.C.S.T.P. 




The follrarliur badget five a a brvparlovri of the co ate involved in pro- 
ducing a v ■ 1 11 1 ■ I nj do arm t of at. individual hair-hour coaaaanlty vitootapa* 
a eacb. The prodhntlon ere* will tla* devote one and a half houri per aeak 
tn the aai' a and T.T. eortehop open to pateile nf the ctaaaauiity. One recoe*' 
nlaee the ralttlva lew cost ef the production or noaaaunlty lnpet aa c avr-arvd 
to avarage local T.T. atatlon coat- The average Invitation production, la 
p. CCO per elnote nf finlabad tape. 
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Th* Santa Unit eternity aarvic, Tilevipdon Projeot, 

La tiro Per'Bert illan Pradarikaen, agree a to purcliaB* 
aa Haled era the foUreriaj page of thla K re— art. 

Th* parch*** price to be paid by toe Sent* Out Co-emit, Teltvlelon Project 

ia »;,**•. 

The tanta Of payMOl art l(h> down {ir?r) paid UtU day, 2E DecehbeJr, lOTfr. 
The MllnCe of the puree ate P«Ca {*2,6SKi) UtU be ptld rnttbln a CO-day 

period frtet th. dtu of thl. ^reeaaht. 
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by Emanuel Jarogene 

I am in the Clinton Program. It 
is a special and new program. 

We pick our own courses and 
every afternoon we go out. One 
afternoon course I have is a film 
workshop. We learn about video 
cameras. First they taught us how 
to use these cameras and then we 
started making our own shows 
and films. I've had the course 
for a half a year now and I enjoy 

it a lot. I will keep taking this 
course as long as they have it. 
It's just like a taperecorder. You 
tape it; then look at it. I have 
this course every week on Tues- th «1| be on television. 1 can 

days. I ve learned a lot in these rm | earning a | ot from this 

six months and I hope to learn 

more. Later on in life it might help course cause I am. I even get 
■ me to get a good job or make a lot of fun out of this. So far 
up shows or even good movies the film workshop class has made 
a lot of shows and films and in- 

INFORMATION OFFSPRING AND 
THE REGENERATIVE CYCLE: 
Video tape as a tool in restructuring 
the Public School System. 

by Douglas White 



An interesting experiment has just been completed in the Englewood, IN J., Public School Sys 
tern involving the collaboration of architects and videotapsters. The architects arranged for 
junior high students to construct an environment which involved many radical changes in the 
concept of public education. However, only two schools in Englewood were involved. The 
videotapsters were responsible for taping this event which has far reaching implications but 
involved very few people, and creating an impact on the culture at large. 

The central issue was once you have created change on a small scale how do you escalate that 
change so that it effects the whole society? The answer lies in the fact that Amerika is an elec- 
tronic culture. And so the experiment must be transferred into electronic information or in 
this case video tape. It is then subject to the principle of Information Offspring and the Regen- 
erative Cycle. This means that once an event has produced electronic information it can then be 
broadly disseminated through our electronic networks. As a result of this the event is then 
capable of happening again and again all over the country. 

The critical point is that the people who create the information offspring have a great deal 
of responsibility for they can manipulate the information so that it may not cause a regener- 
ative cycle. The problem today is that control of the nature of information offspring and of 
the electronic networks through which it must travel is monopolized by a few powerful people. 
(To bring about change in Amerika we have to short circuit this existing network and create 
a free electronic cultural network.) 

The following describes the Englewood experiment and the nature of information offspring that 
must be produced to create a regenerative cycle on a national level. 

Not many people will argue with you these days when you say that children learn best by doing. 
For when children are totally involved in a process then learning becomes a natural result. 
Total involvement best describes the Englewood project. It was unique in that it involved both 
early and middle school students in the construction and use of an instant environment (or in- 
stant day care center) in the early school. 

The environment was constructed by the middle school students. It was basically a large card- 
board geometric indoor playground consisting of walk-in tetrahedrons, ziggurats, polypopa- 
gons and space coups. It had many nooks, cranies and different levels with places for children 
to slide, swing and hide. 

The middle school students were divided into three groups: the Builders, the Placemakers and 
the Guides. The Builders went to the early school each day to fabricate and erect the environ- 
ment which was held together by bolts, string, glue and tape. After the initial construction which 
took two days to complete, the Placemakers arrived to enrich the structure by adding color 
and texture. 

The following day the early school children were introduced to their new environment by the 
third group, the Guides. They told the younger children stories, sang and played with them 
in their new surroundings. 

There are several positive aspects that came out of this experience. First, the environment 
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course. After we make our movies 

or shows we get to look at them 
on television (closed-circuit). 





served as a catalyst to create interaction between students, teachers and administrators where 
no interaction had existed before. Secondly, middle school students re-established contact with 
their early school and actually became involved in early school education. Many of the Guides 
taught the younger children through their stories and songs. Thirdly, the middle school child- 
ren were totally involved in a new learning experience. The Builders found new meaning in 
math through the construction of geometric shapes while the Placemakers gained greater sen- 
sitivity to color, texture and form. They all experienced a great sense of achievement in viewing 
the younger children as they happily played in their new structure. 

This project was initiated by Phil Winter and Sam Kornhauser of It Works, who were involved 
in negotiations with the Englewood school administrators and an interested teacher, Susan 
"Segal. It took them eight months to work out the logistics. Once the arrangements were made 
they contracted Douglas White of Alternative Environmental Futures to produce a video tape 
documentary of the construction of the environment in Englewood. 

The concept of Information Offspring and the Regenerative Cycle is largely responsible for 
determining the nature and quantity of material produced. This is how it worked in Englewood. 
The event happened ana proauced information offspring. 

1 It produced a second generation of itself which was a three hour docu- 
mentary taped during the five day period of the experiment. This tape will 
be cut to thirty minutes and will be of immense value in introducing and 
orientating school administrators to the project. It can also be used to gen- 
erate public interest in the project. 

2 Supplementary Tapes: There are several areas where tapes are needed 
for instruction and orientation of the middle school children before they 
begin actual construction. 

A) Tapes showing actual construction techniques and pro- 
cedures. 

B) Information dealing with the theoretical aspects of the 
structure so that the students will understand exactly what 
they are doing. 

C) Tapes can also be produced dealing with peripheral sub- 
jects for use after the event has happened to initiate discussion 
about how a particular subject relates to the experiment. 

All of this information is produced to create a regenerative cycle. The end result will be a total 
package consisting of the materials for the construction of the environment and the accompa- 
nying tapes (in cassette form) so that they can be distributed on a national level. 
Once the experiment becomes widespread it will establish a basis for proceeding with more 
experiments based on these same principles. There can be a new level of interaction among 
individual schools, students and teachers. And there can be new opportunities for public edu- 
cation to become a more relevant experience. 

Contact through Alternative Environmental Futures, 316 West 8flth St., N.V., N.Y. 10024. 





*lf there's nal enough equip- 
ment la go around, especially 
portables, it's hard lo keep 
interest high. Vou ran usually 
send out a crew oi three per 
Porta-Pak (cameraman, sound 
man, and someone to hold Ihe 
record deck) and give each one 
someone something to do. By 
that we mean that there has lo 
be some piece of equipment lor 
each one lo hold so they feel 
part of something. 

Inside, the group usually breaks 
down inlo kids who want to 
work Ihe equipment, those 
who want lo perform, and han- 
gers on. Some kids are timid 
about being taped and you 
shouldn't force Ihem on ca- 
mera. We round thai even Ihe 
kids who wanted lo be I aped 
most often became very re- 
served in w, • " 
in playback. 



Last fall we got a call from Phil 
Yenawine In the high school 
depanmenl nl the Metropoli- 
tan Museum ot Art. He was 
helping fond a filmmaking 
clan and heard we were loan- 
ing out video equipment. <We 
were. Bui we aren't now be- 
cause we kept getting ripped 
olfl. Could he me videotape to 
teach Itlmt 

Of course we said no, lilm and 
video are two different I flings. 
why didn't he /ust underwrite 
a I ape course!' Which he very 
graciously did. So for the past 
five moot hi about a dozen 
junior high school kids have 
been coming to our loll one 
afternoon a week to learn and 
play with video. The piece here 
by Emanuel jarogene telh what 
wem on falter we asked him to 
write it). 

We talk a lot about bow unique 
video b and here one oi our 
best students keeps calling il 





lilm. while ihe kith really loved 
doing video, it's obvious we 
wrren't as effective as we'd 
hoped. So all we can do is lay 
out what went righE and wrong 
and pass it on. There's just not 
too much information around 
about kids and video. 
There were usually four ot us 
to help the kids, rwo teachers 
and two ol us Irom Raindance. 
Except for yelling at them not 
to step on the equipment now 
and then, and telling them how 
to work it. we let them do what 
they wanted. 

The lint few weeks the kids 
went oul on the streets and 
ihot interviews Then when 
the weather rurned cold rhey 
stayed inside and acted out 
scripts that were written or 
sketched oul, using props 
they'd bough r. All of that was 
on their own initiative- Some 
of the resulting tape is very 
strong in its way. (We will ex- 
change a one-hour edir fur 



■Don't buHd up a 
mystique. The first day one kid 
ask us how much a Porta-Pak 
costs |S1,«5) and then wanted 
to know "why are you Jelling 
us kids use H" because he 
though! it W as so eipensive. In 
thai situation, just plunk it into 
Ihe kid's hands and lei him 
start shooting. You've gol lo 
find a balance between having 
a kid res peel equipment and 
nol being awed by its cosl. 
Abo try and minimize the dif- 
ficulty of using Ihe hardware, 
mainly because it's very easy lo 
use. Instead of demand that 
kids circle around Ihe equip- 
ment and get checked out on 
H as il it were an airplane or 
something, let them al it right 
away. They usually want to 
know how il works lo solve a 
problem, not in anticipation ol 
one. And that's a learning 
mode, 

'finally, don't lay a broadcast 
TV I rip on them. Mosl of what 
you and I hey set on TV is be- 
havior artificially conditioned 
by money and studio biases. 



some of your tape See Distri- 
bution section). 

A few of the kids, like Emanuel, 
really gol into making demands 
on the equipment's capabili- 
ties. They even asked lo come 
on the weekends, when school 
was oul, to keep trying out 
ideas IWe were only able to 
let them do that once), 

While they also learned edit- 
ing, our major failure was that 
none ol them wanted to. or 
did. put together a finished 
piece at the end of the course. 
Of course, thai may be our 
bias, just as our being dis- 
appointed by our inability to 
gel the kids !o feedback ver- 
bally on their experience is 
probably more a reflection on 
our way ol dotng video in- 
stead of theirs. 

What we can pass on Irom our 
experience is this. 



TV (e.g. Ihey did a newt show) 
they quickly broke through its 
context with Iheir own spon- 
taneity. 

Moreover, Ihe Porla-Pak can 
go anywhere so copying studio 
behavior is superfluous. If you 
don't have portable equipment 
you can stll work with kids, of 
course, bul in thai mode it 
becomes more of a control sys- 
tem lor an adult authority fi- 
gure. Everyone keeps Idling lis 
about video equipment locked 
in school clotels because lea- 
use it. 



especially avoid scripts. Scripts 
are writing, TV is a visual or oral 
medium. What's the point of 
lorcing assumed behavior when 
kids can reinforce Iheir own 
spontaneous modest The only 
pre- writ ten stuff we sued wis 
done by the kids themselves 
and they soon got oul ol that 



If our plans go according to schedule, we 
shall have in hand twenty-five Sony Porta- 
pak units to lend to community organizations 
and individuals before the summer. 



The slums of major cities rescmblt the ghettos of Eu- 
rope in thai they entrap people behind invisible walls. 
But the resemblance stops here. The older ghettos held 
a community of people with common religious and 
cultural heritages closely tied by an intricate commu- 
nications system. Communications networks, run for 
and by si urn residents in the U.S., are non -existent- 
excepting the "grapevine." Frantz Fanon suggests that 
a community will evolve only when a people control 
their own communications. If any sense of community 
exists in the black and Chicano ghettos, it exists by vir- 
tue of the sisters and brothers whose anger brings 
to the neighborhoods a common sense of revolution 
and/or apocalyptic despair. 

A growing demand by Los Angeles blacks for program- 
ming relevancy and models of community owned and 
operated origination centers which reflect the minor- 
ity culture and don't strain it through a "white screen" 
led to the implementation of the Watts Communica- 
tions Bureau. In March, Nineteen Seventy, the Ma- 
fundi Institute of Watts and Communications Asso- 
ciates (CommA) from Santa Barbara. California joined 
together to form the Watts/Comm Bureau with an en- 
abling grant from the Irwin-Swecney-Miller Founda- 
tion. 

The studios and head-end equipment of the CA'l V 
system will serve 5,000 subscribers in the Urban Re- 
development Project area with a dual cable installa- 
tion that provides thirty channels of commercial and 
local programming. Watts/Comm will be housed in 
the Neighborhood Center buih for Mafundi Institute 
by HUD and the City of Los Angeles. 

The television system planned for Watts/Comm is a 
new concept in "interaction television." It not only 
permits voice feedback to the originating sources of the 
television programs — i.e., the offices of elected officials, 
storefront performing arts centers, schools. CAP centers, 
et cetera — but allows the viewer at home or in the store- 
front, or wherever the television set is placed, to plug 
in an inexpensive TV camera to send out his own video 
message. The system provides the capability ol distri- 
buting many programs simultaneously with different 
sub-groups of subscribers having the opportunity to 
talk with the program source and, through the source, 
to each other. Two-way audio and video communica- 
tions can generate dialogue, and dialogue can lead 
to community involvement and change. 

It is a proieci that combines the issues of communica- 
tion, communitv. and culture by means of a community 
based, community owned CATV network that will 
serve all ages and economic backgrounds. 

The Watts/Comm Bureau will operate in the new 
Watts Urban Redevelopment Project now in the early 
stages of construction on 10 j Street in South Los An- 
geles. The Mafundi Institute, a non-profit, commu- 
nity -com rolled arts and cultural agency, will manage 
the Bureau — developing die programming and main- 
taining the operation as a public utility for the com- 



munity at large. The purchase and installation of e- 
quipment, location of professional personnel, and the 
maintenance of ongoing program evaluation will be the 
responsibility of CommA. The Bureau will be equipped 
and operated in the following modes: 

1. Experimental, two-way cable TV communications 
svstem giving subscribers access to locally originated 
programs, commercial stations, and special services. 
These services will include: 

(a) Dailv consumer information. 

(b) Rumor control and a "switchboard" advisory ser- 
vice — answering questions on child care, welfare, 
transportation, jobs, legal services, et cetera. 

(e) Eye witness reports on community issues and 
events offering talk-back capabilities. 

(d) Broadcasts from local agencies and institutions. 

(e) Community relevant educational and cultural 
programming. 

(f) Stereo radio broadcasts amplifying the coverage 
of the radio broadcasting station. 

2. Youth communications and training center for tea- 
ching film- making, TV news cameraman skills, and 
CATV operations, and offering paid positions in 
radio and television broadcasting to advanced 
trainees. This training operation will build initially 
on: 

(a) The experience of Mafundi Institute in begin- 
ning film instruction. 

(b) The West Coast operation of the training and 
placement program of the Community Film Work- 
shop Council. 

(c, The elevation of the Watts Training Bureau, 
now operating at Mafundi, to a live operation. 

(d) The training and orientation of communitv per- 
sons in "interaction CATV through the intro- 
duction of twenty-five Sony Portapak units into 
the community. 

The Watts Communications Bureau has many objec- 
tives, but principally it will seek to breach the barriers 
to communication that exist in the black ghetto. The 
Bureau will start many dialogues — between youth and 
vouth, between youth and adults, between various in- 
stitutions, and between the people of Watts and the 
more affluent communities, who will discover Irom 
the Watts example that a community is not just a mail- 
ing address, but something to create, to make work, 
and a living environment which is inseparable from 
an and culture. 



For more information on what they're doing, and for investigating 
possibilities of exchanging tapes, contact Don. D. Bushncil. 
CommA, 1540 Miramar Beach, Sanla Barbara. Calif. 93103. 0' 
phone 805-O6O- 1032. 
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OTHER NETWORKS TO PLUG INTO . . 



...a For Chins* Newsletter 

This is s particularly 9"fl read-out Irom people who 
unrJervtand all of what clecariiraliittrj TV is about 
Especially recommended is the latest Isiue: Commuortv 
Cable TV and Yeu which is the best primer on CATV we've 
seen 

Dorothy Todd Htnaut, National Film Board ol Canada. 
P.O. Bon 4100, Montreal, Quebec 

Inllatocookbook 

is actually a soft vinyl folder full of random access sheets 
all about making your own inflalabltv Good graphics 
Good information High use valoe Done by Ant Farm out 

in California 

Ani Farm. 247 Gate 5 Rd., Sausatlto, Calif. 
Southcoast Notts 

Self -described as "a random collection of the printed me- 
dia that precipitates Irom our everyday activities" which 
are essentially the same as Ant Farm's, because South- 
coast is essentially the same group of people. 

The notes range from raps lo drav ings lo designs and com- 
pc tations. Also high use value 
804 Kipting. Houston, Texas 77006 
Black Communicator 

Most sources ol information about media ownership, what 
the F CC. 's up to. arid so on are geared lor the people who 
con'rol the switches, not the ones who need access. 
This is the opposite A really high Information publication 
about media ownership monopoly, license challenges, 
and bureaucratic goings on. More than Blacks are disen- 
franchised from the media, and likewise f" 
nicafor is useful lo a lo* of different people 
Suite 40S, I730MSI . N W Washington, D C 

Knowledge Industry Deport 

We get this as an e«change publication 
couldn't altord to subscribe. It's SSI a year for 16 (bi- 
weekly I issues Each issue more or less concentrates on a 
single trend In the informatloh "business' and the analy- 
sis Is pretty good. A good source of no-hype Information, 
but strictly from the money end 

Tiffany Towers, White Plains, N Y. 10*0? 
Videa 1900 

We also get an enchange subscription lo this one because 
it's SIS a year lor twelve (monthly) issues Videa 1000 is 
all about video for the advertising community and it has 
high survival value in the sense of knowing your enemy. 
Serf of like reading American Opinion, the magazine of 
the John Birch Society, iust lo keep tabs on what the tra- 
ils* are up to 

S4ParkAve.NY.NY 10016 



On* and Two 

They're put out Irom the What* Earth facility and are 
good, warm, straight information on how to make your 
own survival sfrucfuf e. 
Lloyd Kahn. 12.000 sKyllne, LoiGatoS, Callt. 

Computer fused Education Research Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

One of the articles in this Issue was written out ol here 
(see Umpteby) and they seem to be Into practical, mass 
access uses of the computer, mainly In education. Also 



because we 



A corollary of the group is the newsletter of The I 
five Future Project ar the University of Illinois which Is 
self-describing. Deals mainly with computers. 
Innovation 

This Is a slick, glossy, limited circulation monthly maga- 
zine which Is also expensive (S3S) a year, but nonetheless 
the best management-oriented publication on technology 
and social change. It is to the IWt what Fortune was to 
i he 1950 i 

265 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
Rand Reports 

Not too many people know it, but many of the Rand Cor- 
poration studies are freely accessible even though they're 
sponsored by the military. Many of them have to do with 
media and communications and you can get their biblio- 
graphy by writing them. 

Like most analytical reports, they merely reconfirm your 
own common sense in very dry, ahumen language. You 
read them and say to yourself "I know that." Yeah, but 
you're not getting paid for It. 
1700 Main St . Santa Monica, Calif. 
The New Alchemy institute 

THE NEW ALCHEMISTS are searching for ways a small 
group might aid in creating a saner world Research Is In 
the areas ol agriculture, agueculture, new sources ot 
power, and other skills aimed at enabling man to satisfy 
his needs without destroying his natural resources. On a 
social level, they seek to old and foster the development 
ol decent rallied communities where people can create 
practical alternative life styles based on a profound res- 
pect lor the biosphere and the individual 

Write to John Todd, The New Alchemy Institute East 
P O. Box 431, Woods Holt. Mats 02341 
Clear Creek 

This is a brand new successor to the ill-fated Earth Tlmtt 
which went down after tour issues Clear Creek Is lust 
about the same publication, except with a different name 
It's predecessor was worth having around and so is Clear 

?17*Miision St., San Francisco. Calif 94105 



Akwesane Notes is a newspaper which extensively 
covers all aspects of modern Indian life In North America. 
M it the best source I've read for giving one the leeling of 
the growing unifying consciousness of Indians on this con- 
tinent getting a lot of people together filled with rich 
anecdotes of the past to future. 

You can get copies by writing to Akwesasne Notes, Mo- 
hawk Nation via Rooseveltown, NY 13683. There are no 
fixed subscription rates. Just your help. 

Mother Earth Ntws is another one ol those really 
fine getting-back to-basie papers: practical "how-to" 
Information especially locustng on land survival, and 
creatinganinformatlonexchangeamongpeopiewithcom- 
mon concerns. 

You can write to them at P.O. Box 38, Madison, Ohio 44057. 
(Single copy fl; one year/ 6 issues/ 15.00; two years/ 12 
Issues/ (5.00 

Big Rock Candy Mountain _ Resourceli , or our Edu . 
cation— is an extensive catalog of educational tools and 
processes which increase and extend sell-knowledge and 
acquisition ot knowledge (in their own words! "not by 
molding the learner into a pre-eslablished pattern, but by 
providing resources to help him quench his thirst; not by 
teaching meaningless stockpiling leading to a dissatislied 
life, but by encouraging growth in the present leading to- 
ward a joyous old age, not by changing people, but by- 
awakening a desire to change." 

It's an exciting publication, patterned alter The Whole 
Earth Catalog. Subscriptions at M (6 issues-I big ones 
8. 4 smaller, informal ones I are well worth it (Single is- 
sues ») Write to Ihem at Portolo Institute. HIS Morrill 
Street, Menlo Park. Calif M02S 

And. of course, the parent of them all — THE WHOLE 
EARTH CATALOG — soon to self-destruct after a final 
supplement and issue, as people go moving on. Watch lor 
it II you've never seen it send for old Issues. They're still 
valuable (really "treasures"). They're at Portola Insti- 
tute, 558 Santa Crui, Menlo Park Call! 9402S 
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Because « »nr i publication we tin call up buuk publishers and ask fur 
Ircc "review" cupie*. In return we promise to send two copies of the review 
li.uk to [he publisher when it appears The frrebics we pit were. 
DESIGN WITH NATURE, by [an L McHirt The Natural Hmurv 
Press, Garden Cm. New York IS>7 pp. lit 9t l»ot 

This took it bftth worth every penns and (w ripnvuvc'. bcciuv it rfiould 
be much more .wcMibJr The publisher iav> a low -tori paperback vrnwn 
w-dl be rjij! in late summer In the: tnranlinvr In and x»rr it from j h 
brary. or a friend, of larntthing.. 

Design untb Mature is both a mrra- manual and a manual for ecologically 
sensible lommuniiy struxturm|i Mi-Harp alternate* a chapter of ttttury 
with one of practice Spectfrcalty he show* how it's pom Me tu embodv an 
ecological icft&ihility in the pace mem *>f mad ways, humesitev and wW* 
iipmmunitio I ikr an> Tint- book, u's applications are broader than nv 
dnei *ub|cct McHirg i gf >d on physical wicnu can be ovrrEaid on com- 

MS 

THE STEP TO MAN, by John R Plan John W.lcv & Sum. 5Vw V«rk 
1 16 pp 110.00 \96$ 

Juhn Plan ts <hw of rhovt scientists who thinks he knows enough to write a 
liook. And he dues. Me'v J a id dovvrt a $orr of cyberneiic-sv^em'k ^ind on 
wxiaL prwos and it scTm* to wurk It s one til the lew hkwfa around which 
nufrgtMs sofrware strategies in the service of social change 

MS 

BIOLOGY AND THE FUTURE Of MAN. ediied bs phihp Handler 
Oxford tnivcnm Prnv Ne» York #Mpfkft2JQ 1970 

A irarmtion buuk A step in pruccis Pamally <4d teitttiwik (with no Ap- 
pt-nJu for atic-\\ibilitv) and paniallv a sprtaJ ol infurmatNin whuh is bm 
,M hy ib-,- vlifw mrakf of the written word But it tontains a prins Jt- 
Cfnt compilation of biological gtiwdirt and e*tcnd<L titolt^ry mm cither reaW 
A hkilo^nal statr-of thr-art report 

DC 

VIDEOTAPE TECHNIQUES IN PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING AND 
TREATMENT, hv Mtltun M feVrgcr, Ml). Ete B runner Mj/cI 
Inc . New York JOJ pp fliUU 1970. 

This rs toe of ihr only wuht books on vhlmfapc a* a 
rorihat reason it \ wunh halving, although tht prm issjiH 

iTum fmni: .in jjnihol'p^s , and Ucm Iku l' 
irs It's hard to irnagine that thes have anv 
padent^ as you plow ihroii^h the drs. J in 

n al accounts of videoiape use 

The only exuberance como fmm the editor hims4.1l. lit Berber, who rad 
utes a genuine unuVrsi andtng uf pmentiaJ vidro uw-s. and Or rmJtruk 
Stoller, who tmi\ adnnis that the whiJc i^vihiatrK-ilinKal i.<mtt'tt is no 
!■ i vublr 

Nm a <mc of them, however, conceive, af a tyherntlm ol stif whkh may he 
tndigt-nctms lo an dixtrunx psvchk witrld and sullure Vhu^ the pmd dm - 
too dsiiil tht advaniagi-s ol video as n pcnaim *At\\ iu CMsung mud^ 
of pvycboanaly^s and never get to '.ug^-siini! ihat videotape per fc may have 
a unique capahditv in J suliurt where rmslia arc U nmnpfiwit as air, 

MS 
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The if books we eilbtr baufbl orptt a gift- 

INFORMATION THEORY. LANGUAGE. AND CYBERNETICS. 
I>vj»mil Singh Dover. Nesv York IfJi pp 12.50. I)f>6. 

I he vrn best primer jruunil whuh synthesizes all uf (he atluvr in lutld. 
dcm-iptivr language I pn logged <limn in the math, but ihr svorils tan 
cam sou through 

MS 

THE INFORJUATION MACHINES, by Ben H Bagdikiar. Harper 
& Rusv, New York ify pp lf.». I»7I. 

HagJikian is an uld media bead, a newspaper man I bis u anulbcr one ol 
ll>.™- bonis which V"" rr.id .iinl ui "I tould have told yuu that." |usl 
llkf the Rand Renorn (see Hulilu.jui,ns list), uf which this is line- which 
r it into t» 



On ihr other hand, its vinur is that BagJilun is a vrrs good dd medu brad 
su this is a vert good grid on media histors and ownership 

W'hefe it breaks down is in futufr prosertions which assess the oils sous 
uiming mhnologirs(publii anoi data banks. CATV, nt > and lail lu rscn 
lirgin lo suggest what ihc psychic cffo.-t* might be All Rjgdikian ijii sis 
is thai we're going tu get mure news su that means mure detailed news 
V« w.k'i i,l [MiKc'ssing th.u mlIi-i, pciifili 1 ,ind cccn Jnfic iiiukir^ .in- .il 
rcadv into aren't even considered as new media. probiMv bnainr tbev 
emlhjdv ness software, not hardw are. iicbnoli>girs 

MS 

FITUM: SIKtCk. hs Als in lolllrt Random House. New York fOt pp 
SI Vf IV70 



great title, and 
honrsis jIhiui 



h mjkc it onto 



(In i he other band, it suRi 
an jmholugv written liv dc 
human feelings towards tin 



Wheie in Isrgio- Futurt Shock is a 
the "bestseller' list hase a certain 
In people's genuine needs. 

Tins is c'asjlv ihc best inventors id elf rets and c-fleci causing phciUJINCiu I 
Isniiw ill for lhar reason tl's worth owning, but not until it comes nut in 
paperback this spring 

What's tcalls ssrong with it is the whole hspothesis ol lulure shock, whkb 
is mainls a condition of people who Irs and las the past on the present 
and are then bewildered because thes re not the same Kui most media 
ihitdren has e no past lahisturs ) so ihes 1 don't sulfer from thrconditKMl 

thus, lofflet i- tulalls iniapahlc ul detailing a sensible lutute shink tri-ai 
mmt. alihuugh he tries in chapters which seem tu hai-e Isccn taelced on at 
his id i kit's request. 

K. cdirig this sstiuJJ help suet utije'fvund vuur parents in presisels (he same- 
« .is i lies isiiol.l undeTsiand V..U il ihes read Railing Stoat 

MS 

J / it HVMAN USE OF HVMA S BEINGS, bs Nortjrn Weine. \ 
New Yurie 218 pp (paperback) II 4f l»IO. 



EXPANDED CINEMA, by fiene Y<,ungble«id C P Duttun & to . Int., 
New York 4JI pp I45f (paperhaik) 1970 

ExpmdrJ Cmtma it the vers' brsl sou recti™* around on new media And 
some of his meta-rap. hie "The Audience and the Mvthof Entertain mrni.' 
whKh svnthesiirs informatieMi ibeors and pop culture, is downright tinl 
bant 

I he pruldcni is that (.me w rites about it instead of doing il ~t Tius he has 
a lasemaiton (or hardware almost in nrro without mutfl sense ul the social 
consequences „l teehndote |)c aim ireats ihings as an" which somehow 
renslers them peripheral lo the culture instead iifcmtrat 
Wf 've used a small shce ,.f this hook in this issue of rcctJha/ Softwtn (see 
Hardware) and other piece, „f his ,n the first „suc So. drspue us laults. 
it obvKiudi has a lot of use for us It should fur wu too. 

M S 

NOTES ON THE SYNTHESIS Ol K)lt.Vl. bs tnristopher Alnand 
er Harvard I n.vrrur, Press. Cambridge. Mass >!6pp H 7* l»*4 
II games like W,g JV Proofs OffSrn hase taken the ennui of Mon- 
opoly and sou re looking to applications, these ' notes ' will lake sou through 

the proem. 

Mi s.io.lri , spli,n-> I,, rclaiionsliijis li,[ss („ panvrn ul problems and 

the timerji ul problem solving and then goes „ n to the relatiurts l>enveen 
re-latmns lu jttve a topologital approach to elesign 

The beauts id the book is ihat after laving nut his prueevs. he runs through 
■ wurkrd example Idoign of an Indian Village), giccs a mathematKal Heal 
ment ol ihe wotktd example (programmed kit an IBM 7U9t)) and lies 
up wnh nute-s M ihr notes'' whkh include an extensive bibliographt 

Alexander maintains ihat ..nls ihe- blessed have the necessary imuHlve un- 
derstanding ot leum and de-sign, and as a sale-guard against complete dc' 
hMmifliuiMi Ahh century .l.'signrrs must rcls on new appriMihrs He-re's 

one. 

M W 

LAST AND FIRST MEN. I„ Oh. Stapledon Dover. New York HI 
pp I paperback I t.'ctl |»)| 

Ear out ep» w,emc ftetton 

And it sou don I know Dover Iwoks. ehecl themout A real resource 

MS 

OWirB, b, trank Herhen Aee. New Yurk Ml pp (paperbaekl II.2J 

Dinii nines epic science lie' nun as paialilr with a keen ecological sen si In I 
us jlso msihologs. hisnirv. adsenturc. ixililical inlngue, brilliant in 
sights into women and politics, incredible re-alitv [amass transcendence 

BK 

INTEGRAL YOGA HATHA, by Yogirai Sti Swami Satchidaninda 
llidt. Rinebart and \\ mston. New York. IVV pp . 14 ys 



lake fuller sass, we're caught in twenty -five year feedback loops Some ul us 
had tead this before, sume of us Hadn't, all ul us ihink it prulsably makes 
rri re sense now than n did when it was published Nui all carry-overs 
I mm ilu mill's an- anachronism A seminal worlc. as thev say. 

M.S. 



Bc-auttlul. cleat pictures and t-xplanaliuns uf i 
and exercises m guide sou Easy m billow at vour 
l.ids disniscr lis right locations 
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STRUCTU 

by 

Liz Phillips 



My interest when I began to build sound struc- 
tures was to create a new kind of environmental 
space where the structure of the space was only 
defined by human interaction. In the space 
people could act as individual systems within 
a larger system. 

To build sound structures I use electromag- 
netic fields where people actually become 
electronic components in the circuit. There- 
fore, the collective presence and movement 
of the people in the field feeds back audio 
responses. The field operates at radio fre- 
quencies. It takes a three-dimensional form 
which can be found only through physical 
involvement with the space. Then the struc- 
ture is perceived as changes in audio tones. 
The tones are in response to the total actions 
and relationships of the participants. The people 
themselves, are also potential sound structures 
realized only through contact with other 
people. With the new feedback, audio and 
kinesthetic patterns evolve. 
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folate a wCrt under the. 
r tablectoth Which runs to 
Watk txx ■ oscillator- 



& set taixe wfo* kywes 
Sound patterns. 
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TENTATIVE DESIGN 
FOR A FLEXIBLE 
VIDEO ENVIRONMENT 

By Ira Schneider 
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The design includes three basic zones: the feed- 
back introduction corridor, the process tele- 
vision interaction space, and a video informa- 
tion area. 
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The feedback introduction corridor is designed 
as a transitional zone between recognitions 
of where the entrant has been and where he 
is going. The monitors in thecorridorwill feed 
back live television of the entrance to the space 
itself, the walk up the staircase and/or the el- 
evator exit, and a preview of what the entrant 
will experience in the process television inter- 
action space and the observation area. (Such 
a preview helps reduce the initial self-con- 
sciousness which people experience upon first 
seeing themselves "on television." (e.g., "Hi 
mom, I'm on TV"). 

Upon turning the corner the entrant finds 
himself in a more brightly lit space in which 
he can observe (through a two-way glass pane) 
others participating in the process TV inter- 
action space. (There is a possibility at this point 
that the entrant is picked up on a camera held 
by participants in light pool C). 

After this point the entrant can choose to be 
a participant by entering into the process tele- 
vision interaction space. If one of the cameras 
which hangs from the ceiling is free then he 
can become an operator or he can enter the 
space. as an actor. As an operator the partici- 
pant can interact with other operators or mir- 
rors (one or two-way) or monitors. If the en- 
trant chooses not to participate he can p 
on to the observation area and watch live 



of the antics of the actors and operators and 
perhaps of the observers, himself included. 
He may then choose to become a participant 
at some level or to remain and observe him- 
self in the private self-observation chamber. 
The entrant therefore has the choice of being 
a passive observer or an active participant, 
either in a social space or in relative private. 
Unlike other museum video pieces (e.g. the 
"Information" show at the Modern), the par- 
ticipant is given maximum control over his 
own feedback. 

If it is desired the gallery can be easily converted 
into a video information center (for showings 
of pre-taped programs) by simply turning off 
the cameras (and raising them to the ceiling 
or removing them) and possibly providing 
cushions for additional seating. The pre-tape 
programs can be played back through any or 
a'l of the monitors. 

The gallery can also serve as a studio where 
tapes are recorded of the ongoing activity or 
of other planned activities. (In the latter case 
the two-way mirror can be removed to pro- 
vide more space, while the self-observation 
chamber can be used as a control booth). 

Storage of equipment not being used is pro- 
vided for under the partitions and monitor 
stands. 

Video cable can be strung across the ceiling 
beams and dropped through the hollows of the 
frame construction partitions to the built-in 
monitors and hanging cameras. 
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ALTERNATIVE FOR ALTERNATE MEDIA II 
PEOPLE'S VIDEO THEATRE HANDBOOK 




On the basis of relinquished responsibility by the many, the few have been able to monopolize power. Power is 
access to resources and control of accesses to resources. The technologies of mass media communications (satellite, 
broadcast, cable and closed circuit) make opportune a people's tool for access and input by the many into the de- 
cision making function of whatever social system prevails at any given moment. Here exists the arsenal of wea- 
ponry by which to confront the imperialization of human intellect inherent in our present systems of education, 
economics, government and culture Relinquished power must be reassumed by the people forcing those whose 
vested interests are consumerships. constituencies, congregations, audiences, etc. to respond or go under in the mire 
of their own economics of dog eat dog competition. News is not information disseminated from a place of responsi- 
bility down to places of relinquished responsibility- We support government to have men oversee necessary bureau- 
cracies but we do not hand over to them our rights of defining reality nor can we condone censorship and manipu- 
lation by information brokers salaried by any elite in the power struggle. The power struggle belongs to the peo- 
ple. 

The closed circuit video tape system is the basic component of electronic media. Playback is instantaneous and the 
tools of production are one and the same with those of distribution: the VTR and monitor which can be carried 
into any situation: i.e., a living room, the street, a school, a TV broadcast station or cable channel for further trans- 
mission by air or line. Depending on the content, one could find their living room functioning as a city council 
chamber, the street, a psychology lab, a school, study halls in the Library of Congress, TV stations and cable chan- 
nels as national and loca I polling precincts. 

There are three basic areas in structuring a video theatre which is the basic unit for the production and exposure 
of individual information: 1) rhe facility; 2) content; J) and broadening exposure. Facility refers to advertising, 
personnel, environment and admission charges. In NYC the Village Voice carries ads for about SI 5.00 weekly 
which in size and reach will suffice. Posters and fliers also help. Posters giving information on theatre location and 
hours of operation can be made up for about $50.00 per 1000 on cardboard. At least two people to take admis- 
sions and run tapes is necessary, PVT has, since its inception, conducted the Live-Forum during showings. This 
type of feedback format necessitates, then, a shooting crew (camera and interviewer). The environment — seating, 
number of monitors, size of space, etc., can be simply chairs facing one monitor or as has been created by Raindance 
in NYC. a multiplicity of space, alcoves, platforms facing a number of rfionitors placed in a variety of locations 
at different viewing levels providing a comfortable, lounging atmosphere. Global Village (also in NYC) orients 
their audiences towards nine monitors placed at one end of an open large loft space. PVT has evolved from a one 
monitor format to a livingroom. rug covered space, using three monitors in a half circle facing a larger half cir- 
cle for seating on couches, chairs and on the floor. Lighting is sufficient for indoor shooting using 150 watt floods 
hung from ceiling pipes Centrally, a space designed to stimulate interaction between members is most applicable' 
to the video experience. Videofrecx. for example, has people up to their NYC production studio loft creating an 
atmosphere of intimacy between themselves and the audience. As to admission, whatever the traffic bears to cover 
at least advertising costs, tn NYC a fair fare is $2.00. In Memphis, a group has access to a loca! movie house and 
shows tapes prior to film showings asking 25 cents above regular admission. 




Content is not only the tapes shown but the program of tapes and the format. It can be anything from continuous 
showing of a variety of tapes, to tape- jpc keying with live introductions to one tape, one-subject shows, to showings 
of tapes interspersed with live-forums for audience involvement. A proper show length is two hours. The best 
structures provide for maximum audience interaction. Video is not the frontal oriented theatre of movie house' 
consumerism of pr<iducr; it is process. On Thanksgiving 1970. the American Indians held a variety of demonstra- 
tions at Plymouth Ritck Out of PVT coverage was produced a 40 minute video newsreel. The following two weeks 
at PVT in NYC the tape was shown to Indian and non-Indian audiences. The Live-Forum that followed promoted 
dialogue between the various represented ethnic groups producing a tape having a unique interest of its own. 
Presently' PVT is cooperating with the Younglords Party's Inmates Liberation Front (a group relating to the 
jails in NYC) in a three part, thru- week People's Video Forum. Besides showings of tapes on the feme, speakers 
are also present. All is videotaped in proem and one week's tape provides the tape shown the next week. Each 



consecutive forum will involve more and various inputs of points of view. At this |uncture, "Broadening Expos- 
ure" need be discussed. The production and exposure of information, whether entertainment or news, within the 
present video theatre context is limited. Cross communications between video theatres need be developed. Tape 
exchanges are a way. Considering the growth of cable in this country video people must address themselves to the 
macrocosm of the rampantly developing technology. For example, People's Video Forums on the jails could be 
extended via cable to larger audiences. The Forum format as a cablecast program could be made up of tapes pro- 
duced at the theatre forums with speakers in the studio answering phoned-in questions from people throughout 
the citv in living rooms. A resource of input could be activated and a city-wide consciousness of the issue raised. 
As we have seen, especially on FM radio in the music field, entertainment tapes could be aired on tape |ockeying 
shows to a multiplicity of cultural and ethnic audiences. Locally originated and special interest-oriented news 
programs produced by the newsmakers themselves could provide more insightful public service programming. It 
must Ik- remembered that media exposure is power and journalistic objectivity a romantic myth. The only poten- 
tial for any scmblencc of fairness is to provide each citizen with an amplifier for the expression of self to others. 
I'here can fit- no belter report on housing than the Spanish or broken English statements of a Puerto Rican telling 
and showing his or her East Harlem living condition of a rat infested, garbage stinking. 2 room, fifth floor walkup. 
The video theatre can function as a local information producing unit gaining the support of a constituency of citi- 
zens made up of individuals and groups based in the community. Local information services to the constituents, 
as to material, public services, health, etc.. resources can become a new kind of advertising at low-low cost to the 
advertiser and can be of prime support value to the survival of the theatre. All this might be seen as community 
communication's centers, self-sustained by the community, open and accessible to all members of the community. 
Both as to production and exposure of their information. These centers then having access to cable could realize 
much needed media power. It is obvious that to cable owners this kind of situation would maximize subscription 
to their service, for ihe programs aired would be the desired fare of the people in the community since they'd pro- 
duce them. 

Some idea of cost for a producing/ exposing theatre are as follows: 1 ) space — $150 monthly rental; 2) equipment 
— $5000 for two portable 1/2" video units and support systems; 3) tape— 100 hours costing $6000 yearly; 
4) Telephone, utilities, stationery. $700 yearly; 5) advertising— $2500 yearly, 6) transportation— $2000 yearly; 
and 7) personnel— 4 full-time staff at $5000 each with a support video producers' collective who are compen- 
sated for work performed only and who share profits of tapes which prove to be lucrative. About $55,000 'he 
first year can be cut in subsequent years as major equipment disbursements are no longer needed and community 
support through advertising and services is realized. Keep in mind that the above outlines the ideal condi- 
tion from w hich to start. PVT (see Radical Software II— Alternative for Alternate Media (I) was started with 
SI 700 worth of equipment and a paid for loft space. However, due to the growth of cable many foundations 
are becoming interested in supporting independent video program producers. Federal and state granting agencies 
are also beginning to act. if there can be enough collective insistence on funders. on cable owners, and local com- 
munity powers. For development of community communications centers, the people can affect the course of events 
in confronting the imperialization of human intellect. As it stands now. cable ownership is monopolizing right 
under our noses not onh hardware but software production and distribution. The FCC. which has questionable 
jurisdiction over cable because in most or all cases there's no crossing of state lines, must also be challenged. We, 
the people, must demand rights to access and exposure to cable lines of communications. None of us should sign 
cable service contracts without clauses which guarantee access to expose our information without sensorship 
on a regular basis on that cable line. We must make this issue a national political issue involving even pres- 
idential candidates' support. We must assume our responsibility of power and inherent right of self-expression 
without censorship. No one owns line of communications. If human intelligence has developed .1 means ol broad- 
ening those lines, we thank the men and women as individuals who were instrumental in that effort, hut we must 
not allow them to be rew arded with the power to determine our rights to utilization of those lines. 



for better cable. 



In response to the above we invite your intellectual and material feedback to assist PVT in forming The 
Committee for Democratization of Electronic Media (COMDEM) Donations will go to establish a legal 
staff to approach redefining cable contracts, FCC rights over cable, 
COMDEM — PVT, 544 6th Ave, NYC 1001 1, 212-691-J254. 
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early stages at experimentation, we an ail still 
_ nlng what video can do with our minds. You might 
refer to Mil Ion Berger's book. Video Techniques in 
Psychiatric Training and Treatment. Merrily Pasttal 
of Bos til, Shawbridg*, Ouebec is writing an article 
about video and therapy She (eels that video confron- 
tation In Itsell has therapeutic value, although psy- 
chiatrists are quick lo add that, with a trained ther- 
apist, the video Is more efteclive. Joyce Wyden has 
boon using video as feedback in working with groups 
back In working with groups (see Radical Software I). 
We would of course be Interested in hearing from people 
who are experimenting in these areas. 

ai- feeiUtk * differed tf.eth«iS 

sim ii If feedback (camera pointed into monitor recording 
itself, itiell, Itself, etc. and varying contrast and pat- 
terns I is probably one of the first video lun games most 
people discover, Other setups of varying complexity 
have also been developed, one of which is the double 
teedback delay loop (see diagram}, which allows you 
to see yourself from fore and behind during different 
time sequences, present, 1 seconds past, S seconds 
past, and luiiher and further into the past, hmmmm! 
Try it for yourself using different combinations of mon- 
itors, tape decks, and cameras. 

Video feedback Is one of the simpllat ways of changing 
Images More abstract images can be formed using 
a video syntheslier. The Sony special effects gener- 
ator (SEG) can also be used to create lades, wipes, 
double enpesuret. negative images, etc. using two 
or more five cameras. Shooting oft a monitor some- 
^Ts has weird e.-ects and ^ZHSEX 
irast, and vertical and horuontal holds can increase 
abstraction. 

Hew did I # ^ytbojcal - 
w& tKreu^ut \ xV & to* flat 



...netffe Asp is Vide© • 



mmmm 

\\V*£ Video *>#F* 



... a new global network of communication! Total access 
to Information. More complete and positive commu- 
nication * more conscious evolution Working with 
video usually moans working with other people who 
share many ot these concepts. The nature of the video 
medium lends itself to honest documentation, record- 
ing life as it is. Of course some people would abuse 
the medium, but more and more people are simulta- 
neously arriving at similar conclusions, regarding vi- 
deo, that is, that it must be used in the interests of so- 
cial change, to create an ecologically i 



HUY A POKTA-PAK, ae, or borrow a^T-k. «JJJ * 
Sell your car. Go co-op. Form tf ^tm rnmn* 
be done In groups anyway and It s more tun. 1 mm 
your friends. Once you have the equipment in I 
the rest follows naturally- Start a video f»jari.r fatOtM 
a vHtee environment Take to the streets. Start taping 

ing a Porta-oak- is like buying a friend! 



Drop oui is usually caused by dirty 

times the lape has been recycled too many times or 
is the old brown back tape. Black lines or white streak s 
acrossthepicluremaybecausedbydirtyrings.(Rings 
are on the white plastic cylinder at the axis of the two 
,ape heads.) Reler to the Sony or whatever manual 
which will lell you Ihe areas on the machine to be kepi 
clean. Sometimes you can record over, but with clean 



At present, there is no real access to 
established channels ot communication (i.e. bread- 
cast networks, cable systems, cassettes I so in order 
to reach as many people as possible, we have to do a 
little legwork! Vic Coses of the Center for Ihe Study 
of Social Change in N.Y. suggest, that solidarity and 
revolution are facilitated by broadening the collective 
imagination. It would then follow that only If we list 
our tools in a creatively new and different way, will 



(or *K^UER£ Q» 

Yes! Surely you're there but how can we llnrt you if you 
don't speak up? Write us a letter so we can tell t 
body else who you are and what you're doing. 



vide© titers 5 -what Uvey are 

Video theaters are springing up all over the country and 
the Interest they generate tor videotape keeps expand- 
ing. We know of theaters in New York, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Austin, Texas, Toronto, Canada, Boston, 
etc. etc. They range from the simplest of systems lone 
tape deck with several monitors) to more complex 
video environments Involving several decks playing 
several channels simultaneously, complementary. 
Some theaters also omphaslie participation and in- 
teraction, encouraging Ihe audience to become a part 
of the video event. Double le^back tape delay loops 
(see above), and live forum feedback format (see or- 
by Ken Marsh, People's Video Theater) are a- 



Olstri button systems are certainly being considered by 
many people working In 1/1 inch video and since the 
established channels have failed lo meet our needs, 
philosophically and financially, we must certainly 
come up with our awn answers. Simple tape exchanges 
are the first step toward getting our tapes circulated 
but we must also assure ourselves of some means of 
support. Rather than go into detail in this space, I refer 
you to articles by Ira Schneider, Paul Ryan, Allen 
Rocker and Michael Shamberg in the distribution sec- 
tion of this issue. We would be Interested in all the 
feedback we can get on this subject as It Is such en 
important aspect of our video lives. 



Please print m©re infcnw&ta. 



lions are slowly coming around to supporting the 

kind of work we are doing, but beware. They hold the 
carrot in front of your nose and will put you through 
changes I M.Y. Stale Council on the Arts has promised 
large sums to local video groups but has yet to produce. 

The alternate method of support of 
coursel Is offering your services in return for lust com- 
pensalion. There Is money in the school systems for 
community related protects and with enough tore- 
thought and a sound proposal these lunds mcj be tap- 
ped- (See the proposals submitted by Ihe Watts Com- 
munications Bureau and the Santa Crui Community 
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Look around! You can see the kinds of things other people 
■ re doing which varies so much, and you can look to 
your own lite, your own iiche, and (ust imagine you 
could show lo someone else or even to yourself. You 
actually have the opportunity to increase Ihe exper- 
ience of people you don't even know. Who are you? 
Where is your head? What are you into? Believe It Or 
not, we want to know. Shaw us your environment. Show 
us yourself. Teach us something we haven't yet come 



.Are fler&r&ck i\eeersctf»y 4? 
UwA are twft news cvwUdl 

To protect yourself, II would be wise to have people in your 
tapes sign releases. There are, however, other consi- 
derations besides legal which you should note. If you 
are not making a lot of money oft your tapes, people 
i't mind being in them. But, if you should 



start making a profit oft 
rightly want* cut. " 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Sanli Barbara 

Apollo lAri Thai HurttiiPleiad*. Cernmunica 
tton (Richard C. Latter i into light protection and 
holography iniittuling a ete»> which will gener at* 
information and get ut into the? tv .IwdiO 

C-\L a h t v , 7 HO o i f no* k % h i . a , Durban* * ISM 
Leonard Horowili "Video in the Street*' 
doing, being, ted-back to each other, all 
laughing. >rmhng r garnet, etc 

UCLA, school at Architecture « urban Planning 

J a met Hirurft peripeciive ol Fulitr VoungtMwt) 
rather lhan aesthetic, imere.ted in uic of v.tjao- 
ingrvellov barrios, and blu« collar areai Aliopoi 
tibiiiiiei lor ihe very diie to eilcd a-»«/«nc»t 

ENVIRONMENTAL COWlMU H »C AT I O RS A VENICE 
FILM FRICASSEE 

Have Shibaden and ipec.aMy moditied odriio 



ANT F A BM / SO UTH CO AS T , J« Gale 5 Hr>., 5*iHal- 
Send mi iipt » well ivnd one back -no ih.l. 
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Lloyd 4 Sarah Kaf 

a lot bi dome stuff 
on I epos, ini 
gat 17 domes here of dif 
up a new community a 

land, win iry to tape the whole proc*». I'm trying 
to get Pacific h t lo buy a *tr rather than hire any 




HftCPHIN DAHCEhS 
I SHpra Rd.. BflvtOtrt 

Have dorrt dance in Solpaad Prison, cro-op 
gnliig el ttie no* fter-uley Munruin. Body analysis 
and movement, and celrUratlon ot In* S>Bbain 
in Temple 

L(WRENCE MEHKIN, P O Ba> 7M>. San Rat*el 

svrwt 

Protessronal writing n*lp. ' In* vrdeo generation 
must in* med.a leu local »no»s «nd mini 
em lake you on Oy sponurs of local trooAstores 
recorO shops, etc It's nice lo experiment but 
you've gol To do better lhan I ha estafcHisrimenl," 

ELECTRIC EVEJVIDEO 
Frencisc* 

SVe will be showing tapes and operating an ongo> 
theater and production facility Skip Sweeney 
Arthur Ginsberg 

UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 

Or Howard B Jacobion. Chr . Journalism 
We would Be nappy 10 be a video information cen- 
ter Would like lo start a video club here similar 
to ihe cinema guild bui would need e constant sup- 
ply ot soltware lo keep interest end Bu.lO paying 
programs 

ELLIOTT MITCHELL East 
Mine el Orlando 

"l think 1 am as aware as most ol rise 
at commercial tv. But lo eat. I have to live with 
Ihe ones I cannot change from within so I'm 
with you in spin) if not m the Heth I'm sure there 
are others in Ihe same boot as rnysell, and maybe 
I'll hear about or from them through your publico 
lien AAaybelhcre s hope lor me and my kind 

UHDEKOBOUHD VESitiULti. 
Cawes. Flo 

"We must exercise aBsolute creative Ireedom to 
insure the mass gets more than ei 
new avenue of education entertainment iwe are 
into visual interpretation of music I 
ST MAR Y CENTER FOR LEARNING. Sr. Arm 
Christine Hemli, tr> N Da men, Chicago tWU 
I've prepared scnpis which were executed 
ihe help ol Ben I Howe" Siud.os about our 
.menial school and also a lap* I snowed ai the 
National Council ol Teachers at 



STATE university. Slovens FwiM. 



a le station that broadcasts 
tor a br.ef period each day over local cable Chan 
net. we arc trying to evolve this place into a tori ot 
a ■ per imenl i information center lev nils multi-slat* 
area using underground Iv at the real education 
form far kids I classroom wllhdul walls I but totally 
olvcrgenl Irom so-called adircatbonel tv. 



Larry c Coppard; using video In training com- 
mutiny group, m how Is deal with community prob- 



•AAHHATTEN COLLEGE. VI DEO COOPERATIVE 

Thomas Hall. R.vrrdeie. we have a student run 
cable iv system done In cooperation wllh Ml St 
Vincent College scheduled to begin t 
by end ot Feb lo students, i 
laculiy ot both campuses 

EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION CENTER, SUNT, 
Blnghamlpn 

Looking at into out ol thru Touching smelling 
threading adiusling listening outlining inlinlng 
pointing tasting planning liming talking I ,vmg wltfl 
..deoiape Trunk ing unthinking the, nt»r1«eol an 

l/l I 
Ken Oominick 

GUY PIGNOLET, VEO», VIDEO CENTER UttIS 
Library, Cornell University, Ithaca 
I have Brought beck from Algiers Iwo really heavy 
I 7 inch tapes which I think should nave ma«imum 
distribution "Tlse Bust ol Timothy L»ary « vis- 
uals ol Lean, and wile with audio overdub By eid- 
Alto "The Panther Embassy in 



GEOFF STILES 4 PETER CUOIZO. 3701 Chastnul 
SI-, Philadelphia 

Working to set up a local community or ten lad video 
pro, act in Phil a area want la get togtthar wllh 
sih,r pwtpit win have I.') Inch hardware is d*. 
.(lop. coom.. ana dismay now vhko maitrisi 

torn eaev oamg, no i paan 11. auiiia 

Charlie, a mosaic ol a people starting a video in*, 
ater Need programs 



in the process ol designing and running interaction 
en perl men Is which will entail various kinds ol star- 
age I teedback I and hopefully will entail % 
puler.TV hybrids. Canada Is en latere 
If ran concerning cable a vl0i 

NATIONAL FILM BOARD, 
Baa 4100. Montreal 1)1. P.O. 
Dorothy Todd Honani 

McGILL UNIVERSITY, h 

Naltdfi Becker; tree video Is happening in Monlra 
al Garnering ol intarnalional video Ireaks early 
March 

PEACE TV -no I 

IHTERMEOIA, ttt2 C. Isl.Vai 

"hi. Irlends! " 

ENVIRONMENTAL CINEMAS. 'N Yenge St., Suite 
II J Toronto 

We are opening our nrsl 100 scat i 
lar in downtown Toronto as a prototype We are 
interested in product, presently on videotape 

GREGORY LOBOTOMOWSKV, el King SI., 

W.C.I 

We're starling an underground video service here 
I would Be interested in one hanging leges with 
other video people. Info inland lo akplore the s 
trum of video programming from t 
porting to spirituality in the tube. 

JOE PAT. Rotterdam Arts Foundation. Aid. Tentoon 
slrllingen. Kruisptem Ja, Rotterdam. 2 

The lirti step on a video news service has now lah 
en place We re working from the art center wllh a 
mobile video unit Alto Inttrestlng In em-fang 
I ng tapes 




CULTURAL DATA BANK 



Traces video 



1 hr. edit of a,*- p,*«t tapes by Junior High School - 
Class from the first session to the latest. 

1 hr. edit. Tender is the Tape II, a basic exercize in the grammar of video, 
a media primer. Video as a cybernetic tool. Assembled by Paul Ryan. 

20 min. Knowledge & Industry III, an assemblage of a number of possi- 
bilities in the use of portable video equipment. Crisis in straight and 
alternate culture illustrated. 

20 min. Media Primer, all about tv with Nicholas Johnson at Raindance, 
Ors. Al Schef lin and Vic Gioscia discussing the body language of David 
Brinkley, on-the-scene at Buckley HQ election night, a country wedding 
in New Hampshire, and assorted shots from the Raindance data bank. 

10 min. CUKO, street theater with a wino 

10 min. Nathans. The life and death of a hot dog. 

30 min. edit. San Francisco Oil Slick. Rather comprehensive coverage of 
the event from beach to bird cleaning, volunteers, community spirit, 
and use of radio and telephone switchboards for communication and 
organization. 

IS min. Oklahoma City. An eerie study of oil wells looming up out of shan- 

tytown backyards. 
Also: (fantasy) Eddie the Oil Well Slayer 
A day at Pacific High School Los Gatos, Calif. 

Life in a dome, a visit with Lloyd & Sarah Kahn, the dome makers, and 

theirstudents (free school) 

10 min. edit. Canal Street General Store. "We don't make money here, 
but we have a lot of fun." Really New York. 

Vj hr. Standard Oil Man at Froject One. San Francisco. Efforts by young 
ecology and communications people to explain their views. They also 
discuss their very effective communications system which operates 
out of the S.F. Switchboard, and which was of major assistance in mob- 
ilizing the community in a time of crisis (thousants of gallons of oil 
dumped into the Bay causing inestimable damage to the beaches and 
wildlife). 

30 min. "Our Street" (getting to know our town, our neighborhood, what 
have you). 

Kids with clackers, kick ball in the streets, and lots of kids, young and 
old freaking out on motorcycles. 
30 min. edit. THE FAMILY. Haight-Ashbury. A very positive, productive 

group of 20-30 young people involved in self-rehabilitation and commu- 
nity service. A survey of their projects including a non-profit organic 
grocery store, an organic juice factory, renovation of a condemned 
apartment building, an old hotel, and a Victorian mansion, all with 

emphasis on creating a total environment through recycling old objects, 

refinishing, and bringing back their natural beauty. 

30 min. Ann HalRrin's Dance Workshop, performed prior to the opening of 
the new Berkley Museum. Dynamic tribal energy. Beautiful nude bod- 
ies. 

30 min. The Nude Beach. South of Pacifica, Calif. An ordinary day at an 

unordinary beach. An environment. 
Yolo County Fair. Cows, pigs, prizes, and people. 

30 min. edit. Hanging out in the school playground, Berkeley, West VIII- 



1 hr. California edit. Driving West, Judy & Ben in L.A., Ben at record- 
ing session, Barry Gott on electromagnetisphere, Palm Springs, last 
days of Topanga, Tony & Frona picnic in Tilden Park. 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica. An interview with Nathaniel Feldman 
and Leland Johnson who have just completed a study on cable televis- 
ion, discussing the necessity for new kinds of low cost, community ori- 
ginated programming. 
Eric Siegel. Discussion and demonstration of his electronic color video 
synthesizer. 

30 min. edit. Guitar Factory. Creative guitar making from beginning to 

Global Vilkga 

INTERVIEWS 

Street Interviews on the Moon Landing. . Essex St. & Orchard St. 
Jaakov Kohn and Lennox Raphael 
Street Interviews on the Generation Gap 
Tompkins Square, November 20, 1970 a profile 

MUSIC: 

David Peel & the Lower East Side at GV studio Dec. 1970 
White Panther Rally (3 camera mix) 

Holding Together 

Fat Alice 

David Peel & the Lower East Side 
Mousey & Company at Gv Studio (3 camera mix) 
Tape A. Live Rock Feedback at GV Jan. 1971 
TapeB. Live Rock Feedback at GV Jan. 1971 
Tape C. Live Rock Feedback at GV Jan. 1971 

FLAG SHOW AT JUDSON CHURCH: 
Opening of show; 

speeches dance group, flag burning 
Press conference. Federal court building, NYC 2-5-71 
Protest at Museum of Modern Art 

Second Avenue Street Interviews on Flag Bust Theme 12-70 
Flag Bust Interview-Jud&on Church 

Rev. Moody, Jean Toche, John Hendricks, 

Faith Rheingold. 12-70 

THEATER: 

Blue Soap, a play by Lennox Raphael at the Free Store Theater (3 cam- 
era) 

Tape A. "Stalin"-"Red Lip"-play by Ed Wode at Free Store Theater 
Tape B. "Stalln"-"Red Lip" (etc.) Jan. 16,71 
Tape A. Open Theater Exercises 
TapeB. 



OTHER: 

Women's Liberation Demonstration 
Sth Street Building Jan. 16 1971 

Tape A. Kent Artists- interview & Exhibition at Museum Nov. 14, 1970 
Tape B. Kent Artists (etc.) 

Tape A. Club Orgy— The Sexual Act on the Stage Jan. 1971 

Tape B. Club Orgy- Interviews with Performers, and Manager of Club, 

TapeC. Club Orgy- Play "Bushes" 

TapeD. ClubOrgy— Interviews 

Tape E. ClubOrgy— Book Store and Interviews 

National Conference of Christians & Jews ( 12-7-70) 
Tape A. Video Group Feedback 
Tape B. Video Group Feedback 

TapeA. Witch-ln Central Park 10-31-70 
Tape B. Witch- In Central Park 10-31-70 

TapeA. Paul Silbey's Massage Trip 
Tape B. Massage Techniques 

Chi nese N ew Y ea r D ra gon Dance ( " Yea r of the P ig" )1 -27-7 1 

Hierophant Connection & Company at GV I 3 camera mix) 
TapeA. Eddie Howard & Group Jan. 1971 
TapeB. Eddie Howard & Group 
TapeC. Eddie Howard & Group 

TapeA, The Inside Story of Bob Dylan Feb. 1971 
TapeB. The Inside Story of Bob Dylan 

Derick & The Dominoes— (on air) 
Review of '70 N.Y.C. riots etc.- (on air) 

KINETIC A EXPERIMENTAL: 
Design Feedback Jan. 1971 

Multi-camera Feedback— with the Vasulkas ( JLR ) Jan. 1971 
Solarization Tape Jan 1971 
Bob Baker Experimental Tape Feb 1971 
Lower East Side Video Poem Feb 1971 




UiUmsfo Mirror 



Betty Friedan at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business 



: 1971 

Abstracts for the Colorizor 

Clay Whitehead-Director of 
Telecommunications policy— the 
White House-first policy speech 

Columbia-DuPont Awards for 
Broadcast Journalism 1970-71 

All of the above Sony AV series 

for more information about tapes available 
contact Richard Rubinstein, 
308 West B2nd St., NYC 10024 



PHOTO" CHJ^l-Cf 



VIDEO POTATOES (30 min) High-variety assemblage including content 
on wilderness survival, old people, the San Francisco Bay oil slick, a local 
fight over billboard construction, the legal rights of juveniles, the desert, 
random street encounters. Much taping by area high school students. 

LIVING SPACE COMPOSITE No. 2 (30 min) Focus on alternate living 
experiments and accessible shelter materials. Home-made and hy-tech 
dome structures, inflatables, tipis, raps with owner -built homesteaders, 
building with waste materials, experimental playground constructions. 

All tapes (Media Access and Ant Farm) Sony AV series W. Available on 
Sony AV v a ", Sony CV ' 2", and probably Ampex 1" formats. Along with 
specific request, please send raw tape of your own liking (if not, retail 
costs), a SIS service fee, and approximate mailing costs. Open to ex- 
change or barter on a one-to-one basis. Make contact. 



TRUCKSTOP/CAL ARTS (30 min) Trip with video nomads through LA 
with emphasis on CIA as a truck stop access to tools and information. 

OAKLAND ROADSTER SHOW (30 min) Trophies, freeways, roadsters, 
customs, choppers, highway patrol film and excerpts from Alan Watts' 
"What's It All About" show. 

ANT FARM INFLATABLES (20 min) 

SALLY'S ASLEEP (20 min) Hanging out in the Bay Area. 

SOUTHCOAST SUPER-8 FILM-tO-VIDEO (20 min) 



VIDEOFREEX, 98 Prince Street, NYC 10012 (212) 925-7286 
Nelson Becker (Canada), Skip Blumberg, Nancy Cain, David Cort, Bart 
Friedman, Davidson Gigliotti, Chuck Kennedy, Curtis Ratcllff (Califor- 
nia), Allan Scholom (Michigan), Parry Teasdale, Carol Vontobel, Ann 
Woodward, Fat Leo 

All tapes Vi" Sony Old and New Generation 

GLOBAL VILLAGE, 454 Broome St., NYC 10012 (212) 966-1515 

Rudl Stern, John Reilly, Joie Davidow, Laura Adasko, Wayne Hyde, 

Henry Heinbach, Shridhar Bapat, John Brumage, Bill Kutik, Susan Mi- 

lano. All tapes are Sony AV Series 

RAINDANCE, 24 East 22nd Street, NYC 10010 (212) 982-5566 

Dean & Dudley Evenson, Louis Jaffe , Beryl Korot, Paul Ryan, Ira 

Schneider, Michael Shamberg 

All tapes Sony AV & CV Series 

PEOPLES VIDEO THEATRE, 544 Ave. of Americas, NYC (2121 691-3254 
Ken Marsh, Elliot Glass, Elai,ne Milosh, Howard Gutstadt, Ben Levine, 
Judy Fiedler 

All tapes Sony V»" AV and CV Series 

MEDIA ACCESS, PORTOLA INSTITUTE, 1115 Merrill St., Menlo Park, 
Catlf. (415) 323-5155 

Richard Kletter, Shelly Surpln, Allen Rucker, Pat Crowley 
All tapes on Sony W AV Series 

ANT FARM/ SOUTHCOAST, 247 Gate 5 Rd., Suasalito, Calif. (415) 332- 



All tapes on Sony W AV Series 

INTERMEDIA VIDEO BAND, 2023 East 1st Ave., Vancouver 12, B.C. 
All tapes on Sony "2" AV Series 

See issues I & II for other cultural data bank listing of Videofreex, Rain- 
dance, Global Village, Media Access Center, People's Video Theatre, 
and others. 



Intermedia. Video Band 

Bear Paw— anti-western cowboy ghost town stagecoach 
nature dance 



B.C. Almanac— selfreflexive documentation 
phers National Film Board Show V2 hour Nov 70 

Mushroom Walk— search for the elusive mushroom and 
back 

V2 hour Nov 70 

Channel Eight Interface— guerilla video in TV studio feed- 
back 

Vz hour Dec 70 

An Experiment in Theater and Perception of the Self- 
Vancouver Art Gallery 
4 hour Oct 70 



Satellite Gallery— percussion 
community be-in feedback event 
Dec 70 



concert documentation 



Christmas Eve Event-music/light festival feedback- 
evening 
Dec 70 



Video -j* re qX 



Peoples Vicko "Theeft&r 

VIDEO POLLS 

Are men basically good? October, 1970 

What do you think of the American Flag? September, 1970 

NEWSREALS; 

Women's Sufferage March, August, 1970 

Puerto Rican Students Conference at Columbia, September, 1970 
Puerto Rican March on U.N. "Puerto Rico Libre," October, 1970 

Young Lords at People's Church: The Death of Julio Roldan, October, 
1970 

Opening of People's Park in Lower East Side, September, 1970 

Tomkins Square Community Center Tour, November, 1970 

The Environment Boomerangs (Ecology), October, 1970 

Indian Thanksgiving at Plymouth Rock, November, 1970 
I Wor Luen Health Clinic, November, 1970 

DOCUMENTING OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
East Orange Model Cities Project, December, 1970** 

VIDEO EXPERIMENTS 

Hands, January, 1971 

Street Scene, August, 1970 

Dog Shit, July, 1970 

German Youth Movement, July, 1970 

WOMEN'S CULTURE SERIES: 

The Supermarket (E. Milosh & S. Niiderman), January, 1971 



EDITED TAPES 



"Subject to Change" I, II 1" Sony and PAN 
White Lake 1969 CV 
Cloisters 1969 CV 

From "Subject to Change" Program: Morgan, Mason and Downs, Buz- 
zy ("I've Been Searchin'," "Reputation"), Major Wiley (Music) Circa 
Del Arte (Circus Arts), Free High School in California AV 

Videofreex Catalogue: Special Effects, Fred Hampton, Mrs. Bobby 
Seale, Abbie in Chicago, Women's Lib, Hell's Angels, NRBQ, Indian 
Poet, White Lake, Dr. Hippocrates, Fuck Flick, Dome AV 

Mountain AV 

Women's Lib AV 

Fred Hampton AV 

Dr. Hippocrates AV 

Dome AV 

Special Effects AV 

Taffel AV 

FerroCementl,ll AV 

Fuck Flick AV 

Lorraine AV 

Indian Poet AV 

Buzzy at the Record Plant AV 

Curtis' Abortion AV 

Van Morrison AV 

To Nantucket AV 

Money AV 

What's This For? AV 

"Love America or Live" AV 

Snow AC 

Art tl AV 

Parry's Rap to the Rotary Club AV 



action; The Food Line; The Group; Group Games (Rough) CV 

Incomplete listing. Contact Freex for complete one. 




FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



CBS Cleans House: 
Rural Shows Out, 
Law and Order In 



No Beverly Hillbillies? No Hee Haw? 
No Andy Griffith or Mayberry fl.f.D. 
or Green Acres? No. Not even Family 
Affair? This is CBS?? Next fall it is. 
The network went the rumor mill one 
better— it didn't just "de-ruralize" its 
prime-time line-up. It cleaned house as 
never before at a season's end. Out. 
besides all those "corn pone shows." 
as one CBS official dubbed them, went 
Ed Sullivan's 23-year-old wodvil hour, 
Jim Nabors, Men af Law. The Interns, 
Hogan's Heroes. To Rome with Love 
and Lassie. Altogether. 13 series, lo 
be replaced by eight new ones (four 
hours a week having to be turned back 
to local outlets under the FCC's new 
three-hour rule). The new entries: a 
90-minute movie made for TV [giving 
CBS three movie nights weekly): Glenn 
Ford in Cade's County, hopefully a 
1971 version of Gunsmoke; William 
Conrad as Cannon, a 1971 private-eye 
modeled after Dick Boone's role in 
Have Gun— Will Travel; David Janssen 
as O'Hara, a Treasury agent; Rod 
Taylor and Dennis Cote in an unnamed 
drama about two 19H-Style crime 
Chasers; Dick Van Dyke in Ihe role 
of a small-town Johnny Carson; Sandy 
Duncan in Funny Face, based on a 
1957 Audrey Hepburn-Fred Astaire 
movie; and Dean Jones in The Chicago 
Teddy Bears, ribbing Chicago's 1920 
gang days. Conspicuously missing 
from the line-up: Jackie Gleason. Also 
60 Minutes, being moved to 
at 6 P.M. (ET). But CBS 



their TV at 7:30 
(ET) in the evening next Fall can ex- 
pect to see many an old familiar 
series they thought the networks had 
dropped. Reason: local outlets will be 
programming 7:30-8 on five out of 
seven nights and most probably will 
fill the time with retired network 
(are. The FCC asked ihe networks to 
program 8-lc-11 but granted waivers 
(requested by ABC and NBC) permit- 
ting 7:30 starts on Tuesday and Sun- 
day nights. 




Part I Part of the problem 



(Tuesday 
EVENING 



I 

Raines. (90 min.) 
0 NEWS-^lm J*n*«n fffl 
(3) NEWS — Bill Hanson QJ) 
O NEWS-^llm Ham (E 
« . ALFRED HITCHCOCK — •* 



O (D DICK CAVETT (£) 

Scheduled: Rock Hudson, singer El 
ton John and screenwriter Bud 
Henry. (90 min.) 
T) QUIT ARRAS — Mimical 




MIOUeUTO VALDES (£) 
SPANISH CULTURE 
GREEN ACRES (CD . 

s throwing a party (<■- 



BACK ON WPfX TV! 



mil 



p erh a 



SPECIAL 



David Niveo rmrratfc \» c . ^ J 
documentary on Scotland Yr t eY . ■ _ 

the Close-up on page A-56-* t d* 
[Don Krwtts will not be wxflfff » e r ><* 
O TO TELL THE TRUTH — Game ^L^^jJPT- 



Qikor (Vlcloria Mev 
(20) NBC NEWS SP 



Panel: Carol Burnett. Peggy C 

Bill Cullen and Durwood Kirby. 

Q MOVIE— Muiteal (E 

"For the First Time." (19S9) 

Lanza as - '■moeramen*"' * 

•Pera «*• • 30 Q HE£ HAW m 

Gu <>««: Roger 3 ?' 
deat ».*. *ankal 

Tabory: Kurt Kasznar. (2 niV, 
m HONEYMOONER8-COW* 

witnesses a bank robbery, 
iinason. Norton: Art 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 




ACHARACH and 
• Best Frier 
April 15. Bel 
1 ready announce 
jINATRA, LILLIAN 
>e you ever wonder* 
iron his nomination 
supporting- actor nomi 
_nat film, Castellano ha 
iM TV series. 



"CARTOON CLASSICS" AND "ROGER RAMJET" SERIES SET FOR CARTRIVISION; 
rt ^ TWO MAJOR CARTOON PROGRAMMING AGREEMENTS ANNOUNCED 

Patterns . S K GOLF LESSONS WITH GENE LITTLER 
rt and other immcr^o BE FEATURED ON AVCO CARTR^rVrivision as 

creement annotmoed todav bv Jeffrey Reiss, 



m 

< 



;sult of * " p * nroeramming agi 



tor of 



What Do You Want Good Grammar or Good Tapes? 



ofth 



program planning far Cartridge Television Inc. , a subsidiary of Ayeo 
n^and Ted Snyder of Color Music, Inc talk is Cheap 



soluti 



on 



I 

Q 

1 

O 



i^eTele vision Inc. has signed with fe 



SURVIVAL TELEVISION 



I Earn 
extra spending 
money. Join 
TV Guide's^ 
Yo 



Broadcast TV has low survival value. Channel and time scarcity 
mean high money, low access. Either artificial superstars affect 
behavior, or "announcers" interface between you and the came- 
ra Seeing yourself, or people who relate to your life style, is 
impossible. Yet broadcast TV is our dominant media environ- 
ment. 

Many of us working in portable video do it not just as a means of 
personal and collective expression, but also as an antidote to the 
psychic straightjacket of commercial television. TV is just too 
powerful a tool to leave to the advertisers alone. 



A system has order, a flowing from point to point. 
The highest function of ecology is the understand- 
ing of consequences. 

Dune Frank Herbert 



For the past year at Raindance we've been talking about alternate information systems and a de- 
centralized video information communications network. Judging from the feedback we've been 
getting lately I letters to Radical Software, phone calls, people coming to our Saturday night 
shows) more and more people are getting into using portable 1/2" video taperecorders and making 
tapes of their schools, their streets, their environs, and the people who inhabit them. We've had 
inquiries from people trying to set up videotape facilities, or groups, or theatres at universities 
or in communities who would like to see videotapes of other places made by other people. 

As with any high survival mode, decentralized TV is of a high variety which just can't be sup- 
ported by 50 million people like a broadcast television show . 

This means that a true alternate network, or distribution system, must respect diversity. It has 
to be able to pass around one copy of a tape as easily as a hundred, or a thousand. 



Most of these people have some kind of 
funding to allow them to acquire tapes 
but they haven't yet gotten to making 
tapes or they've just started and haven't 
yet done anything they consider that 
good. 



PFMKKSS PRINT lrt T 

rht fun, linn at Ihe iuBchao ul The I'rn- 
rni Priat-om will be i win old 

h will br an uoftolnk debriellnr. on linw 
ihr alaa I* warklait io ai la i n ,.iK- 
everyone in the irlul plan nine uad 
worhiaic of thr kllrraalr network, and 
lo jtuard aealavl valuable r) 
ui-rruiag only la the people who are 
iumjIL, admiamrring Ihe plan 

The lecnhd laactloa .1 Thr Proceii 
PruM-Mul will be lo lial aUI Ihe lapel 
we've received, aol )ail la the oaei ei 
rerpte. 1a Ihe Video Aeeeai Olaicr. 
Thai, even Ikoagh your lapra mty (Ml 
he in. iri i d ID Ihe IHembteo parkale. 
yon Mill receive the lervice in ■ Itatiap, 
10 ibai people can rci it loach with 
yoa 



tape? ual«h we a ere? la diilrkbate 
, fur. i at a price iteiitiurc predeter 
mused hy your iDdeaeadenl ol Ihr Vioea 
Acceaa Cplaloa 

Tbw. the Biiembted tape whirb Hon 
9tA will bt h third JteQeeplini i irpi which 



u hald yohr orlRiaal lapel 
people muii roatart you lor lonhrr 
leceal IP Ihem. Vop tberelore becomr 
your awa diitrlbator apd tbr a]1eraaie 
network itayi decern nl Lied 

So tbht'H Ihe pita. We aller tapei Haw 
ior cichaNftr or sale Whea we ret mare 
lortware wr aiienrbie a Video Aet'CM 
Catkldk Tare thai catalog ih ol teres 
lor aale lor eichaoiitl. Voil Ret a re- 
lara proportioaatr to fbe amoiinl pi 
your rape which k iacludeo ili|<urrd 
.r nil riL, 

Kv.a if your tape it nol iprluded. \PU 
Xri the Treaelii ol a lining la Ibr I'ro- 
rntl ?rjat tlut and people ran roalacl 
you directly. IH n your lape tk larluded. 
anievs we arraaoe to do your dlninho 
min >au relaia toar mailer Bad do 
your own Tko, the svviem via v. ar 
I'CBlraliied ind prlal vervrv at tbf 



We would like to set up a model for a videotape exchange and equitable distribution service. We 
have approximately $1000 to do this experiment. If the model proves viable we welcome anybody 
to use it in setting up their own distribution network. In this experiment we will be selecting video 
material and assembling taped information packages somewhat representative of the video infor- 
mation sent to us. In addition we will publish a Process Print-Out detailing what video information 
tape has been sent to us, who sent it, where we are sending the video information packages, how 
much we're charging, what our costs are, etc. 

With your help we'd like to develop this Video Information-Tape Exchange as an exchange of vid- 
eotapes which are basically recordings of reality of what's going on around us: information about 
things that are important for our survival; tapes of people who are getting into things; tapes that 
will help people watching them to understand and feel the environment and experience recorded 
on the tape. Because the information is indigeneous to real needs, and not produced in anticipa- 
tion of a commercial outlet, it trends towards high survival value. 



Videotape Exchange 



11 



How it Works 



Videotape Exchange 



We are assembling several videotape packages of 30 and 60 minutes (Sony AV series, or Type One 
Standard) which include our material and video material by other groups and invididuals in the 
U.S., Canada, and elsewhere. We would like to exchange these for a half-hour or hour of video in- 
formation tapes which you've made. 

In other words, you send us thirty minutes of your software, we send you thirty of ours. You send 
us sixty, we send you sixty. And so on. You get to see what we've taped and get to see what 
you've taped. 

That's the first round. 

Then we'd like to assemble all or part of the tapes we've received into a Video Access Catalog. 
This will be a composite tape which will both have information value in itself and display the range 
and kind of tapes being made. Unless you designate otherwise, we will assume that you have no 
objections to the tape you've sent us being included in a subsequent package. 

We would like to offer the Video Access Catalog tapes, both the ones we've assembled and the ones 
we will be assembling, for $55 an hour outright purchase (both raw tape and software) or $28 a 
half-hour. 



Or, if buyers send us a blank tape, then we will dub the software onto it for $3» per 
per half hour. Those are the information charges. 



$15 



If you request it we will offer duplicates of your entire tape 
for sale (or rental). You decide on the price allowing us 
25% of the sale or rental price if you supply the dopes or 
H5/noor («3.half hour) if you expect us to make the dupes. 

in N.Y. State include S*i tax 



Castettea Are Official at Tim,Ino. j Cartridge Television Files 
t tar cm months «• ■ "venture", Time-Li ft Video baa now aatutad Into a forma i "aarvlce" 
that la cooaltCed Co producing video record program* In a variety of hardware form* t a 
starting vlth Avco'a Cartrf vision. ' 

Bruce Paianar, general manager, has apent nuch of that cine crlaa-croialng tha country 
and foreign continent* looking at hardware system* and program packagaa, and new aaya 
Tia» will produce program* in such araaa as skiing and the environment (vith Robert Kad- 
'Pord), aueical education with Leonard Barnatein, cooking, golf and aax education, la 
'daacribad the Video Sarvlca aa the mlaitng "prograa and di.ttibution 11 
• ware ay* tana and tha conauner. 



link" 

j mat program* will ha produced in Avco'a Cartriviaion format, and are expected to ba out 
- In early 1972. Time aaya it'll market "primarily" by Bail (no aurprli. in view of it. 
'emparlance with Time-Life Books) and aspect* retail coat of a half hour lnatruc clonal pro- 
gram to ba $10-12. One way of promoting the ..rvtce may be to give away a free 
• record with each machine sold. Tioe estimate* there will be 

player. In the hoete by 1S7S. 



No doubt encouraged by tha Time daciaion, 
'on March S to aell 1.1 million aharai at 



- Television is now owned 

' CBS — Lost in Shipment 

V 



5QX by Avco, whoae ownership 
RCA — Sorry, Vrong System 
aaya its plant In locale lgh. 



Cartridge televiaion, Inc. filed with the SEC 
maximum price of $20 par share. 

d 231 after 



Meanwhile, CBS EVU 

fridges. CBS took a full page ad in 

It had made "quantity shipments" to at 

table Life told KIR "we haven't aaao them yet," but CBS Insisted the cartridges had In- 
out. and said it had shipped between 2,000 and 3,000 by i 



H.J. is beginning to turn out 
Bualnea* Weak and five other publications to My 
leaat four customers. One cuacomer named Equl- 
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Aa for RCA, reports circulate that RCA haa put off development of its SalectaVlsion Sya- 
.tem using holography (KIR. Sept. 30, '69) and will produce a video cap* systes In tha In- 
' cerla. A spousBsn for RCA said It waan't true but confirmed that RCA "haa been 
"to other people" about their magnetic tape ayatems. 

-Still tha reporta give credence to a widely held view chet SolactaVleion 
by signify RCA'a commitment to the home video record market, rather than 
la going to be able to touch in the next five year* 

SERIES SET FOR 

Rainbow (1947); "When I'm 
High Butlon Shoes" (1948) Papa, W 
Kiss Me. Kate" (1949) Where Is in 
Souln Pact' ■-- "Thefe Is Not 

Guys and 

Tta VIDEOFILM 

Can>Cnn 

The following material is taken from a 
"M work in progress on Bernadette Devlin, 
Jt thai I am making in cooperation wilh 

Diamaht 
.yj Documentary Film Group. 
-0, The final version will be a Video film, 
m" that is a film based on the video image as SJgS 
■ the prime source of image information 
|Jj distributed 
* . Urns. 

Hello. Doityr It«4) 
Fiddler on lha 
Mame" (1966)- 
Man of La 
Cabaret; 



Q (JJ LOVE, AMERICAN STYLE (£) 

1. A tender reunion involving a 
burglar (John Aatin) who was the 
first husband of his victim (Abby 
Gallon), Phil: George Furth. 2. How 
does one psychiatrist (Larry Hag- 
man) tell another (Jerry Paris) 
that he's planning to run away with 
hit wife (Corinne C a macho) 7 3. A 
sprightly widow (Irene Ryan) runs 
bogus losl-dog ads to meet men 
Stan I on: A Ivy Moore. Admiral: Ed- 
ward Andrews. 4. A bridegroom (Rich 
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Dear GOD, President Nixon, Me, 

(Circle one of the above-^onty one!) -»»» - 

Fue been watching commercial Broadcast Television on and tghts; and a ranchma 

off now for the last years and I finally figured out » ®f °°- n e 



GO 

O 

what's missing from it . . . and the horrible thing is— it's ME "cattiemeri 8 oSSSS* ^ 
and people like me . . . @t+%?/! . , . I've spent years flipping 
channels looking for the "least objectionable program" 
(L.O.P.—TV GUIDE) laying comatose in a couch watching 
stuff that meant tittle or nothing to me. Sure 1 got the news a 
coupla times a day but was always talking about what the 
president or some big shot was doing . . . . It was always the 
scores from someone else's ball game. Vm fed up with it. It 
want a change. I want to know something that means^ 
something. I want something better this time. 
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Ray Walston 

Blaine, Sam Levene 
— "itneta Manser, 
. Edie Adams 
Alfred Drake 
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The higher a ma n r77TrTrJ"""WT7o re his rear 
is exposed." 

! is exposed." Irving Kahn, Telprompter, National Conference on Citizens' Rinhis 
in Broadcasting, Americana Hotel, Oct. 20, S970. 
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Jg Sony Says It Developed 
Color Television Camera 
For Home Videotaping 



By a Wall Stheet Journal Staff Reporter 
TOKYO — Sony Corp, announced develop- 
ment of a compact, low-priced color-television 
camera for home video-tape recording and 
other nonprofessional uses. 

The manufacturer said it expects to market 
the camera later this year. "Large-scale pro- 
duction" could lower the retail price In Japan 
to as tow aa 1833. or one-tenth the price of the 
least-expensive camera In Sony's current line, 
Sony declared. 

Sony called its prototype "the first reallstl- 
1 color-TV camera, with excellent 
lity, for consumers throughout the 
camera alao could be used In 
systems. 

built with tiny integrated 
Sony said It "functions on a 
-Image responsive element 
ciple of the company's In- 
ra weighs just under 14M. 
i on household electrical 

ra will enhance the poten- 
a consumer product, Sony 
pe can be used for home 
d Instant playback, 
at new 13-inch. color-TV re- 
iarketed in April would be 
below comparable older mod- 
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One hour tapes will sell for $55, or J30 more than the cost of raw tape 
I assuming we can purchase it at $25 an hour. We have been paying $30 
an hour). Half -hour tapes will sell for $28, or $15 more than the cost of 
raw tape. 

As to the basic costs we figure it will cost about $12 per hour to dupli- 
cate an assembled tape, pack it, mail it. and keep records of it. Our in- 
itial figures break down this way: 

Equipment & repair I new heads, etc.) $3hr 
Labor in duping, packaging & mailing $4 hr 
Contribution to overhead & record keeping $3 hr 
Packaging, mailing & labeling $2 



are "fixed" costs. That is, for each tape we send out lex- 
©r sale) it costs this much plus the cost of the tape. In addition, 
there is a cost involved in assembling the master from which copies are 
made. This cost should be defrayed across the total number of dupes 
made. We're estimating this at $3 per copy for labor, equipment, and 
repair, subject to revision as the feedback comes in regarding volume 
in the exchange and sales. The rest of the money represents the infor- 
charge to the people who recorded the original information in- 
eluded in the exchange tape. 

As we have stated above: the income for the included information is 
proportionate to the number of minutes on the assembled tape ihour 
or hour ) multiplied by the total sales and rentals of that tape 

If the video information which you've sent us is included in the assem- 
bled information tape which we sell i or rent > you will receive payment 
in proportion to the amount of your video information I minutes) included 
in the tape. (If you only want to exchange between "us" and "you" 
please specify, or if we don't feel your information tape needs to be 
passed on urgently then the first tape you get back from us will be re- 
corded over the information you've sent. ) 

Return to Contributors: The charge for video information I software) 
is equal to the Selling Price minus the cost of the tape (where blank 
tape isn't sent), minus the costs of assembling, duplication, packing, 
mailing. & record keeping, or roughly from $10 to $15 for one hour. 

simply, if 5 minutes of the material which you have sent is included 
you will receive one twelfth (5:66) of the "info charge" of from approx- 
imately 80 cents to $1.25 (or if it's 20 minutes then 20:60 equals 1:3 or 
$3 to $5). This may not sound like much (well it isn't) but from what 
I understand it is somewhat better than the % return to the originator 
in the information book industry If 50 tapes are sold or rented you would 
receive from $40 to $65 for a 5 minute segment of from $150 to $300 for 
20 minutes or if 100 are sold or rented $80 to $130 for a five minute seg- 
ment and from $330 to $500 for a J 



Volume: Based on about $1,000 start up money, if we sell no tape pack 
ages and have to buy tape to send out our exchanges, then we could onlv 
send out 20-25 hours of tape. Or. if we took the tape you sent us and 
mailed our copy back on it we could afford to process about 50-55 ex 
change tapes. 

If, however, we can sell as many as 75-85 tapes a month, we can afford 
to exchange as many as 40-50 additional tapes and still return about 
$1,000 total to the original producers of the video information. 
These volume figures are based on a maximum of 125 hours of tape which 
we believe we can turn out per month without having to get additional 
equipment and space, but does include an allowance for repairs and de- 
preciation. 

In other words, if we sell less then we can't afford to offer as many 
straight exchanges. If we sell more, then we will have to borrow or buy 
more equipment and perhaps find more people to do the dubbing. As 
we're working in New York, where expenses are high, this plan may be 
possible elsewhere more cheaply. On the other hand. New York is a 
center for a lot of video activity which minimizes communications costs 
and delays. 

Our Return: Obviously if we re just meeting expenses but receiving 
nothing ourselves then the plan is a burden to us. On the other hand you 
need protection against our profiteering. 

What we want out of this is the same thing we're offering others: dis- 
tribution for our tapes. We have made and want to make tapes and we 
want to be supported. Unless there's an equitable system for that we 
can't do it. Because no one else is now setting one up. we've decided to 
initiate it. The safeguard, we feel, is that our tapes will have no value 
> other people's do. 

We at Raindance expect to include some (but 
not too much) of the material we have video- 
recorded and cash in on a bit of the " informal ion 
charge " Videolreex. People's Video Theater, 
and Media Access iPortola Institute) also have 
agreed to lei us include some of their tapes into 
the video information tape exchange packages. 
( The early packages will necessarily include more 
local contributions than when the exchange really 
gets rolling.) 



THE FUTURE 

The logical future of a tape exchange /sales network is in videocassettes and /or cable television. 
If we have demonstrated a sensible, working model for video information exchange then we can 
help those media develop sensibly. 

Right now, mostly money people are at the switches in cable and cassettes. And they seem to 
have no sense of how to enhance indigenous video production. 

On the other hand, if we're (Raindance) the only ones in distribution then we run the risk of being 
just another hard-edged structure. 

So we don't know precisely what the future will be. We don't think we want to do it forever, much 
less a few years We have thought of setting a self-destruct limit like the Whole Earth Catalog 
but we feel that's premature, partlv because it would limit our flexibility. Right now though we 
certainly can t see ourselves administering distribution more than a year. We've got other things 
tod^ike^maketape^ m ^^^^^^ 



This is a sample d! the tiling cards wc will br using lor ihr m 

For now please stipplv Ihe lollowinji inlurmaliun with Ihr lape* 
i at *e will include cards wilh Ihe tapes wc return to you 

1 Tille & Dcsi option ol Tape > Subject mailer i . 

2 Kwurdvd by Senl by Address ami t'lionc 
I l.rntlh ot lapo 1/2 hour, or I hour, or mure" 

4 Video system on which tape was made" 

5 fan your playback equipment accept I Imur tapes ' 



Too murk remind (riiffc* with Ihr p 



i.tv in, 



Surni'tMNlv ha* lo start ihi* thiitK Wrhiivc intdtti dPMKii it ihj at much control ikismMc remains 
wilh ihe individual producers, tnhrrrnl in the plan i> 

j You n-laiTi cunirul of vimr rrtdihlrr tapri 

b Tt* Prmmt Prim-ftm vou in rm ihc dr-Uits 

r Vpu rrcfivr I be xtrvKrul a print litunjc w ilui peuplr can carta*, t vwu dnr«ll\ atvd 
d *r publish ■Ufi ol whrre ihe puckaer lap*-- tijw pmr -<j that it tmr maiiTial b im ii*$ti 
viaiejn ."(In* updirvrllv 

2. Yaw lap** g» ami withMl )«ir kMwIfdftt, at a third fitly |nx ahold ol >our .nr mm4 ttll 
H Of iho*t il \m a Ikhtltcr without infm minir VdB 

This m parllt ■ miiir\j> m tin Ihe hunvsty a\ our ucciiunlinn tyaltm The nidjm "alepuard L« lha 
viju huld Your ma^tf rs sjj wtotever wWi in une ihem h«K Ui ftel in much wtlh *ihj TIhj compiled 
ciHHr> wt wnd nut wdt be third ui-m-ratntfi which ha ^nrratlv unMJitabk i-r mmm 1 .1 tiabd 
itv The mum wi us ulM we ha*vr nneooinil .^er leeiltweb v "dm pmplr an- in i.iuHi wilh 
m^mttm imii-pendenlot 1 tt* 

3 Y «tr tap* mrlMjp »HJi J0 irlrl1i(r(h f a ( e»c> like mwt-mt potier or Ifce FBI 

We will nut be n.- to the^e people riireeth i)o the other band H wouWn I 

{■> kci a eufrt Wr will have u> assume tttrrrtiirr that am Line which i* .jn in us K>- hren 

rleared b\ vou (W dil the upe thai we nurselves have madr iappn«imaleK I7& h.mr^i there tP 
nirihinn that would gut am one in trnubtr. and a M thai would ira<h ihrm ■uimeihiii^ 

4 Vow pi ud.u<-tion ew(i i not all iape> eml the tame to mafcr. or are warih the «mci or whm you 
I pel U ikr valve o\ your tape " not rrlreeted in the reiurai you «ei 

Hemember we arc only paving .i vtandand return H the inmpiped lapi^ rVn vour lap*' pfWl tin 
rf|U peoplr mu>| i-nnUi l vuu of deal with ujs tMrlh lor whalrVi't laluc voy pk.m iui llM' lap*" Thi 
advanlrfRT !■■ pro in# inputs to the packauxe lap* eirnlv we all hetp Mapjktrt v*t h *rther 
t, Thr hee*anei • heowttai *er\ tee toe eW*rrial 1 1 1 pi | wha> MM %mti* il rertiin or* 

4mctr* mm4 t^r farm lull ol money white other* flav poor 

That if j real dinner because it will (erwratc an eeiinomii structure whu h will imh ^yppnn ., 
Lliw vHnrU' lit material On the other hand, ihe inherent itrut'iurc nl dti fniruti/nJ T 1 * ^towanJ- 
finawlal Huppuri for a high uurifiu of Inrormatiun 

whtat wr hope i k lh^ii Lbr .illernate netwurk will make un aware ol who we *tv ulhl ihiif lalhei 
than be rannibahxed 'like itu- i>lrj media a*imei we will aswrt t%Wn\ymM a ^""1 
m..hi^,l,.m. < m t ^ l m l iner m. 
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Except for broadcast television, even major information medium in America had its genesis in men who started 
nut because they fell they hud something important to get across. Sure, they wanted to make money, but that was 
almost as a by-product of unique (although not always sane) visions. Think of the early days of any medium and 
there's a name associated with it, not an anonymous corporate structure. 

Only broadcast TV began exclusively as a marketing proposition, carefully creating psychic wants instead of ser- 
vicing genuine need. 

Videoeassettes are probably the most hvhnd medium of the century. Because they have a little in common with 
lumks. long-playing records, magazines and. of course, broadcast TV, people from each of those old media are 
swarming over cassettes trying to figure out w lu re the money is. All see the new medium as the next great ship to 
come in, and this time they're not going to miss the boat. 

At Raindance we sporadically are gotten in touch with people who tell us: "1 want to get in on this cassette thing." 
When they extend that as then only understanding of portable video, wc tell them to fuck-off. in so many words. 

It's practically impossible to find anyone who is concerned about cassettes as a money proposition who also has any 
particular passion about the medium. Of course they see it as fulfilling a need for people who are pissed off at 
broadcast TV. but they see that need only as another lucrative market. While it's also their cant to say: "we know 
videocassettes are going to require a different kind of information (from film or broadcast TV)." not a one I've 
talked to knows what. 

The following is a compilation of interviews in person with Jeff Reiss, program director of Aveo's Cartrivisiun 
cassette system: Irv Stimler, President of Optronics Library, a software house; some phone raps with P.R. men 
at other companies; and information I've gleaned from other print publications. 

Most ot the above are playing a game of roulette (potential high return gambling), but they're betting all the 
numbers. Thus, thev have huge catalogs which eater to every imaginable taste, or they're into marketing surveys 
where money, not survival information, comes first. 

Wh\ this all important to anyone in alternate television is that we've all seized upon new media tools because 
we're pissed off at the way the old ones are being used. So if u looks like the new cassette toots are being co-opted, 
then we've got to lie iter) careful how we cooperate- 
Of course we all need money to stay alive (until we find a way to do it without money). That's not the issue. What 
is the point is whether or not wc might be trading off short term gains for long term debilitation. 

There are a few bucks around Irom Avco and maybe Optronics for production. Yet any of our stuff would be part 
of a voluminous catalog sandwiched in with all sorts of bullshit. So what the packagers get for the few bucks they're 
willing to pav is practtcallv all of our legitimacy, but as fuel for their context. 

Moreover, when videoeassetes catch on, its going to be clear that the people producing especially tor the medium, 
as all of us in videotape inherently are. are going to be the major sources of the besi material: ]ust as the LP first 
imitated the concen hall and then became fabulously lucrative with a true electronic form: rock music. 

The hipper cassette packagers are keeping their lines open to some alternate TV people, hut u'bv shot/hi thev reap 
future benefits if they're unwilling to underwrite ysbtf we're doing now. which is essentially their R&D? 

On the other hand, if We ian get together a tape network of people making television for survival ends, if it also 
becomes a financial success will it pose a threat to interests like Avco or CBS who are pumping millions into what 
they hope will be a proprietary medium? They are already fanatic about how they will control their own distribu- 
tion. 

So here is the scan : 

CARTRIV1SION is a hardware system made b) Avco, a conglomerate which, as 1 understand it, does some de- 
tense work along with conventional films and other things. The system has been licensed to Emerson for produc- 
tion, but from w hat we've seen it's not the best piece of hardware around. Avco plans to sell the deck in a package 
with a TV set and later a separate playback unit, but both configurations are particularly cumbersome. Moreover, 
Avco has its own standard which will be incompatible with Sony and the Europeans. 

To push their hardware Avco is very heavy into proiiramming and has compiled an enormous list ol non-exclusive 
rights to practically every ptecc of old film around. 

Jeff Reiss of Avco, their programming director, is a nice, honest guy who combines a genuine sympathy for alter- 
nate television with a sense that he's buying futures: someday it will be good business But remember that most 
of Reiss* time is taken up hassling the rights to old cartoons and NFL football games, etc. 

Reiss has offered contracts to three groups: People's Video Theater. Media Access Center, and The Ultimate Mir- 
ror. The PVT tape will be a compilation irom their archive called "Liberation 71). " Media Access has offered a 
tape about intlatables anil domes And Richard Rubenstein of The Ultimate Mirror is giving a lovely tape of an 
impromptu outdoor percussion and guitar concert on the island of Ibiza, 

According to each, Avco has offered about S2()t) as production expenses towards finishing Porta-Pak tape onto 
a one- inch master As even S 200 is a lot of money these days, they've each accepted. 

Jeff Reiss says that those three oilers constitute almost all of Aveo's production budget (remember they're buying 
pre-produced stuff) and he's certainly willing to consider other stuff According to Ken Marsh of PVT. the con- 
tract calls for sales price as royalties. 



The problem with Avco is that they're into a heavy public relations game and one day soon each of the above tape- 
makers is going to find himself on a press release along with old Super Bowl games. Even though people like Ken 
Marsh are particularly adamant that they will be returning fair money to the subjects of their tape, somehow com- 
bining the genuine .legitimacy of the disenfranchised (e.g. PVT has done a lot of work with the Young Lords) 
with old movies and the like is more a reaffirmation of old media style than a creation of a new one. 

OPTRONICS LIBRARY is a software house which has no particular system to hype although they reportedly 
are going to go with Philips. 

The president, Irv Stimler, is former executive from MGM records. His catalog will contain software that only 
Optronics has rights to. Their most notable catch seems to be the movie, Battle of Algiers, which Optronics never 
ceases to publicize their rights to. 

Stimler operates out of offices on 57th Street in New York and seems more in tune with how to make money out 
of cassettes than any particular sympathy for people who might genuinely want to get it off through video. He's 
not dishonest, and certainly likeable. Just business shrewd as its own end. In talking to him and scanning his com- 
pany (there are only several employees including his college age son) and its board of directors (full of "names" 
like Clive Barnes), you get the feeling he wants nothing more than to keep his shit together to get bought out, soon. 

Stimler was absolutely non-committal about front-ending any money to alternate TV producers except to say that 
he is willing to listen to any proposal and might ante up some money for tape. After a tape's made, of course, he 
says he would be interested. 

Optronics has contracted with Global Village to produce a twelve issue video magazine, the first of which is sup- 
posed to he done in July and will be about using portable video. 

VIDEORECORD CORPORATION OR AMERICA is a company up in Stamford. Connecticut around 
where CBS labs is located. The company's president, Dr. Stafford L. Hopwood Jr., used to work at CBS labs. 
Not unsurprisingly, Videorecord has selected the CBS-EVR system which is easily the worst idea in videocassette 
hardware (see Hardware Section). 

This more or less reflects Videorecord's big name board of directors which, according to Sam Gale, the company's 
director of communications, "is full of men who have been involved with television for years." It includes Wil- 
liam Bernbach. co-founder of the ad agency which bears half his name, and Eugene Rostow, now a law professor 
at Yale but once a member of the Johnson administration. 

Gale concludes that Videorecord certainly understands that the cassette medium will demand its own software, 
but admits he sees no problems with using the EVR system, and absolutely finds it irrelevant whether or not pro- 
duction is done on film or videotape (of course, the EVR system doesn't care either). 

Gale was scarcely aware of any alternate TV activity in the country, but interested, and certainly friendly to Rad- 
ical Software on the phone, although a little paranoid about being quoted by us, 

The spectacle seems to be a lot of men who grew up in radio and if they ever had any notion of the potential of 
TV never quite got it together to do anything to change broadcast. Primarily, Videorecord is interested in the 
so-called "institutional" market which means businesses and schools. 

To hell with businesses, but if Videorecord tries to move material into schools then they're to be resisted because 
the EVR system is just too much of a rip-off to force on our kids. Videorecord is just another company, perhaps 
a little more competent, which thinks the way to develop the medium is to do marketing surveys. 

While I'm on the EVR system, there is a group up in Boston called the American Program Bureau which is selling 
a package of ten one- hour shows and an EVR unit to colleges for S3, 000. APB, as it's known, handles radical 
speakers like Ahbie Hoffman and Dick Gregory and sure enough that's what the package is all about. According 
to someone who's seen some of the shows: "they're like regular TV except they say 'shit' and 'fuck' and don't 
bleep it out." 

Aside from the alleged quality of the programming, the political superstar trip is awfully dead dada/data to pump 
through a new medium with the potential of cassettes, If Abbie Hoffman is really into everything free and under- 
standing media then why has he lent (sold) himself to a system which is specifically designed not to be copied (al- 
though you can get around that too)? 

What's worse is the thought of some university student group putting out three grand when for the same money it 
could acquire a Porta-Pak, editing deck and a semester's supply of tape and hegin putting out its own informa- 
tion instead of laying hack and moaning "entertain us ." 

A similar potential rip-off is a company called NTS which is in New York City. They're the agents for Channel 
One and not surprisingly their package consists of two Channel One tapes. (The first of the two is called "Groove 
Tube," a raunchy, very funny satire on broacast TV. Channel One has been around with that stuff for five years 
now and it is to what's now going on in alternate TV w hat say Jack Kerouac is to the so-called "counter culture": 
a forerunner, but also a relic). 

NTS will put equipment out into colleges which includes true videotape in the form of a Sony AV3600 
deck for playback, but the design is pure hype to fool the uninitiated. It is a column or monolith of mon- 
itors with the actual deck resting on the floor with a six inch clearance on top which makes it practically 
inaccessible. Moreover, it's hardwired-in which makes you wonder about NTS' claim that they'll solicit 
student tapes for what they have been hyping as their own "underground television network <UTV)." 

The other part of the two show package will be a thing called "New York" which svas to have been the latest 
Channel One show but reportedly folded after a few weeks even though it was launched with half-page ads in the 
Village Voice (about S670 worth of advertising each time). The show's one accolade: "The Masterpiece of the 
New Video" was credited to none other than NTS. In other words, the show's own agent was telling people how 
1 it was. 



Well it w as shit. It amounted to a kind of "Channel One Discovers the Porta-Pak" and consisted of two guys driv- 
ing around New York and shooting a lot of tape from their micro bus. Occasionally they'd talk to someone and 
absolutely rip-oft their information without telling what the tape was for, why they were being taped, or letting 
the subject see the camera. 

Probably the height of the insensitivity was some interplay with winos. One asked for a quarter and Ken Shapiro 
of Channel One said he wouldn't give him the money because "1 don't like you.'" Another piece of tape had Shap- 
iro hassling a drunk by taking off his glasses and mimicking him. It's a long, tedious, boring self-indulgent piece 
of tape by a couple of guys who used to be the only game in town (with two-inch equipment) but got left behind 
when the Portables came out. So beware of NTS, especially if they're hustling vour school. It's more of the "coun- 
ter-culture" in drag. Strictly for the money. 

VVhat does that leave? 

1 here are other companies of course, but if any of them have a genuine interest In an alternate television they 
haven't emerged. It's just another marketing medium to them. This was reallv brought home at a videocassette 
"conference" we attended last November. 

What happened was a few hundred executives who claimed to know that cassettes will provide kinetic informa- 
tion, anything you want, when and where you want it; these guys in their coats-and-ties all drove fifty miles out of 
New York City (to Tarry town. New York) sat in a deadly dull motel ballroom, and listened to people talk for 
eight hours. 

So it looks like we're going to have to try and do it ourselves and not as a hard-assed marketing plan, but in a lot 
of different ways. And we don't have to wait for cassettes. The information is here now on reel -to -reel configura- 
tions and tape exchange and some sales even are going on now, without the videocassette "industry." 
And when the cassette machines do get here we can do our own copying and distribution because that's what video- 
tape and decentralized media are all about. 

Michael Shamberg 




Economic Support Systems 



l itis is the linear version ot a series ol raps. Credit to participants later The hope is thai vou will read, think, re- 
wind a segment or two, and then read again. The subject (global) is attitudes with respect to economic support 
systems lor v ideo groups and alternative networks. 1 be aim is to ask some ot the right questions, lav down explicit- 
Is some assumpnons while Jeanne; up misconceptions: common sense and equipment glamour versus economic 
policy. I he need is to experiment with economics and video information exchange simultaneously. 

I low do \ ulco groups gertcrtHe thcmselv es? ! Liu can thev plug into existing economic support systems while seek- 
ing altcrnatiu prtului lum. disinbuiion, and resource generation schemes. (Oops, we have to watch out lor the 
pilthtjtoi nt lanaUitgC I here is great danger in becoming ill from the disease we hope to cure. There are pervas- 
ive properties in ihe existing processes the habits and styles ol thinking that can infect even the terms for a cure) 
What means am available fo> the early gmrztb and survival of video groups or alternative networks'! 1 What can 
he done, resounrwise. to foster the growth of alternative network Hon- can we establish a sub-economy for video 
groups, directly related to the /'it; one at least in the short run, yet differently structured? How can we judge the 
tm i est and balance of the MCtc with the normal while gauging its wholesomeness and independence? 



Needed: Basic attitudes coupled with solid practical advice on how to do. Suppose there are five people sitting 
around saving, "Boy, I would sure like to get into video or community television, or television as a self-educa- 
tional tool." How do they gel started, how do they grow and survive while finding alternative ecosound ways with- 
in the system to generate resources? 

Economic problems: the first is that there will he no economics for a video group unless they can in some way 
generate a response prior to the need for investment (money). So far, in today's world, there have been only three 
sources of start-up money: welfare capitalism sources (government, foundations, food stamps); rip-off (subtle 
theft, direct theft, drugs); or inheritance (wealths parents, relatives or friends who leave it to or give). The need 
is for some new forms of what venture capitalists call "seed money." The price of existing means (loans, direct 
investment in the corporation or partnership) often carry the obligation to produce along guidelines enforced 
(often not so subtly) by the investor. Picture a Bank of America Loan to Video Zombies — restrictions: no burning 
banks or Panther meetings. 

Even with a solution to the problem of start-up money, there still remains problem number two: how can a 
video group generate the resources necessary to survive, i.e. food, equipment, tape, transfer or information, trans- 
portation, etc. Again, the classic ways are simple; be a middleman (sell other people's things to others who in turn 
sell them to "retail" buyers) or develop a product or service so distinct and valuable that people or institutions 
(CATV } ) will pav to have it. 

There are several grounds for concern with traditional means: the Sears-Roebuck mass-marketing approach ex- 
ploits man and nature. . .unequicklv becomes over-capitalized, over-exposed and indentured to capital. At worst 
the new system should be ecohomeostatic. at best it might even shrink (as opposed to gross ing). The products or 
services must not have bad influences on the environment (information and physical), they must be sound socially 
and for the individual (of, by and for the people). 

We need solid advice and practical recommendations. Drucker, Theobald and others talk about new economic 
policies, global shopping centers, the age of communication, and the age of knowledge. But it is not clear that all 
such thought would w ork when one is concerned w ith access to information or the restructuring of video technol- 
ogy. 

We must watch out lest \ve develop a new industry with new technologies. Thev loom larger in Wall Street eyes 
than steel mills or automobile assembly plants. Thev capture the imagination of the money firsters. Media Access 
Center as a glamour stock? Exploitive speculation (making survival money the end) will result either in failure 
or in value-free millionnaircs-- and we will all suffer .main. 
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Met a- Manual 



New technologies begin life by being mistaken for 
the ones they replaced. The car was first called 
"horseless carriage." Another name for radio 
was "wireless." And some people still see broad- 
cast TV as "a radio with a screen. " 

There is a similar bias against portable video 
generated by people who are mired in old media. 
Film freaks question the potential of videotape 
as if it were merely "Polaroid movies" and are 
more concerned about what it can t do in imitation 
of film, rather than what it can do uniquely. Media 
instructors tend to be unimpressed by the Porta - 
Pak because for their money it's just expensive 
"Super-Eight." Even those who understand that 
the grammar of television is different from film, 
nonetheless mistake portables for a less sophis- 
ticated version of the old TV studio. 

Portable video is a new, major medium. It is a 
high access form of our culture's dominant com- 
munications mode and precisely the opposite of 
product television which can accept only artificial 
behavior because it is based on a scarcity of time 
and equipment access. 

The economics of portable video are subversive 
to anyone whose authority and security are based 
on controlling information flow. Thus the usual 
argument against portable video is that it has in- 
ferior "technical standards" which is a hype pro- 
moted by unions whose jobs are based on scarcity, 
owners who can't afford both their overhead and 
"equal time," and educators who build a mystique 
of expertise and certification. 

Unlike product television, the Porta -Pak em- 
bodies technological evolution towards decentral- 
ization: reduced size and cost, increased ease-of- 
operation. As a totally self-contained system it 
gives control of information to whoever is being 
processed. Film, on the other hand, goes off to 
central processing and is usually programmed by 
people who weren't there when the information 
was compiled. 

The bias of self-contained record, storage and 
instant playback punctures the estranging myth- 
ology of technology as something to be operated 
and therefore controlled by an elite. 

Not only are portables simple enough for even 
kids to use, but they can take a system home and 
live with it. It's a high access technology. Most 
of America's media structures are the opposite: 
centralized and one-way. 

Biological systems with those characteristics 



are usually unstable and non-adaptive. Because 
the way information slows through a system de- 
termines its structure, we can't expect our culture 
to embody ecological sanity unless our media are 
restructured to reflect that bias. 

A media ecology demands decentralized, two- 
way information structures, just as survival pres- 
sure is now on to decentralize schools and govern- 
ments to give control back to the people. 

Our experience at Raindance is that the Porta - 
Pak works best in its own context: 

Don't demand that portable video imitate another, 
product -oriented medium. Treat it instead as a 
general purpose technology which has many uses 
indigeneous to many different and unique behav- 
iors. It's like the difference between an electric 
can opener, which is hardwired into one use, and a 
computer or the human brain, which have many 

is or isn't information. 

Use portable video to process your own life, not 
to produce products which imitate life, or Johnny 
Carson and Walter Cronkite. Also avoid making 
superstars out of "alternate culture" heroes be- 
cause that's the same old "leader" and "lead" 
bullshit. It's best to be intimate with video, not 
estranged by plastic modes of behavior put over on 
product TV. 

So don't worry about initial inadequacies of tech- 
nique. Everyone we know who's picked up a Porta- 
Pak for the first time used it to feedback on their 
own lives and environment because that seemed 
natural. Some of the strongest tapes we've seen 
are technically the crudest. It's a medium with- 
out experts. Not everyone writes novels, but every- 
one has writing as a tool. 

And most important: structure your system to 
maximize access. Like guerrilla warfare, your 
heavy, centralized units should help support your 
most flexible one (the Porta-Pak), not vice-versa. 
If you want heavy hardware, (e.g. mixers, slick 
editing), design it as a technological support sys- 
tem in service to the portable. High flexibility is 
an optimum survival i 
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Manual 



There are three standards of videotape and a 
fourth one coming: two-inch, one-inch, half-inch, 
and quarter-inch 

Two-inch or "high band" tape systems are in- 
digeneous to broadcasting and are exclusively low 
access systems. They are temperamental"; complex 
to operate, and stationary. 

Generally, the wider the tape the more informa- 
tion it can hold. Two-inch systems, also called 
"quadraplex." lay the scanning signal perpendic- 
ular to the edge of the tape All one and half-inch 
systems incorporate helical scan which lays the 
signal at an angle to the tape edge. 

Typically, clean editing was once an exclusive 
function of two-inch machines. One-inch was first 
used as a cheaper version as their size and price 
range ($3,000 to $10.0001 make them ideal for in- 
stitutions with closed-circuit TV systems which 
imitate broadcast. Like two-inch, its editing capa- 
bility is perfect. 

There are no one-inch portables. However, all 
of the half -inch portables listed below can be in- 
terfaced with one-inch to provide perfectly edited 
one-inch masters. 

The major technical problem with half-inch 
systems had been an unstable signal which pre- 
cluded clean edits and even intra-system compati- 
bility, in some cases. But most of the "technical" 
objections came from people who had a vested in- 
terest in limiting access to TV. Some of the best 
video we've ever seen was made on early, rela- 
tively crude Porta-Paks which were nonetheless 
flexible enough to go where people had something 
to record. Process versus product. 

Moreover, many of the technical problems have 
been eliminated since the Porta-Paks were first 
introduced in 1968 There is now a Japanese stan- 
dard of intersystfim compatability between man- 
ufacturers (although not all the portables share 
it) which has a stable enough signal to be perfectly 
edited on relatively inexpensive lapprox. $950 1 
half-inch editing decks l e g. the Sony AV3650). 

Most of the information in this report is grounded 
in our experience with Sony. The system has many 
faults, but nonetheless has been the easiest to get 
and get serviced because of Sony's marketing acu- 
men. Thus, the charts below give more space to 
Sony than the three other available half-inch sys- 
tems, two of which are manufactured for two brand 



The far right column of "coming" machines 
has more space than Sony because the systems 
listed there incorporate distinct advantages over 
the current Sony. 

The charts are divided into four different scans: 

Specs (for specifications*. They're generally 
the same for signal-to-noise ratio ithe strength of 
the signal in relation to inherent noise) ; audio range 
< VTR's have a separate, synched, magnetic sound- 
track); tape speek i the faster it is the more infor- 
mation stored, but the less recording time); and 
resolution (most cameras transmit more lines than 
the tape actually stores, so deck resolution is more 
important than camera capacity). 

The second generation systems all incorporate 
2:1 interlace which essentially means that the 
synch-pulse is continuous and therefore the signal 
is stable. 

System variables to look for are battery life and 
recharging time; standard microphones and lenses; 
and playback capability. Some Porta-Paks are 
record only and the signal won't playback through 
any TV set. Of course, a playback motor means 
a heavier unit which you may not need. 

Design Intelligence. Even the best of the systems 
is an imitation of film technology. Rather than ex- 
ploit the potentials inherent in electronics, Porta- 
Paks still have a small TV screen eyepiece between 
your eye and the lens. They could be separate. A 
lens in your hand, for example, and a monitor on 
your wrist. They're also still configured as guns, 
with triggers. And are thought of as packs, i.e. 
something you carry but which isn't part of you. 

Other Design Intelligence criteria are how ac- 
cessible is the tape path for monitoring and thread- 
ing, can you gel to the guts for repairs, and con- 
figuration of cable jacks and inputs and outputs. 

Experience. This tells you what has screwed- 
up both electronically and mechanically from our 
own experience. Where we have none it's been left 
blank for others to feedback and fill in our ignor- 
ance 

Support. Some Porta-Paks are less flexible than 
others first, because they have few inherent op- 
tions: second, because other units in the manu- 
facturers line aren't too good; and Ihird. because 
they're less than a total system in their inability 
to interface with support technologies like one- 
inch and cable television. 

This section also evaluates the quality and acces- 
sibility of dealer service 



EDITING 



Electronic editing is done by putting your master < original ) tape 
on one deck and recording it onto a second deck in a desired se- 
quence. (The edited tape is thus an assembled copy, or second 
generation). Simply sequential editing is called "assembly." 
Inserting material in an edit is called an "insert" edit. 

Insert editing is a function of more expensive machines as it re- 
quires a more complex internal mechanism. Assembly editing is 
the most rudimentary form and can be done whenever you have 
two tape decks. The results vary from clean cuts, if the system 
has an inherent editing function, to mild instability in systems 
where a dubbing (copying) function is made to serve as an editor. 

It is also possible to edit tape manually by actually slicing the 
tape. However, in electronic editing you preserve the original 
master and are spared manual labor. ( Manual editing is done by 
chemically developing the top of the tape to find the synch marks 
and then cutting between them. The edit plays back as a wipe up 
from the top.) 

Generally, the more sophisticated your editing set-up, the less 
portable it is. Both modes have advantages. On the one hand it's 



nice to be able to turn out slick, finished products. On the other, 
being able to do on the scene crude edits means that community 
groups can have a cheap, quick, self-contained set-up; and simi- 
larly you can go practically anywhere there's an electrical out- 
let and not have to return to civilization if you don't want to. 

Thus, a general editing support system breaks down into three 
basic levels: 

LEVEL ONE: This is the simplest and most flexible editing sup- 
port system. (We have used Sony equipment here not as an en- 
dorsement, but because we know it best. Comparable models 
from other manufacturers would serve the same function). Pure, 
basic editing. 

At this level your actual Porta-Pak deck is used for playing back 
the master tape. It feeds into either another Porta-Pak deck 
(which is thus a complete field system) or the cheapest and most 
portable table deck. 

In the Sony system, this would mean an AV3400 (Porta-Pak) feed- 
ing into another AV3400, or into an AV3600, a table model which 
lists for $695. 

Going from the Porta-Pak to Porta-Pak is essentially a copying 
system which would allow you to leave a copy on-the-scene and 
take one with you after you have shot tape with two cameras. 
Using an AV3600 in place of a second Porta-Pak is both cheaper 
and frees up the portable for more shooting while people inside 



can watch what's been edited. 

Typically, Sony has no conception that people would want to edit 
from a Porta-Pak. Thus, they make no cables to do the job. It's 
quite simple to wire them up yourself however, for an investment 
under $10. Wiring diagrams are next to the pictures of the mach- 
ines. 



LEVEL TWO: At this level your Porta-Pak is not involved and a 
table deck is used to feed the master reel into a heavier table 
deck. (Of course you can use two of the cheapest table decks, but 
for only a few hundred dollars more you get a lot of added flexibi- 



i two possible decks shown here are the Sony AV5000 and the 
Sony AV3650. The AV3650 is a special editing deck which allows 
you to modulate incoming audio and video signals (other decks 
have what's called Automatic Gain Control which does the modu- 
i tion automatically >. While the edits you get are perfectly clean, 
there is a problem with the sound which lags a second or two. 
Thus, your sound kicks out or in before or after your video. 

At this writing, the AV3650 is the latest of the Sony line. Pre- 
viously, the AV500 offered maximum control. Its features include 
skw-motion and still-framing, a manual video gain control, and 
color record and playback ( see COLOR for state-of-the-art in por- 
table color systems). The AV3650 does not have color. The AV3650 



lists for $995, while the AV5OO0 goes for $1,350. Unless you need 
color the AV3650 is by far and away the best thing to get. 



LEVEL THREE: Here you use a half-inch table deck (actually 
any of the three mentioned) to feed into a one-inch machine. A 
good one-inch machine has perfect assembly edits and optional 
perfect insert edits. Most have two audio channels as well, along 
with controls over both audio and video modulation. One-inch 
machines are also upgradable to color with plug-in modular cir- 
cuit boards. 

The advantage of one-inch is you're practically assured a perfect 
master, especially if you run the incoming signal through a pro- 
cessing amplifyer (which essentially cleans the signal up and 
stabilizes the synch). 

The disadvantages are that one-inch is non-portable and much 
costlier. They range in prace from $3,000 to $19,000. One-inch tape 
is also much more expensive than half-inch ( $60 an hour versus 
$30) and there is no intersystem compatibility as in half -inch. 
Thus, with a one-inch master you've got to find a one-inch mach- 
ine of the same make. 

As for experience, we've only used a Craig which worked well. 
However, Videofreex have their own one-inch IVC and say they 
get good results with it. 



3rd LEVEL: From $4,000 to $20,000 i doesn't include Porta-Pak) 
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End LEVEL: From $1,690 to $2,045 I doesn't include Porta Pak I 
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PORTA-PAK 




PORTA-PAK 



st LEVEL: From $2.195 to $3.000 | includes Porta-Pak ) 







A SPECIAL EFFECTS GENERATOR: A special effects generator mixes camera sig- 
nals and produces a composite image of either fades and dissolves I images superim- 
imposed ) or wipes t one pushing the other off the screen ) . 

The Sony Seg-1 i$595i will mix two cameras at once but has inputs for four. Thus, you 
can have a four camera system with two being recorded at any one time. 

Special effects systems will use the Porta-Pak cameras land feed into a Porta-Pak 
deck) so if you've got a lot of indoor shooting they're a good investment and a whole 
different way to do video. The Sony also has a negative switch to reverse black-and- 
white in the image. 

Remember though that for every camera you feed into the system you need a separate 
monitor to see whafs coming in. Thus, if you have a four camera set-up you need five 
monitors, one each for the cameras, and one for the composite image. 

GEN-LOCK: A Gen-Lock system allows you to mix a live and a tape signal. Mixing two 
tape signals is impossible in half-inch technology I although you can do it optically by 
plaving back on two separate monitors and shooting off the screens and mixing through 

anSEGi. 

It works by the live camera synching-up with the tape signal which drives the system. 
It's simplest use in is in titling. Cheap ones start at $400. 

COLORIZER: These simply are no color portables. You can. however, add color elec- 
tronically to prerecorded black and white tape with a colorizer which feeds color infor- 
mation to the existing signal. 

The effects range from almost natural colors to wild solarized tones which can look very 
good. Most colorizers are custom made. tCTL Electronics in New York City lists their 
at $950. i 

TAPE DELAY: This is a mechanical set-up which can be enormously effective. As in 
this drawing, all you do is position two decks next to each. other, record on one. and play- 
back on the other. The actual time delay is a function of the distance between the decks. 
If you have two playback decks you can have two delays: three, three delays, and so on. 
You can also do a sound delay just by hooking up the microphone. Very freaky, mesmer- 
izing effects. 



Typically. Sony has no idea that anyone would want 
to do this. Thus, their old system decks iCV series), 
which were perfect for delays because of the config- 
uration of the controls, have been discontinued while 
the new series (AVi is designed so the tape path is 
obstructed by the control lever when you try to feed 
from one deck to another. But CV decks are going 
very cheap so if you can get a couple (last we heard 
$295 ) you can do delays. 
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SEE FRONT FOR OTHER PORTA-FAKS 



AKAI 



model: VT-1D0 

tape width: >i" 

playback: y*s 
view finder: optical 

width: 4.1 lbs. + 11,8 lbs. equals 14,! lbs. 
(camera + deck) 

battery life, rtcharae time: 40 mim/S hrs 
recording lime: lOmins 

tape speed : U ips ( inches per second J 
camera deck resolution: 400/200 lines 
signal, noise ratio: better man 40dB 
interlace: ? 

temperature range: ? 

uilt-in 



lens: 10-40 mom (.1. B 




DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The Akai has two major differences which set it apart from the other 
(Porta-Paks. One, it uses quarter-inch tape. All the others use half-inch. 

The advantage of quarter-inch videotape is that it's fabulously cheap compared to other stan- 
dards. Quarter-inch is the same size as audio tape (for reel-to-reel machines) and lists for $7.95 
for twenty minutes as compared to 514.95 for twenty minutes of Sony videotape. The disadvantage 
of quarter-inch is that it has less information storage capacity as reflected in the 200 lines resolu- 
tions of the system, the lowest of any. 

The other unique feature of the Akai is that it has a small detachable monitor which clips onto the 
recording deck. The camera itself has an optical viewfinder which means reduced weight. Overall 
this means that Akai is the first system not to place a tiny TV screen between your eye and the 
lens in imitation of a film camera. 

SUPPORT: The Akai is, of course, on its own standard. This means you are limited solely to the 
Akai line for back-up editing and table deck replay. As we understand it there are only two other 
decks in the line, one black-and-white, and one ( '/*"} color. 

The problem is that it's literally impossible to find an Akai dealer, at least here in the East. 
Roberts Corporation used to be the Akai distributor (and the machine was called Roberts) and we 
saw it about a year ago at an electronics show in New York. 

Since then Roberts got nowhere with distribution and Akai took the rights back. Now they have an 
office in Los Angeles, but the only east coast representation is one man who lives in Philadelphia 
and it's impossible to get ahold of him. He doesn't answer his phone. So even though the machine 
has distinct advantages, you'd probably do best to wait until Akai gets itself together. Meanwhile 
we can only list it as a "coming" Porta-Pak. 

EXPERIENCE: None, of course, except for fondling it once at that electronics show. But we have 
gotten correspondence from Australia and Germany where people said the system worked very 
well and in one case (Australia) was even broadcast. 



TAPE 



Tape is too damned expensive ($35 an hour list price). 
Everybody is trying to find a way around the high cost. Some 
people even use computer tape but it's very hard on the VTR 
heads causing them to wear down quickly. So what you save in 
tape i used computer tape, we've heard, can be gotten for as little 
as 50£ an hour) you pay back in head replacement and down- 
time mew heads are (? $90). 

Sony has two kinds of tape. The old one was brown and has 
been discontinued. New tape has a black back which generally 
means higher information capacity and less drop-out. Sony and 
Scotch ( all high energy tapes have black backs I are the best from 
our experience. Stay away from Memorex and Ampex. Other 
hardware manufacturers also have their own brand name tape 
but most of it's made by the same company i Fujica ) in Japan. 

As the Porta-Paks take 30 minute reels, that's mostly what we 
use. They list for 
hour in quantities) 

But even that's too much. Everyone's talking about a tape buying 
co-op and initial inquiry to 3M (manufacturers of Scotch video- 
tape) is that we would be able to get half-hour rolls for under 
$10 and hour rolls for under $20, 



They list for $18.95. We (and you should) pay $13.95 a half- 
iof a dozen. 



If anyone knows of a cheaper, better source, let us know. Or is 
any manufacturers read this, the video groups in New York are 
ready to buy up to $10,000 worth collectively. So get in touch. 



COLOR 



There are no cojor Porta-Paks. Sony has a half-inch color 
table deck (AVSOOOa) which will also play the black-and-white tape 
from a portable (AV3400). But there is no portable color recording 
deck (battery operated). And while you can get a color camera, the 
cheapest one is $5,000 and exclusively non-portable or tripod mounted. 

Even the coming Ampex Instavideo Porta-Pak has its color circuitry 
in a stationary mode and no camera. (See Specs). 

Sony has announced, however, a low-cost (under $1,000) color camera 
to be marketed by year's end in the U.S. From pictures we've seen, 
it's relatively small and compact (30 pounds), but nonetheless tripod 
mounted and dependent on an external electrical outlet. 
Sony claims, but it's impossible to believe any manufacturer until you 
actually see the product in a showroom (and even then sometimes) 
that they have a prototype color Porta-Pak in Japan which should be 



BATTERIES 



A major annoyance of the Porta-Paks is the short battery life I from 45 mins to an hour ) . 
Of course they're rechargable, but to do extended shooting you have to carry a supply and they're 
heavy 15 poundsasetl. 

We have gotten around this problem by using a movie camera battery bell (Cine 60) which is worn 
around the waist and lasts three to four hours. But they're expensive ($350) . 

Media Access Center in California says they've been using Honda motorcycle batteries which last 
up to five hours, are cheap (about $15), and rechargable. The drawback is that they're heavy (9 
s) and must be carried in a back pack rig [along with the recording deck). 



/^LENSES"\ 

The Pfjrta-Pak cameras all take C-mounl lenses which are standard 
on 16mm movie^cameras. You can also get an adaptor "tor using Nikon and other 
35mm still-camera lenses. ^ 

The lenses that come with the cameras are alright, but their resolution quality 
could be better. O^ur own experience is with a fixed focus ( in addition to the zoom ) 
25mm lens which has a speed of f/.95, very fast, for low-light -level shooting. 

5**2 a J S< T ed 3 fi ! h_ey f lens which is ver y freak y- especially on faces and sense 
of receding space but ultimately harder to use than it first seems Videofreex 
swear by a normal wide angle lens which they say is the most effective oneT 
pure television. They use a 12mm Cosmicar. We use a 10mm Bolex Cosmicar 

wav t^ff VT m !ff Which iS faSter than the ^ndard W „ 7/T.9? S£ 
way the effects trend towards incredible verite with some distortion in close-up. 

Definitely get a wide angle lens as your first additional one' They're indispen- 



MICROPHONES 

There are basically two types of microphone: directional and 
omni-directional. All of the Porta-Paks have omni-directional mics, some of them 
are built-in. 

However, all have jacks for auxilliary mics. If you use one you either need a sound 
man. or you have to tape it to the top of the camera or leave it in a permanent posi- 
tion. 

From experience, we've yet to find a standard microphone with a Porta-Pak that 
was worth anything. The one built-in to the Sony is only good for conversations be- 
tween a few people in a small room. Otherwise everything sounds like Grand 
Central station. 

We have been using Sony ECM-22 directional microphones with some success. 
Another popular one is the Electro-Voice 635. Generally, a good auxilliary mic 
runs from $65 to $500. Some have their own power supply (batteries) which is 
like a back-up in case of deck malfunction. Definitely recommended for your 
Porta-Pak system. 



r 



CORRECTIONS 



1 



next 

L. 



Some of the information here is probably wrong, some incomplete, 
and perhaps not completely up-to-date. So write in and tell us and we'll include it in the 
Radical Software. 



address is; Radical Software, 24 E. 22d Street, New York, N Y. 10010 (212) 982-5566 
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PORTA-PAKS 

INDICATES TYPE ONE (COMPATIBLE) STANDARD * 



■ • . * ■ . 
- ■ * ■ * . « 



CONHG 



PANASONIC 
CONCORD 



SHiBADEN 
Apeco 



AMPEX 




tma 

model: AV3W0 •« 
tape width: 1/2" 
playback: yes 

viesntinder: CRT (cathode ray tube) 

weight: £ lbs. plus 19 lbs. equals IS lbs. 
(camera plus deck ) 

battery I if*/ recharging time: HI minutes /I hrs. 
recording Time, JO mini 

tape speed: 7 1/2 ips (inches per second) 

cam era /deck resolution: 400/300 lines 

signal /noise rati*: greater than 40 dB 

interlace: 2:1 

temperature range: 31-104 degrees 
standard lent: li-Mmmioem t/JC-mount 
microphone: built-in 
price: S 1,495 



SPKS 



DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: Sony is both so good and so bad it's hard to know 
whereto begin. 

In its favor, Sony was the first manufacturer to come out with Porta-Paks 
(their CV series) and the first to make a quantum leap with a second genera- 
tion: a toally self-contained system with record and playback (the CV series 
was record only) through any TV set [using an RF converter which changes 
the output signal to a broadcast one. $39.95 extra). The Sony also has playback 
through the monitor eyepiece for on-the-scene previewing which can really 
turn on people you've just taped and help build an instant trust. 

On the downside, the Sony camera and deck seem to have been designed by 
engineers in vitro, not for people in vivo. The camera is overly heavy and not 
well-weighted. The pack is very cumbersome and can only be carried in a lea- 
ther case which obscures visibility to the tape path so you can't run quick 
checks on whether or not its running right, (see Experience) 

Sony has its own form of mini-plugs for microphones which are incompat- 
ible with other manufacturers'. While the cable from trie camera to the deck 
is a stanard ten-pin, that is the only way to get in and out in video mode. Nor- 
mal systems accept coax plugs which are universally compatible. In essence, 
this all means that technological support is not inherent in the system and any 
options, like editing with a Porta-Pak, require special modifications. 

SUPPORT: The rest of the Sony half-inch line (AV series) is pretty good. 
With a modified cable (see back) you can have editing on a compact table 
deck (AV3600) for only S650 more. The pack itself has audio dubbing and still- 
framing. 

Next up in the Sony half-inch line is their color deck (AV5000) although cam- 
eras are not yet compact or cheap enough, and certainly not portable. The f inal 
piece is a full-blown editing deck (AV3650) but they've only been around a 
month or so and we've not gotten feedback yet. First reports are that it's pretty 
good except for sound which has the usual two second lag on cuts. 

As for dealers, Sony is everywhere. Service will always vary individually, 
of course, but in terms of getting parts we'd count on Sony everywhere in the 
U.S. 

EXPERIENCE; The Sony Pcrta-Pak has many, many faults, partly because 
they rushed it into production which meant that those of us first owners have 
been doing the necessary field testing. Here are the results: 

Mechanically the problems are many. The control levers break off after not 
much use (they're made of plastic). You'll never see anyone who uses their 
Porta-Pak a lot who has a camera eyepiece intact. They break off like crazy 
because of poor hinges which can't take much stress. Finally, it's very easy 
for the tape to become wrapped around the capstan inside because the reels 
don't hang onto the spindles. This means that you think you're recording and 
open the deck up later to find a useless spaghetti of videotape. If you're moving 
around a lot this can really be a problem. 

Electronically, the system could be better overall but there doesn't seem to 
be any recurring problem. 



N V 30BO ( Panasonic) -< VTR 450 T ( Concord ) -< 

1/1" 

no 

CRT 

i s lbs. plus IS lbs. equals M. s lbs. 
Mmins/lOhrs. 



I 'i ips 
S15/2W I 



40-104 degrees 
15-75mm loom f /3.1 
a u miliary 
SI, 250 



DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The configuration of 
the record deck (more rectangular than Sony) 
makes for a better weighting and the camera has a 
detachable microphone instead of a hardwired one. 
But there is no playback mode on the Porta-Pak it- 
self (tape must be transferred to another deck). 

Panasonic actually makes two models of Porta-Pak 
although they are visually the same. The one not 
listed here is on their old standard which had a high 
recording speed ( 12 ips) and therefore a low record- 
ing time (14 mins) and was compatible with only 
Panasonic decks. Sony, on the other hand, has dis- 
continued itsold series (CV) Porta-Paks (which had 
no play-back) and table recorders. 

SUPPORT: Panasonic has a generally good 
reputation, especially in its half-inch editing. But 
not all of its current line is Type One (the compat- 
ible) standard. As for Concord, its marketing organ- 
ization is much less solid and hearsay feedback 
is that it's not very reliable to work with. 

EXPERIENCE: Except for encounters with the 
Panasonic table decks, we've never used the Porta- 
Pak except demos at trade shows. 



SV-707U(Shibaden) 

i/r 



CRT 

& lbs. plus IS lbs. 
m hrs 



TELE-TAPE BATTERY PAK (Apeco) 



7 1/2 Ips 
515/ 300 lines 



1:1 
o 

)4-70«im joom t/2 

auxiliary 

■MM 



« 
« 



DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The configuration of 
the deck is similar to ttja* of the Panasonic/Con- 
cord and likewise the Shi baden /Apeco has no inter- 
nal playback. Still not much of an improvement 
over the Sony. 

SUPPORT: Shibaden has a good reputation, most 
of their equipment is made for professional use 
(although they've just been bought out by Hitachi, 
a Japanese electronics conglomerate), and they 
just make video hardware.^As for Apeco, its an off- 
shoot of a Midwestern company whose main pro- 
duct is office copying equipment. Neither one 
seems to have a high access marketing and ser- 
vicing system. 



EXPERIENCE s None 



-4 



1/2" 



CRT 

I lbs, plus IS lbs. equals 21 lbs. 

7/? 



9.5 ips 
450/250 



1:1 
T 

lS-45mm i*om f l.» c-mount 
two built-in, one front, one back 
S 1,500 



Instavideo ■* 

t/2" 

y<s 

CRT 

S lbs. plus 15 

?/J 

7 1/1 ips 
S25/300 lines 

? 

in 
I 

4 to 1 loom, 
built-in 

51,300 



20 lbs. 



DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The Craig has one 
nice, and one sort of nice thing about it. First, there 
are two microphones, one front, one back. This 
means that whoever is taping can also talk into the 
soundtrack. The other thing is that the Craig has 
playback but only with a manual rewind. This offers 
the convenience of a total system without the extra 
weight that a rewind motor means. Like Sony and 
Ampex, it also has playback through the camera 
eyepiece as well as any TV set. 

SUPPORT: The Craig is not Type One standard 
although there is one model in the support line that 
is. But it's pretty hard to find a dealer. 

EXPERIENCE: Except for some editing we did 
once from Sony half-inch to Craig one-inch, which 
worked very well, we have none. 



DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: Ah, here it is, the first total system Porta-Pak. Instavideo ( it used 
to be called Instavision but Ampex changed it because someone else had that copyright) has all 
theoptionsof the Sony and more. 

This is because the pack itself sets into a more stationary [weight 6.5 lbs.) service pod. The 
back of the pod is a regular patchboard with standard coax and audio in-and-out jacks. (Of course, 
it also interfaces with a regular TV set through the antennae plugs, like the Sony). This means 
you don't have to hassle modifications to do editing. 

The pod is upgradable with modules. Basic price is (800 for a black-and-white playback only sys- 
tem. For 1900 you get record too (plus S400 separate for the camera, or SI, 300 system total) and 
another $100 buys a color clip-in circuit board. (Remember that the module, not the pack, has 
the additional circuitry so color Is not a function of the Porta-Pak per se). 

The reason for all this is that Ampex (in conjunction with Toshiba, the Japanese company which 
will do the actual manufacturing) wanted a machine to compete with both cassettes and Porta- 
Paks, Thus, the tape has two play modes. One is normal recording and playback with a thirty min- 
ute tape time. In an extended mode, for prepackaged material, it will play 60 minutes. 

Here's some more goodies: The tape has a plastic leader and is self-threading. You don't have 
to touch the tape path. There is an internal brush activated by a button for head cleaning. And 
a pulse code button which electronically marks your last stopping place so next time you insert 
the tape it will do an automatic high speed search. 

You can also do electronic editing, still-framing, and slow motion (no other Porta-Pak has 
that). There are two sound tracks which means the option of stereo, and of course the system sub- 
scribes to Type One standard. 

Finally, you can adjust tape tension (Sony has only a tracking control on its portable) and both 
audio and video input levels. The control levers themselves are configured like an autiotape cas- 
settes recorder for easy control and access. 

What's wrong with Instavideo? Well, the camera design is awfully hokey, sort of an old movie 
(or video) camera in drag. 

Another major problem is that although tape is compatible with other systems, the physical 
reel is indigenous only to Ampex. Thus although you have the electronic capability of playing an- 
other systems tapes, you are totally restricted mechanically. 

SUPPORT: Ampex has a generally bad reputation in its one- and two-inch lines. They have too 
many mechanical parts and down time is high. 

Instavideo is their only half-inch machine and they have done a pure paranoid thing. They keep 
hyping it as a non-professional machine, but people are going to start producing with it. This 
means that come editing time to stay with Ampex you've got to go to at least a $6,000 machine 
{in one-inch format). 

Not many people can afford that. As a result Ampex will be used for shooting, its competitors for 
editing support. So for every Porta-Pak they sell, Ampex will generate business for another com- 
pany. Control instead of service. 

EXPERIENCE: Ha! The only machine we've seen represents three prototypes travelling in 
America. In that form they're high Technology costing about $75,000 apiece. There iimply are 
no production models available (Ampex claims late summer). They wouldn't even let us touch 
the thing at a demonstration which consisted of one vacuous model shooting another ratting her 
hair. They were even too paranoid to let us shoot the scene with our Sony, which they made us 
keep in a closet. 

So, even though the thing shapes up as the next generation of Porta-Pak, a major improvement 
over the last, stay skeptical until you can actually feel and buy one. 



See Back For Specs on Akai Porta-Pak 



Economic Support Systems Cont. 

You pitta your value and pays your money. The automobile, especially die Model T, represented a major value 
choice of Modern man. It stood lor mobility, freedom, and energized the knitting together of a nation. Men moved 
in autos from farm to industrial town. Only treaks are walking back. Most technology and industry is experience- 
based rather than information-based. Edison was an experienced craftsman ("Invention is 98% perspiration," 
he said). But computers and television (enormously successful generators of resources until the cancellation of cig- 
arette commercials) are early examples of the resource possibilities inherent in information. "Information is cap- 
ital." 

there are opportunities for survival resources (things that we can control with respect to outcome, a moral com- 
mitment, based on participation in the network), You can np off broadcast television, film, cassettes. 

Your local cable system is going to want to put out bullshit programming and will pay a video group to do that, 
but only that. You can work for a university TV station, etc. The university, as bad as it is, has exploitable func- 
tions: a marketplace tor ideas, a source of equipment, money to support people, a generation and inculcation point 
for people and ideas. 

One scheme for developing resources: consulting for the normal system — re hip programming. The hip/ 
alternative network/video group system needs information right now, even if it is delivered via traditional meth- 
ods. At the same time the alternate methods need development. If a hip show, for instance the Bobby Seale rap 
out of KQED (called "Staggerlee") comes over TV. people with beer cans in their hands will sit in their normal 
mesmerized state. It is not information for them, they have no control over it. But getting Bobby Seale out is im- 
portant. Producing and televising such programs (for a fee) is not just a rip-off, but is important to the subcul- 
ture. If a commercial station can be convinced that a show with important content can and should be delivered, 
the value of the show (re info for the subculture) outweighs the harm done by the way it is delivered. The alter- 
nate system is living, once again, in the cracks ol the majority culture. The danger, of course, is that the alternate 
system will became so used to the normal system's way of delivery that they no longer search for alternative ways. 
The search will continue so long as there is dislike for the existing delivery systems. 

In short, the need for information (at the moment) outweighs the negative aspects of delivery schemes. Hope- 
fully, the development of alternative distribution schemes will provide "better" information. In the meantime, 
resources flow to alternate video by consulting: "we will use your channel, but we want to open the locks at our 
will." But that may well only produce nickels and peanuts, while opening up a large opportunity for straight ex- 
ploitation of the subculture. In Kesey's words, "Keep away from the media, man, cause that's what done it ... I 
know because I've been on the end of it so much. The media does a thing, it's like this ..." There is a need to be 
damned conscientious, to spend enormous amounts of time protecting your flanks, playing around with how to do 
while not being screwed. That may not be possible for video groups struggling to stay alive. Arc there funds for 
survival or capital return in plugging into the existing system: Broadcast, Cable, Cassette and Film? 

FEEDBACK INTO FUTURE ISSUES IDEAS ON HOW TO ESTABLISH THE 
STRUCTURE OF VIDEO GROUPS, SOCIAL ASPECTS, AND (NOT LEAST) 
THE ECONOMICS OF ALTERNATE MEDIA (VIDEO GROUPS, ALTERNATE 
NETWORKS, ACCESS TO SOFTWARE. EQUIPMENT INCLUDING NEW 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN). PART OF THE GROWTH OF ANY VIDEO THING 
MUST BE AN ACTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 

The issue: What system to set up, what goes across it (or how it is used) that makes it significantly different or 
worthy of resource support. Cable may be an output, a way for people, tape, and feedback to come together. May- 
be regional centers where people watching video can come back to those making or distributing tape. One of the 
problems: inaccessibility of equipment, How many people in the movement have compatible portapaks? Maybe 
200 providing 5.000 people access via the Whole Earth Catalogue. Everyone has a formula for the success of 
things. When the telephone first started, runs one such formula, it was used locally in towns, cities and commu- 
nities. But they couldn't talk to another community. So Bell developed a long line service to link the cities together. 
The Whole Earth Catalog success, it seems, is that it performs a service; a direct, objective, touch-feel service. 
You read the Catalog, you mail in something, vou receive and use it or read and imitate — it is possibility-expand- 
ing. It gives its readers an immediate vehicle for access and response. We all feel that about video tape, but we 
are yet to make it work. 

Ir.i SJinciJ.-i vunal tins ra|) with Jem kindn-J and i.n Rusea Alli-n RtiikiT. Pal Crow In anil RU&tfd Kavmimd additl mostjerr* Kindred 
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In order to get video going on such a service, we must get the hardware to the people, fust viewing a television 
set and cassette playback is not enough^ the need is for cameras, tape and knowledge of how to use — like learn- 
ing to write. We need some hold on hardware design, a toehold into reproduction and distribution. But the al- 
ternate culture shies away from technology. Technology itseif is so far a self-devouring thing. Something is de- 
signed and produced, it- becomes the demand basis for something that is better. Everyone- is waiting anxiously 
for the cassette, while buying soon to be obsolesent ponapaks. Can video survive an exponential rate of obsoles- 
ence? Suppose the subculture developed its own gear, how would it avoid the cycle— clever design and distribu- 
tion promotes stocks and conglomerates. Will some kind of sharing blunt the competitive edge and break the pat- 
tern? Henry Ford, Alex Bell, and James Hill had the advantage of a simpler time. 

But maybe we are looking in the wrong direction for wisdom. There is recently a lot of speculation on new med- 
iums of exchange (see the discussion of tokens in the January '71 Supplement to Whole Earth). Maybe "access" 
itself is a higher form of exchange. How docs it work to get things done? My information favor to you today will 
be returned someday by you or someone else- — the old blueblood trick. 

Everyone is now talking about networks. It seems we need to avoid the "massive encompassing one" or "the one" 
that would destroy autonomy. If you begin at a particular point with an expertise (Lloyd Kahn and doming) 
vou should work towards orienting your network around that existing interest. Avoid central systems and hier- 
archies. Networks are not imposed, they happen or grow. But we still need to invent or discover ways to gener- 
ate the resources by which they can grow or survive. The connecting mechanism should be subtle, preserving 
the cells. The networks will be different and diverse-sharing, mayhe, certain assumptions and says to develop, 
grow, have. 

A recurring conviction. If it is not well done, it will fail. Things that are really good get picked up on. It is not going 
to happen without responsible competence. It just isn't possible to talk your way into a new kind of life that will 
allow everyone to be happy, a good attitude is not enough. It is necessary to run bookstores or printing presses, 
to work hard at generating things that are marketable and saleable if the money part of things go. 

For video groups: just because you've read Radical Software and are into the video thing, don't think people 
are going to hand you money out of good faith. Video groups must be other than aesthetic dandies. It is so easy 
to play with video, to make Dadaesque little things by intercutting off-air video with the man on the street. Video 
must somehow generate a new form of audio-visual information. Too many people are into turn -on television. 
There is so much that can be used for this purpose with no residual effect or worth. Maybe the difference is be- 
tween outsider and insider those who observe and report and those who participate in the process. Availability 
of easy rip-off mechanisms in video are everywhere. But to do so means selling soul, raping principles, and foul- 
ing up the energy balance. 

The service of telling other people what you as a video group are doing is not that good. Media to the people 
and CATV raps are too often just hypes. Maybe the only service that a video group can perform on a non-person- 
al level is to supply tapes, but then we run up against the inaccesibility of hardware problem. 

It seems to come down to this: when a media or video group arises it must focus its service on its existing com- 
munity, the local scene where it can actually perform a service within the limits ot its energy. 

What are the values and beliefs that are shared by video group and its community? In the process ol creating net- 
works, we must be very attentive to what the value is that we are sharing. Too many systems seem to have failed 
by attempting to match a wide variety of values to a large group. People seem differentiated in these matters — 
a large group uf people will have only very few values in common. For most Americans to date, for instance, 
the value that [hey have held together is the need to survive economically. As we get beyond that point will social 
change, personal growth, learning how theorld works, and educational development compel people? 

If you don't dig the thing that someone else is doing with video, that's cool. They'd like to hear your complaints 
and consider your proposals. If they don't dig your proposal, go off and do your thing. Especially during the form- 
ative phases outside comments have heavy impact, especially if you are willing to share in the creation. But don't 
pick up on the business of bad mouthing that someone; just begin in another direction if your disaffection is that 
great. A plurality of solutions appears more viable (and possibly more healthy) than a single all-encompassing 
one. 

Don't feed on. Input into and then use with wise selfishness if you must. 

Enough philosophy. Next we'd like to deal with concrete ideas on economies, distribution, and the like — or at least 
the ground rules lor these. If you arc really interested write to Media Access Center at Portola Institute, 1115 Mer- 
rill Street, Menlo Park, California 94025. 



TOWARD 
AN INFORMATION ECONOMY 

by Paul Ryan 

"There is an internally recognized beauty of motion and 
balance on any man-healthy planet" Keynes said. "You 
see in this beauty a dynamic stabilizing effect essential to 
all life. Its aim is simple: to maintain and produce 00- 
rdmated patterns of greater, and greater diversity. Life 
improves the closed system's capacity to sustain life. Life — 
all life — is in the service of life. Necessary nutrients are 
made available to life by life in greater and greater rich- 
ness as the diversity of life increases. The entire land- 
scape comes alive, filled with relationships and relation- 
ships within relationships." 

Dune appendix on ecology 

. . . Been struggling with the economics of alternate video for three years 
now. In that time I've been involved with one rich patron, a Ford Founda- 
tion project in Newburgh, New York, various independent consultancies, 
and the recent New York State Council on the Arts/ Video Movement 
dame. In most every case financial decisions have been in the hands ol 
people other than those involved in the actual processing of information. 
In most instances this control has worked against the people involved. 
Equipment gets shuttled in and out of situations arbitrarily. The glorious 
turn-on gets no follow through and hopes turn to bitterness. The "il only" 
syndrome of powerlessness takes over. When you get mixed up with a bur- 
eaucracy, the bureaucracy can be depended on to reduce everything to its 
safe and sorry time grain. If there are semi-creative bureaucrats who have 
pet projects it's worse. Sitting on fat salaries, they play a sloppy politics 
of attrition — helping divide up a scene, hitchiking on people who have been 
doing it without money. Because they ultimately determine where large 
sums of money go their ideas and say-so acquire a disproportionate weight. 
Among those struggling to survive in video the presence of a large sum of 
iapit.il such .i'. the original quarto million ot the State ( ouncil brings oul 
the worse of old style politics - non-cybernetic, crude and beyond repair. 
All this is compounded by the sheer fact of being in the city where it is 
near impossible to sustain networks of trust relationships. In short, the fund- 
ing of video by grants thus far has been a bummer — high promise, low 
yield and all the time eating up people's budgets of flexibility. Nor is the 
grant scene self-sustaining. After a year you know your mistakes well 
enough to do it better and [here is no bread. Newburgh left a lot of unhappy 
kids 

Meanwhile, back at the marketplace, Avco, EVR and friends are stockpil- 
ing information for home and cable along traditional marketing lines, treat- 
ing information as capital, not understanding relevance. They continue 
to hype people to the glories of [his bullshit so they will scream sock it to 
me on through the seventies and make their stockholders rich. By I9H0 
i bev will have enough audiences "pinpointed'' (a term used in a Rand re- 
port on Cable) so that in effect we will move from the saturation bombing 
of American brain cells via broadcast television to pinpoint bombing via 
cable and cassette. 

Where do you go? Capitalism itsell is rightfully under onus with dissidents. 
Prolit-making corporation is an instant turn-off lor many ol us, save those 
who have been "cleared" of their "money hang ups" by Scientology. Given 
the ecological situation, having a lot of money in a Swiss bank so you can 
buy the best anti -pollutant face mask |ust doesn't make it. 

But then where do you go? As Frank Gillette, the original concover of 
Ramdance would say — capitalism is like heating a house with coal. It's 
dirty, sooty, nobody likes it, it's a pain in the ass io manage, but it keeps 
the house warm until we find something better. One has only to read 
Norman O. Brown in Life Against Death on "Filthy Lucre" to realize 
the enormity of the money-din-excrement nexus that has been keeping 
our house warm, My sense ol strategy as to how to move toward the poly- 
morphouslv perverse resurrected body Brown calls for is by way of an in- 
to n nation economy. The movement away from capitalism toward ecolog- 
ical narcissism is, at least in part, the embodying ol mind intomorphs. Bv 
infomorph, I mean an organism that relates to itself and its environ- 
ment in a way that respects and optimizes all possible transforms of dif- 
ferences that make differences. It does not identify one variable, such 
as profit, and attempt to maximize that variable at the expense of the whole. 



Our capitalist economy renders life uimlimcnsional — more and more the 
same; uniformity via homogenous quantification. By contrast an infor- 
mation economy thrives on variety and diversity, quality not quantity, dif- 
ferences that make differences. More simply stated the problem is one of 
how do you work in such a way that the flow of money follows the desired 
How of information and not vice-versa? And how do vou insure that there is 
enough money to do it? 

there is a critical mass, a certain amount of machines and money nec- 
essary without which there is no way to manage transforms of differences. 
To cultivate a consciousness congruent with current complexity one must 
have enough quantifiable resources to pass critical thresholds and recycle 
what is relevant. Buddhism is beautiful but it is an oversimplification given 
the need lor increasing the diversity of life. Spiritual riches via voluntary 
poverty may be a cop out. God is not transcendent, he is immanent in our 
experience, in this planet. We need embodiments of mind, not disembod- 
iments. There is enough to go round. There are enough people interested 
in relevant communication so that we can begin to pay each other fairly 
for services rendered. Open aecouniing will help prevent some rip off. 
We cannot be giving it away all the time for free in dramatic gestures, while 
the capitalist economy packages the drama for its own development, giving 
not a shit for alternate culture. When someone suggested to Warner Broth- 
ers that they air Woodstock footage over network television as a serial in 
keeping w ith what would be proper eletrie liturgy he was told, "ah — we're 
ma king over 50 million on the movie, don't bother us with that.' 

We need to think our way through the horns of the profit, non-profit 
dilemma into an information economy. Deliberate minimiz.ation of a var- 
iable such as profit (the non-profit ethic) is as dangerous eybernetically as 
maximizing profit or in the purity of non-profit, but distributed throughout 
the biosphere in accord with patterns of relevant information flow. 

In our current situation there are a number ol mechanisms that disen- 
franchise people from their ow n money: insurance companies, taxes and an 
unresponsive government, and educational institutions which thrive on real 
estate and the power to certify knowledge rather than the ability to process 
information for people. The great virtue of the Whole Earth Catalog has 
been no bullshit information based on use and consequence ot use Con- 
trast this with TV advertising that manipulates mythologies up front to 
trigger consumer response in subliminal ways In the Whole Earth Cata- 
logue the flow of money began to follow the flow of information. 



InfomorphOne 
Organization of Ignorance 



Since only the user is in a position to know what is relevant for him and 
how be wants to access relevance and information exchange must include 
the user from the beginning. Much of this happens naturally in jusi watch- 
ing different tape and becoming aware of wanting to see more of this and 
no more of that. 

At another level it is necessary to deal with desired information in a more 
coherent way. A healthy relation to the unknown is critical. Otherwise we 
grow rigid and die the death ol expbcitness and repetition. "I love Abbie 
I [off man" reruns become reactionary, A mind that concerns itself too much 
w ith what it knows cannot maintain a good guessing way. Openness to the 
unknown is part of having a feel for what is relevant as things develop, a 
sense of the significant differences while there is still time to make a dif- 
ference. Such access to relevancy is pan of the freedom to self-correct that 
information economy can supply. What we don't know is an infinite re- 
source, inexhaustibly recyclable. It seems possible to develop out of our ig- 
norancc a culture with a fullness of feedback such that we would not be re- 
curringly laced with the choice between cannibalizing the human relations 
we have or solo-tripping to regions where we cannot relate to those we love 
nor ask them to trust, 

A coherent relation to the unknown is possible through an organization of 
ignorance Organization ol ignorance is a research technique Peter Drucker 
explains in Landmarks ofTommorrow by discussing Mendeleev's discovery 
of the periodic table of chemical elements. At the time Mendeleev was work- 
ing only 60 odd elements were known. Rather than trying to puzzle togeth- 
er the known elements, Mendeleev began to ask himself what he had to 
know about what he did not know in order to make sense out of what he 
knew . He allowed the intervals, the gaps in his knowledge, to play a part 
in his conceptualization. In other words, be organized bis ignorance. 



Sample Organization of Ignorance Input 

I lour of the ocean 
Ta p e o f C A T V P ro j ec ts 
Rap with Stewart Brand on Economics 
Rap with a drop out from Scientology 
Interpersonal relations in Commune 
Children in Commune 

Raps for high school kids by college kids on college- 
Raps by dropout users about their experiences 
Rap with veterans returning from Vietnam 
Tape in South Vietnam 
Tape from African student on life in Africa 
Daily life tape of situationalits 
Tape on abonion in NYC 
Critiques of Bucky Fuller 

Woman's Liberation Movement raps with women on where they feel 

its at directed toward men 
Rap with Weathermen 

Rap with people who have left the city living in country, how they are 
dcing 

Edited version of Keep by Frank Gillette 

Raps with people on planting electrodes in brains 

Documentation of Earth works by different artists 

Check out Whole Earth Catalogue and inputs © 197 1 



ARTISTS' NEEDS 



by Eric Siegel 

Up until now, the video scene in America has been centered in New York 
City and San Francisco. It has manifested itself in the form of various video 
groups or as individuals. 

The groups have become so mew hat like clans, and in my opinion are quite 
closed. If you make videotapes and w ish to do a good editing job . . . w here 
do you go? Or if you w ish to show your work to the public in a theater . . . 
w here do you go? 

The existing video groups here (New York) are not into editing individuals' 
tapes or public showings. So you are forced to join one of the already exist- 
ing groups or making your own. This is a ridiculous state of affairs to say 
the least. 1 now would like to suggest the way 1 think the video structure 
shi.iild In- sei up 

1. A special editing lab should be set up in every major city in the world. 
All equipment can be kept in excellent working condition by two well -qual- 
ified people, one an engineer, the other a technician. The lab should be open 
24 hours a day . T he fee should be low enough far everyone to afford. Some- 
thing like SI 5-120. American money per hour. People, would be able to 
call up far an appointment, come down and work the machines themselves 
if they choose or be assisted by the 2 people present. 

2. A public video theater where anyone could rent time to show their 
tapes to a special audience or party. The theater should be able to hold at 
least 200-300 people comfortably. It should have a thick rug on the floor 
and huge video screens on the walls with a stereo high fidelity sound system. 
Again, rental fees should be reasonable so an individual can afford it. About 
S75 per hour. The theater could be open every day. The theater would not 
have to worry about successful showings because its income would be from 
the showing fee. 

This fee could vary according to the day and time. Saturday night would be 
the highest showing lee. Something like SI 50 per hour. The artist would 
have to advertise the showing himself and could charge any admission he 
thinks he's worth. The theater would not take any gate cut so that if the 
anist becomes successful the artist becomes rich, 

This is a reinforcing system. And a profitable one for both panics involved. 
Advertising could be added with the consent of the showing artist to raise 
extra revenue. Public service commercials could also be run, again wiih 
the consent of the showing artist. 

If no one sets this system up — I shall. 
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Sony helps create 'super' salesmen 



HARDWARE RAP 

In January Ampex showed off its new Porta-Pak (Inst a video, 
see centerfold state-of-the-art report) and by chance a lot oi 
alternate video people ended up at the demonstration in a 
hotel meeting room. 

While a lot of straight dealers sat on folding c hairs and the resl 
of us laid out on the floor, one of Ampex's engineers read a rap 
from a script and every now and then held up cue cards to em- 
phasize what he was saving. 

After that Videofreex asked him a lot of technical questions 
whic h was ,1 lurn on bee ause it was ubv ious thev knew as muc h, 
if not more 1 , than your average Ampex dealer. 

While the machine itself promises to be a whole new genera- 
tion of portables, and the Ampex engineer was very gracious I 
and friendly towards us, it became obvious that the people who 
most understand technology are the last ones to be consulted 
on design decisions. 

As the excerpts fromthese Sony Applications Bulletins and the 
pic ture of cops using the Ampex machine show, hardware de- 
signers are strictly oriented towards the markets they know. 

1 here is no design constituency among alternate video people 
equivalent lo institutions and government. Yet out numbers 
and purchases (including school media money) are probably 
increasing raoidly. Nonetheless, none of us get consulted on 
the consequences of video technology until after the fact. 

There are many, many things wrong with video equipment, 
most basically the entire design of the portable which imitates 
filrn technology. J he eyepiece, for example, still sets between 
your eye and the lens even though, as a tiny video screen, it 
( ould be positioned elsewhere with say a lens in your hand and 
a monitor c antilevered off your chest. 

Moreover, the recording deck is cumbersome and poorly 
weighted. And internal controls are minimized so the hardwaie 
direc ts you rather than vice versa. 

W hat can be done? How can we form an alternate design con- 
stituency? 

If somebody could pinpoint all the alternate video money be- 
ing spent the manufacturers might become hip to a new mar- 
ket. Or you c an simply write the maker of your equipment and 
tell them what pisses you oft. They do respond. 

Hut probably the best thing to do is mutate your own hard- 
ware. Buy their basic units and rec ontigure them lor your own 
needs. Then patent it. This gives you the right to give awav 
your designs to whomever you want, while protecting yourself 
Irom being ripped off. 

Here in New York City, Shirley Clarke has sc ored a grant whic h 
will be used to design a portable video c amera that will embody 
human, rather than marketing intelligence. It will not, she says, 
be like a gun with a trigger for "shooting" people. Instead 
oi a weapon which hides your face it will include a lens as part 
of the wrist for inobtrusive taping and relating. If you've got 
practical designs, pass them on and we'll print them. 
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Sony CCTV: New technological 'weapon'spm Alios 
Sony Slops So for enforcement agencies Sony trains real 



EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 

by Eric Siegel 

PART I— Sony the First and Worst 

In the last issue of this publication I advised people to switch 
over to the new Sony standard. I told you we were up against 
the wall, as far as equipment goes — and at that time Sony had 
the only back pack available. The Sony back pack camera is the 
worst piece of engineering I have ever seen in my life. If you 
want half of your video tape chewed up and your pictures to 
be totally inaccurate electronically, then get it. It is bound to 
give you more trouble than anything else. . .Now, I can ad- 
vise you of a piece of equipment I really believe in, so much so 
that I am buying it for myself. It is the Ampex Instavision back 
pack camera. The camera has DC restoration, and the pack re- 
cords color. It has still frame and two sound channels for stereo 
sound. It uses a modified reel which Ampex calls a cartridge 
and threads itself automatically. It is cheaper than the Sony and 
is built strong . . . Sounds nice so far . . . now the only catch . . . 
you will most likely have to wait until winter 71. However let 
me make it clear that I have not used this piece of equipment 
and it is only speculation on my part. So, as far as it goes, all 



Cathode-Ray Tube Videotronics 
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Die underlying principle in creative use of vfdeotronic hardware 
might be called "video synthesizing," just as we speak of sound 
synthesizing in the Moog process. There are no special restrictions 
inherent in the video signal as opposed to tin- audio signal. Any- 
thing that can be done with sound can be done with video if the 
proper hardware is available. The basic ingredient of alternating 
current is identical in both processes, and represents potential for as 
many variations as the equipment will allow. Jnst as the new 
filmmaker seeks to synthesize all die elements of his technology, so 
the video artist attempts to synthesize the possibilities of his 
medium in the creation of elec tron synarstlu-tics. 

Since present television studio equipment was not made for the 
purpose of aesthetic experimentation, artists have been forced to 
work within parameters that amount to video imitation of cinematic 
techniques: electronic equivalents of cinematic wipes, fades, super- 
impositions, and traveling mattes. There are, however, certain ad- 
vantages in working with video systems to achieve variations of 
these effects quite unlike their Cinematic counterparts, and with 
considerably less expenditure of time and effort. 

The Television Camera 

In standard photography a photosensitive emulsion on a strip of 
acetate is exposed to lens-focused rays of light that form an image 
in the emulsion. A similar principle is involved in television except 
that the imam- IS translated into coiled electronic-signal information 
and is then "erased" to make way for another imaec. Inside every 



that I emphasize is that at this time all this equipment is a gam- 
ble. 

PART II— The Global Video Standard 

I should think we are all agreed that the reason we are engaged 
in this work is to achieve a unified planetary consciousness 
utilizing the videotape medium (for now). If those of you in 
England, Holland, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Russia, etc., all use the video standard of your own 
country (usually 625 lines, 50 fields per second) then you will 
be defeating the very aim of your existence: that is, to change 
i he state of our planet using the most effective electronic mind 
altering device developed in the history of our species . . . 
TELEVISION. Does the mind of America need to change the 
world or does the world need to change the American way of 
thinking. In either case a communications network must be 
set up between the USA and the rest of the planet. The alter- 
network must adhere to the same technical standards if this 
project is to have a real impact. I shall now give my reasons 
why I think everyone should adopt the American 525 line 60 
field per second system: 

1. The alternetwork is already developed and going on in Am- 
erica; 



TV camera, instead of film, is a photoconductive camera tube. 
These tubes are called variously Image Ordricon, Vidicon, Staticon, 
and PlumbicOn, depending on the chemical makeup of the tube's 
photosensitive surface, which is called the photocathode screen. For 
many years the Image Orthicon was the standard camera tube. 
Recently, however, the Plumbicon, whose photosensitive surface is 
composed of lead oxide, lias become the popular camera tube. 

According to how much light is focused onto the surface of the 
photocathode screen, each tiny photosensitive clement becomes 
electrically charged, building up a "charge pattern" across the 
screen proj>ortional to the lights and darks of the- televised scene. 
This charge pattern is swept across, or "read." by a beam of elec- 
trons emitted from a cathode gun in the camera tube. The beam 
neutralizes each picture element on the photocathode screen as it 
sweeps across, producing a varying electric current that corresponds 
to the pattern of light and shade in the televised scene. 

As each photoconductive element 00 the screen is scanned by the 
electron beam and relinquishes its information, it is said to ne 
"wiped clean" and can therefore respond to any new light image it 
may receive through the- camera lens. This charge-forming and 
systematic "reading" is a rapid, continuous process with 4y entire 
photocathode screen being charged, scanned, and recharged thirty 
times per second to produce a constant scan-line pattern of 525 lines 
resolution, the standard in the United States.''' 

The Television Receiver 



* Gerald MfOemon, The TcchMif ue pf Tctetff^on Pmdiiction (:New York 
IliisliriKs House, (001) and How.iul A. Ghiim, Tt7rt.'i»fc»i BrtHltlrtwting (New 
York: McGimwr-HiO, 195."}). 



2. more American 7/2" new standard equipment is in operation 
now than any other standard; 

3. few people have bought equipment in Europe so far and 
those of you who have can use them to transfer your pre-ex- 
isting tapes onto the American Standard AV system; 

4. any tapes you make will have to undergo scan conversion 
before your local TV station can play them; 

5. the American standard is just as clear as the European 625 
line standard except there are 100 less scanning lines. This dif- 
ference is very small. The American Standard has the advantage 
of no perceivable flicker on the picture tube because of the 
faster field and frame rate. 

6. Vou could use European standard monitors by making a sim- 
ple modification of the vertical oscillator and deflection cir- 
cuit. This could be on a switch; 

7. this would enable tape transferring between all countries 
with no technical hassle; 

8. income can be made by selling your software to American 
cable television companies. They would be very interested in 
VIDEO TREE EUROPE. 

I have given you all the reasons I can think of— the main one 
being so we can exchange information. The resl is up to you 
to decide. This paper Radical Software shows we are doing 
our part. 



The video picture signal thus produced is subsequently ampli- 
fied and cabled through a video switcher/mixer console in the 
studio control room where it is transformed back into a picture on 
monitors that operate like home television receivers. Cathode-rav 
tubes in television receivers are called "kinescopes." In them, a 
cathode gun like the one in the camera tube sprays the phosphor- 
coated screen with a beam of electrons synchronized with tin 
exploratory beam in the studio camera. The phosphor coating glows 
in the path of the beam as it scans the picture tube. Horizontal and 
vertical "sync pulses'* keep the two beams in step. 

A beam of constant strength would produce a white rectangle oi 
fine horizontal lines, which is called a "raster" and is the basic field 
of the picture. But if the beam's strength is varied, the trace point 
brightness is varied also. When the video signal is made to regulate 
the picture tube's !>cam, a pattern of light and shade can he built up 
on the screen's phosphor corresponding to the- distribution of lights 
and darks focused through the camera leas— thus a duplication of 
the televised scene. This picture fades and is continually replen- 
ished by the rapidly-scanning beam so that we see a clear, complete 
[triage. In relatively low resolution systems such as the 525-line I'.S. 
standard, a so-called rolling effect of the scan-lines ean he detected 
on the picture tube. In high-resolution systems of l,()(X) to 5,000 
lines, however, the resulting image is unflic kei intr and extremely clear. 

The same principles ,ue involved in color television except that 
four camera tubes arc incorporated inside eac h camera: one each 
for the basic colors red. blue, and green* and one black-and-white 
tube for use in aligning and resolving the three minis In color 
television receivers, three cathode guns instead of one are used to 
scan (he phosphor screen, electronically "mixing" the palette accord 
ing to the distribution of hues in the televised scene. 
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VIDEOTAPE VERSUS FILM Half-Inch, 16MM, and Super 8 

by Louis Jaffe 



In both film and videotape the moving picture is a series of still images. Actually, the 
film picture is still because the whole frame is exposed to light in a single flash of the 
shutter, but in video the different areas of the picture are traced at different times by 
the tip of a sweeping electron beam. One sweep of the entire picture is called a field. 

Sixty fields appear each second. Two phosphorescent points continually trace the 
screen, using the same scanning pattern the reader's eye uses on a page. As one field 
fades, a second is being drawn. The constantly regenerating image on the screen is an 
exact reproduction of how motion is scanned electronically in the camera. 

Watching sound film, we see twenty-four different pictures a second, interspersed with 
instants of darkness. In fact, the screen is dark about half the time, but the flicker rate 
meshes with the human eye's retinal image retention, and we see a persistent picture. 
This picture is the wall-sized, optically focused shadow of the image on the film. 

The movie image is the light of the projector reflected off the screen, as the TV image 
is a surface of phosphorescent bits. Greys in the projected film are the light being kept 
from shining through the film by a barrier of silver grains. The light that does get 
through projects the pattern of the grain in the film which is the fabric of the image. 
The brightest part of a projected film image is white light passed through clear film and 
a lens and reflected off the white screen. 

Watching television we see a sheet of glass, its far side coated with phosphors, being 
swept by the tips of two electron beams. The phosphorescence excited by the passage 
of the beams in several hundred geometrically exact lines is the television image. Its 
brightest part is the flash set off by the strongest electronic pulse recorded on the tape. 
It is an image with brilliance and luminosity that film can't achieve. 

Of the many formats in film and video, there are just three in which the equipment 
for recording picture with sync sound can be carried and operated by one or two 
people and these formats are also the cheapest. The three, half inch tape, 16MM and 
super 8, are compared for vital statistics in the following table. The figures given are 
rough means and will vary widely among the many makes of equipment. The evaluation 
of image sharpness is based on just informal observation. 



What these figures don't show is the production time difference between film and tape. 
Film takes hours or days to arrive at the point where tape is the instant after it is re- 
corded. 

No sync sound film process is as simple as video where sound and picture are recorded 
side by side on the same piece of tape and can be played back in sync immediately. 
The film process which comes closest uses a strip of magnetic emulsion on the film so 
that sound can be recorded in the camera. Using this method, you can have a sync- 
sound original ready for showing in a few hours. Other processes all have to go through 
the step of transferring separately-recorded sound onto the film, which means two 
separate trips to the lab with the cutting-room time in between. 

At present, there are no battery-powered half inch portable video recorders that can 
record color. The first low-cost half inch color decks appeared recently, but there is 
still no portable color camera. All the figures in the table are for black and white. 



In general it seems that half-inch tape is taking over from 16MM in documentary or 
reporting functions where easy sync-sound, long recording time, and immediate play- 
back and replication are important, and film is holding its own with color and the big 
screen. 

Because videotape stores information as electronic code, it interfaces with a wide vari- 
ety of electronic systems. The television signal can be analyzed by a computer, just as 
information stored by a computer can be displayed on TV. The film process interfaces 
directly only with other photographic processes: jilm is printed onto film to make dupli- 
cates, individual frames are printed on paper to make photographs. For showing on TV, 
film is translated into electronic code and stored on videotape. 

In film, copies are always inferior in quality to the original. When video is duplicated 
the signal can be electronically cleaned by a processing amplifier resulting in a 
second-generation image sharper and tonally richer than the original. 

Video cameras have no moving parts and are silent. The 1/2" portable deck produces 
a low hum whether recording or not, so that people nearby don't know they are being 
recorded unless they see the tape reels turning. Some of the 1/2" portables are so silent 
that they do not seem to intrude on quiet conversations. People notice when a movie 
camera is running, because the system makes no noise at rest, but whirrs during film- 
ing. 

Special effects such as fades from one image to another or superimposition of two im- 
ages are accomplished in film by double exposure in the camera or special printing 
techniques in the lab. In video these effects are produced by electronic mixing of sig- 
nals. 

The film method is time consuming, and if a mistake is discovered after processing, the 
whole process must be repeated again on new film. In video, you just fiddle around with 
mixing controls, record, and re-record until you get the effect you want. 

The film process is one in which variables can be changed one at a time through gen- 
erations of experimentation where hours of cutting and calculation may be devoted to 
a few minutes on the screen, whereas the video image must be mixed while the tape 
is running in exactly the same length of time it takes to play it back. The tape can be 
re-recorded as many times as necessary to get it right, but the experimentation must 
be done in realtime. 

There is as yet no way to edit 1/2" tape as precisely as 16MM film. Editing film is a mat- 
ter of cutting up the film, glueing it together in a new order, matching up the sound, 
and going to the lab for a new print. In 1/2" videotape there are complications to this 
method. First, the helical scan means that there is no one point on the tape where an 
editor can physically cut between pictures; they all over-lap. A second problem is the 
track of control pulses which lies next to the sound cut. 

To circumvent these problems of physical cutting, videotape is edited by duplicating 
from one tape machine to another. The original tapes are played on one machine 
and selected sections from them are recorded on the other. I his method creates the 
problem of timing the instant when, as the first tape recorder is playing, you switch the 
second onto "record." You have a sequence already copied down on the second ma- 
chine which you want to end at a specific point, and you are going to add on a follow- 
ing sequence from the original tapes playing on the first machine which begins at a 
specific instant. With both machines rolling, how do you manage to reach the end of 
the sequence on machine two at the same instant you reach the beginning of the se- 
quence on machine one? 

In order to fix this instant, the machines would have to be rolling together with absolute 
interlock. At present, no interlock system exists in 1/2" tape, and you have to accept 
minimum half-second errors in cutting, which makes editing dialog very difficult. Al- 
though these editing problems have been completely solved by computerization of the 
process, the cost is high, and the solutions haven't been applied to 1/2". 

To summarize the videotape process: optical image and sound are both translated to 
electronic code and recorded magnetically. They are played by the exact reverse of the 
recording process. One signal brings image to picture tube, the other brings sound 
tospeaker. 

The film progression is: Optical image preserved on film through chemical processing 
becomes stencil for optical projection. Sound is recorded magnetically, translated to 
optical code stored on film beside image, and translated back to electronic signal for 
playback. 

The film process is a one way avenue out from experience recorded, as tape is both an 
avenue out, and a circuit of immediate feedback into the experience as it occurs. Video- 
tape can be played back as soon as it is recorded, and seen as part of the situation that 
produced it. It is this capability which gives tape a clear advantage over film for use in 
all forms of educational experience, from encounter groups to industrial training, where 
it is valuable for people to see themselves in action as others see them, while they still 
remember freshly how they felt as they were being recorded. 

Film isolates events for people to see in a theatrical context at a later time. Tape can 
create the same contextual isolation of subject (if it is not played back right after re- 
cording) but it can never duplicate the theatrical setting of film. Going to thea- 
ter, or even setting up home projector and screen, is a special excursion. To watch 
a film we drop what we are doing, darken the room, and gather in the dark with our 
attention focused on the screen, which is the only light in the room. 

As movies are a theatrical experience, television is part of our "normal lives." The tel- 
evision set is a piece of furniture in everybody's house. We watch TV with the lights on 
and often leave it on at the edge of what we are doing. A face filling the largest home 
TV screen is just about life-size. 
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CITIZEN SAMPLING SIMULATIONS: 
A METHOD FOR INVOLVING THE 
PUBLIC IN SOCIAL PLANNING 



by Stuart Umf 
ABSTRACT 

The growth of the planning function of govern- 
ment raises the question of bow planning can be 
accomplished by democratic means. A new techno- 
logical device — the teaching computer — seems to be 
ideally suited for discussions between "experts" and 
the public on issues of medium and long-range plan- 
ning. The teaching computer car. be thought of as a 
mass communications system with feedback. 



POSSIBLY A NEW FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 

In the past two to five years there has been a marked increase in long-range 
planning activity in the United States and many other nations. Several 
developments— the establishment of new institutes, the founding of new 
lournals, and the sharp increase in the number of Ivooks concerned with 
the future— attest to the emergence of a new field of activity in many insti- 
tutions and particularly in industry, government, and universities. (Better 
information about where we are now and how well our present programs 
arc working would presumably help us in deciding where we want to go 
and what actions are required to get us there.) 



Policy Principles Needed to Coordinate Programs 

The demand for changes in existing administrative procedures is in pan 
the result of a need to coordinate the large number of federal programs 
now on the books. Between I960 and 1968 the number of federal domestic 
programs in the United States increased from 45 to 435, according to Dan- 
iel P. Moynihan, the President's adviser on urban affairs. 

. , Many people are becoming concerned that our efforts to build a better 
society do not seem to be producing desirable results. For example. Richard 
Gcodwin 14 1 has said, 

. , . Take New York City or any big city. If you 
ask who decided that this is the way people are sup- 
posed to live, the answer is. "Nobody. " If you took 
the 200 most powerful people in New York or Boston 
and put them in a room and tried to find out if any 
of them bad decided that this is the way people 
ought to live, you'd find that none of them bad — or 
at least weren't aware they had. So where are the vil- 
lains? The villain is the set of values and the structure. 

Movnihan has written, "The federal establishment must develop a much 
heightened sensitivity to its 'hidden' urban policies." He contends that 
few officials habitually display such sensitivity. 

They are to their minds, simply building highways, 
guaranteeing mortgages, advancing agriculture or 
whatever. No one has made clear to tbem that tbey 
are simultaneously redistributing employment oppor- 
tunities, segregating or desegregating neighborhoods, 
depopulating the countryside and filling up the 
slums, etc.: all these things as second and third order 
consequences of nominally unrelated programs. 

The effort to deal with interrelated problems is increasing the planning 
activity in the United States. If. indeed, a new junction of government is 
emerging, the long-term survival of a national commitment to planning 
will require public support for this activity. A basic assumption of the Amer- 
ican system of government is that the best means for achieving long-term 
public support for decision -making procedures is to involve the public in 



The preceding discussion raises at least two very important questions. 

I Does the growth in the planning activity of gov- 
ernment require new forms of communication 
between the public and government planning 
personnel, if a democratic form of government 
is to be mantained? 

2. Through what communications media and insti- 
tutional structures can the members of a com- 
munity or a nation discuss and decide how they 
want to live, assuming that it is not possible 
to get everyone together in a single room at 
the same time? 



How Things Are Done Now 

A review of the existing methodologies for public discussion would seem to 
be instructive. 

1. The essay methodology is used by professors and government officials 
for communicating with each other. I he essays may be published in |ournals 
or government reports, but thev rarely reach a large pan of the population. 

2. The committee as a means of communication involves much redundancy 
and frequently more emotion than information .... The committee, how- 
ever useful for purposes such as face to face confrontation, is not well suited 
to exchanging the greatest amount of somewhat abstract information in 
the shortest amount of time for each person involved. 

i. Mass rallies are important for offering the opportunity to express or 
renew an emotional commitment. Very little information is exchanged. 
The rally is better suited to solidify attitudes than to change them. 

4. Radio talk shows seem to be most useful immediately after a domestic 
disturbance such as a city-wide strike. In times of relative domestic tranquil- 
ity, they tend to be banal and irrelevant to the concerns of the majority 
of listeners. 

5. Town meetings with questions from the floor have frequently been 
praised as the ideal form of government, though an impractical one in 
a mass society. Town meetings have other disadvantages, however. They 
are frequently boring and time consuming and are subject to disruption. 
The level of discussion tends to be geared low, and visual aids are rarely 
used. 

6. Administrative action tempered by lobbyists such as Ralph Nader per- 
mits some but not very extensive public participation. . . 

7. In regard to mass media news reports, television and radio are evanes- 
cent. The viewer or listener has no opportunity to go back and examine the 
logical argument or to check a point he missed while his mind was diverted 
by an earlier remark. Newspapers, particularly in the United States, con- 
centrate on day-to-day events rather than on analysis and criticism of per- 
formance over time. 

8 Congress is well suited to legislating programs, hut it does not at present 
systematically review the success or failure of the programs which it enacts. 
Also, Congress in its current lorm is not organized to coordinate federal 
programs. The vast majority of Congressional activity takes place in com- 
mittees which have specialized interests. 

9. Films and phonograph records are usually thought of as cultural or en- 
tertainment media. But their use as vehicles for political messages has been 
growing, not incidentally because they are the media most accessible to 
young people. 

Moynihan has noted that efforts to involve citizens in the planning process 
at the local level have not had the measure of success which was hoped for. 
One reason might be that there has been no way both to inform and to poll 
the public at a reasonable cost in terms of the time required from adminis- 
trative personnel. 




The promt PLATO III system consists of a Control Data Corporation 1604! computer and 70 graphic-pictorial terminals 20 of which can operate at one time. 



Additional criteria for a good communications system for discussing ideas 
are that it should be free of boredom, transmit information with little dis- 
tortion, provide the opportunity to ask questions, and require that back- 
ground information is understood before an opinion is given. 

A NEW MEDIUM FOR COMMUNICATION 

... I will now try to show how a new medium in rnass communications 
offers the possiblity of increasing the level of citizen information and partici- 
pation in the formulation of long-range public policy. 

The Metamorphosis of the "Teaching Cow purer" 

This new medium for communication has existed in rudimentary form lor 
about ten years. However, the realization of the full range of its implica- 
tions as a possible tool of the democratic process has been limited by its 
semantic coding. We have been calling it a "teaching computer". Com- 
puter-based education equipment has been compared to their printing 
press in terms of its importance for education. However, the teaching com- 
puter might also be useful compared to radio and television. Radio and tele- 
vision are technologies for communicating transient verbal and visual in- 
formation from a central source out to a large population. A teaching com- 
puter not only sends information from the center to the periphery, it also 
brings information back from the individual user to the central source. 
Thus the teaching computer is a communications system with feedback. 
Graphic and pictorial information (and in the near future prestored audio 
messages) are presented to the individual user at a rate which he controls 
with his keyset. 

In addition to its use in conventional education situations the teaching com- 
puter could be used by planning personnel to present policy alternatives, 
as thev see them, to the public Background information would be available 
upon the request of the person using the "computer-based exploration ot 
alternative futures." The probable consequences of each alternative could 
also tic a part of the programmed material. During the course of the explor- 
ation each individual would indicate his opinion of the desirability of each 
alternative or could be asked to rank them in order of preference. As he 
explored the alternatives, background information, and probable conse- 
quences, the "explorer" would be able to use a "comment mode" to sug- 
gest (a) additional alternatives, (b) inadequacies in the background infor- 
mation provided, or (c) his own ludgments about the probable consequences 
of an alternative action. 



Preliminary Work is Now Underway 

An elementary version of a "computer-based exploration of alternative 
futures" is already in operation at the Computer-based Education Research 
Laboratory on the University of Illinois campus. . . This "exploration" 
was originally proposed ... as a device for education and social research. 
It is now regarded as the forerunner of "citizen sampling simulations," 
which would use the physical equipment of the teaching computer to ex- 
change information and opinions between experts and a cross-section of the 
public. The medium and long-range consequences of alternative courses of 
action would be "simulated" and responses obtained from a "sample" of 
the population. The results, which would indicate what the public consid- 
ers to be desirable or undesirable policies, would then Ik- submitted to plan- 
ning personnel for their consideration . . . 

1 he disruption of computer-based education equipment to grade-schools, 
high schools, and colleges will probably become widespread during the 
next two decades. The existence of this equipmeni will bring about the pos- 
sibility ol conducting citizen sampling simulations on the same equipment. 
Facilities which are used by children during the day for education 
could be used by the parents in the evenings both to learn about existing 
social conditions and future possibilities and to indicate to planning 
groups their views on goals and priorities. Computer-based citizen par- 
ticipation in planning will, therefore, be possible ev en before home computer 
terminals become widely available. 

However, there is no reason why these simulations should follow computer- 
based education. Public participation in the formation of local or national 
policy could in a few years come to be considered very desirable. It is also 
possible that resistance to computer-based education will delay its wide- 
spread implementation. If these situations were to develop, the necessary 
physical equipment could be constructed for purposes of public discussion 
of policy alternatives. Regardless of which comes first on a large scale or 
which is considered most important, a discussion of the economic viability 
ol either computer-based education or citizen sampling simulations is in- 
complete unless all possible uses of the equipment are considered. 



A Comparison with Other Proposals 

. . . There are two principal advantages to having computer-based citizen 
sampling simulations in addition to debates or testimony on television. 
First, the point was made earlier that television is by nature evanescent. 
A more general statement is that each communications system lends itself 
to the transmission of a particular type of information. With a teaching 
computer the student or citizen controls the rate at which information is 
presented to him. He need never be either bored or lost. If he is familiar 
with the information being presented, he can |ump ahead. If he does not 
understand a particular point, he can ask for additional information. Thus 
the teaching computer is very well suited for presenting logically complex 
material to people at different stages of familiarity with the issues. 



Second, a citizen sampling simulation requires a model of the social pro- 
cesses involved in the situation being discussed in order to be able to pre- 
dict the consequences of alternative actions. The need for an operating 
model requires experts to state explicitly their notions about how the world 
works. The ideas held by different people about the probable- consequences 
of actions can then be compared. 



POSSIBLE LONG-RANGE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

The remainder of my remarks will focus on a few of the consequences 
which might result if citizen sampling simulations become widespread 
in the next twenty to fifty years. All the consequences taken together would 
constitute a social transformation ot ma|or proportions. However, consid- 
ering the many communications media now available, society is not likely 
to rearrange itself around a single newcomer, at least not over night. There- 
fore, the following possible consequences should be regarded as indica- 
tions of the direction in which society may be changed rather than as des- 
criptions of a social system not too far off. 



The "National Classroom" — A Conception of Government 

The fact that both education and government would be using the same 
physical equipment suggests that these two social activities would be brought 
Universities might devote less time to teaching professional skills and more 
time to developing the skills of defining alternatives and recognizing rele- 
vant supporting information. In addition, universities might become more 
concerned with providing general as opposed to special i/.ed instruction about 
the physical and social environment, thus enabling citizens to more accurate- 
ly estimate the probably consequences of alternative courses of action. If 
universities were to change in this way, they would certainly become more 
relevant to social problems. 

Charles Frankel has suggested that democratic government and education 
have a lot in common. He believes that democracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment because it is the most educational. In this case "best" can be in- 
terpreted to mean the most stable and |iist in the long run. The primary 
difficulty with the "philosopher-king" approach to government is, what 
happens when the philosopher-king dies belore a new philosopher-king 
comes along? It is useful to recall that "information" is stored in only one 
way— in individual human brains in the form of specific skills or social 
norms. Libraries and data banks contain only symbols which must be in- 
terpreted by people. A society run by a brilliant and benevolent elite can lie 
irrevocably set back if the elite is displaced from power without a similarly 
skilled decision-making group taking over Another important consideration 
in maintaining a viable society is that people are more likely to behave 
in a cooperative manner if they feel that they have been consulted in deter- 
mining social policies. 

During a lifetime an individual's experiences increase his store of know- 
ledge. The same process occurs in a society. The fact that nations learn 
by their successes and failures is indicated by slogans such as, "Another 
1929." "Another Munich." and "No more Viet Nam's." Of course the 
lessons of history are subject to varying interpretation. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that a society should be able to learn from its experiences 
and to improve its decision-making procedures, just as the procedures used 
by individuals have been improved by techniques such as linear program- 
ming, game theory, simulation, and systems analysis. One way of improv- 
ing the learning and decision-making processes of a society would seem 
to be to acquaint more people more thoroughly with the alternatives which 
the decision makers are considering and why they choose the alternatives 
they do. In order to accomplish this // might be helpful to begin thinking 
of government as an educational activity on a national scale. 

Television has already created the "nation! classroom." The teaching 
computer offers the possibility of "government seminars" for those who 
are interested. The United States of America could be thought of as 
a course in cooperative living with the government, the media, and the 
universities operating as a sort of aggregate professor to the rest of the pop- 
ulation. Of course the "students" frequently talk back to the "instructor." 
but then, seminars (democracies) tend to be more interesting than lectures 
{dictatorships). And of course every four years the "students" have the op- 
portunity to become the "professors." which may be a suggestion for the 
university. 
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Coercion vs. Persuasion 

Every organization uses some combination of coercion and persuasion to 
enforce group norms. The United States is now employing coercion on a 
very broad range of problems. Overt force is being used in Southeast Asia 
far more than diplomacy; coercion is being used to enforce integration in 
the South; and even the universities feel driven to resort to force in order 
to continue functioning. All this is occurring in one of the world's most 
literate nations, a nation having the most advanced communications tech- 
nologies. Perhaps it would be useful to think of persuasion as an alternative 
to coercion. Technology continues to lower the con of producing social 
change by means of persuasion rather than coercion. Yet there has still 
not been a widespread recognition of the fact that our strategies lor bring- 
ing about social change could be substantially altered by making use ot com- 
munications equipment now available and additional equipment which will 
became available in the next few decades. 



Electronic Town Meetings 

The impact which computer-based exploration of alternative policies will 
have on the. distribution of public concern with federal, state, and local 
governments will be partly determined by the scale of the networks built. 
A national computer-based communications system would most likely con- 
si t of a network linking "teaching computers" in local communities. Each 
local computer would have its numerous remote terminals. Local computer- 
terminal systems will be available in some communities before a national 
network of "teaching computers" is operating. Consequently it seems prob- 
able that this new communications medium will have a noticeable effect 
on local government before it begins to affect national government. By 
providing a means for citizens to become involved in urban planning and 
policy formation at the local level, these simulations might well increase 
interest and involvement in local government. 



NECESSARY CONSIDERATIONS DURING 
PRELIMINARY TESTING 

Regardless of the need for more deliver ate long-range policy-making, a 
careful look at the feasibility of citizen sampling simulations is required. 
In addition, research projects with probable large-scale social conS*i J *lv 
quences must include some consideration of regulation in the public inter- 
est. 

Economic, Social, and Political Feasibility 

1. Some idea of the economic feasibility of citizen sampling simulations 
can he obtained from estimates of the cost of a large-scale computer-based 
education system.. . The cost of instruction on PLATO IV will be less than 
fifty cents per hour per student. This figure should apply to cither edu- 
cational or governmental use. 

2. The social feasibility of the idea could be tested ih a small city such as 
Champaign-Urbana, or perhaps an even smaller community such as the 
University of Illinois, Questions that would have to be answered include 
the following: Will people turn out to "play the game"? How much dif- 
ficulty will they have understanding and dealing with the rather complex 
issues? How quickly will they be able to adapt to using the teaching com- 
puter? What problems are encountered in trying to obtain a representa- 
tive sample of the population? 

Do planners linii the data collected to lie useful' Are the problems chosen 
for presentation redefined as the result of feedback from the public :? 

Are the attitudes of the public on matters of policy changed as the result 
of exploring alternatives? Do participants change their opinions about the 
community, local government, planning, and the judgment of their fellow 
citizens? Do people feel that the decisions which are made after the data 
from the exploration has been considered, are more in keeping with their 
own desires? 

Do people get information through citizen sampling simulations which 
they would not see otherwise? How much information do people tienerallv 
look at before making a decision? Is the information presented in more- 
understandable or more useful form than through existing media of com- 
munication? Is information presented in a more interesting and enjoyable 
form than is possible at present? Do other forms of political participation 
increase as a result of citizen sampling simulations? 

J. Citizen sampling simulations will also have to be accepted by present- 
day decision -makers. Their response will be in Hue need by how they believe 
it will affect the conduct of their jobs, how they believe the public will react 
to it. and whether they think it would be in the public interest. 

There is reason to doubt that some existing institutions are really interested 
in eliciting public desires. Some political leaders are more concerned with 
conducting public relations with the masses. However, there are two reasons 
why political leaders may not actively oppose this new medium. First, 
introduction of the equipment will take place over a period of several years. 
Second, the idea of a communications system which permits the easy flow 
of information and opinions in both directions has an appearance of lack 
of bias which makes it difficult to argue against in abstract form. Never- 
theless, arguments about control of the medium and the wording of speci- 
fic programs could become agitated, 

Public acceptance of this new social technology may depend initially on 
whether it is regarded as a new step toward the "computerization of our 
lives" or as a way of 'using technology to control technology." Prelim- 
inary research and testing could be conducted like any other research pro- 
ject, and distribution of equipment to communities could be trradual. How- 
ever, it is also possible that the United States could adopt cheap education 
for everyone or citizen participation in policy formation as a national goal 
comparable to landing a man on the moon or building a supersonic trans- 
port. Such a national commitment could be stimulated by the occurrence 
ol one or more of at least three developments. 

a. International competition, for example from Japan, 
could drive the United States to attempt to establish 
preeminence in a new technology which could have an 
impact on foreign exchange and the balance of payments. 
For instance, the balance of payments consideration was 
a major factor in the debate over whether to proceed 
with the development of the supersonic transport. 
Ii. If a negative public reaction develops to the formula- 
tion of policy by "experts" and "bureaucrats" or by the 
"more important people" ef a city, citizen sampling 
simulations could become a response to this criticism, 
c. Further increases in the complexity and urgency of 
domestic problems could convince the government that 
improved communication within society . is needed. 
John Piatt has vividly described the "crisis of multiple 
crises" which mankind is now encountering. 



Question of Regulation and Control 

If the idea of citizen sampling simulations seems workable after prelim- 
inary testing, some thought sould be given to the following questions 
before widespread implementation goes very far. 

1. Should the physical equipment for these simulations be publicly or pri- 
vately owned or some combination of the two? 

2. Should the institutions which write the programs and collect the re- 
sponses be govern mental agencies, universities, private corporations, or some 
new kind of institution? 

J. I low should this new communications system be regulated — by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, by a new regulatory agency, by Con- 
gress, or by direct public criticism and the normal legal process as news- 
papers now arc? 

4. The approval of only two more state legislatures is required before a 
second national constitutional convention is called. II a constitutional con- 
vention is called, should citizen sampling simulations be made a part of a 
new kind of guvern mental process and thereby become a means not only 
for discussing goals but also for authoritatively setting goals? t he use of 



computer-based education equipment as a technology for the formal govern- 
mental process is not likely to happen until the public is very familiar 
with the equipment and what can be done with it and is convinced of its 
usefulness. 

The University as a Stage for Political Conflict 

Any major social innovation will produce a shift in the relative importance 
of existing social and political institutions. If the computer-based commun- 
ications centers, which write the programs and channel responses to the 
government, are located at universities, the role of the university in soci- 
ety would grow. Also, the function of the university as a platform for so- 
cial controversy would doubtless increase due to disagreements over what 
alternatives should be presented and what the probable consequences of ac- 
tions actually are. The public, when disagreeing with the programmed re- 
lationships between developments, should be presented with an argument 
supported by observations made in a similar situation. The relationships 
between developments would probably represent the judgment of a group 
of experts, at least initially, and they would be expected to justify their de- 
cisions about probable secondary effects. 

The Federation of Feudal Disciplines 

Dealing with complex, real-world problems will require using the know- 
ledge of many disciplines and currdingating specialized knowledge, not only 
for presentation to the public, but also in building the models used in the 
programs. Thus, there would be a tendency toward the amalgamation of 
social theory and indeed toward the building of a model, and presumably 
in time, a theory describing the relationships between all parts of the phys- 
ical, biological, and social environment. The present trend toward interdis- 
ciplinary research would certainly be accelerated. The expanded use ol com- 
puter simulations would increase interest within the social sciences for 
building mathematical models. 

Collective Bargaining and "Industrial Democracy" 

If industrial corporations were to use "employee sampling simulations" 
the union- management dichotomy could become less pronounced. Col- 
lective bargaining might have to be rethought. Workers and managers 
could explore the consequences of higher wages and prices, such as higher 
^onsuiner prices and lower, real, incorpc. They could . pxutider together 
issues such as whether to manufacture napalm and what percentage of 
black employees would be socially just and in the best interests of the present 
employees. Greater information about the social context and experience 
in playing the role of the opposing party, might help to reduce conflict. 
I lowever, it is possible that differences of opinion would only be made 
more clear and that nothing would be resolved. 

Social Indicators Will Have an Impact on Lobbies 

Inequalities among different groups in the population would be repeatedly 
pointed out by citizen sampling simulations using social indicators. Con- 
sequently, the bringing of group grievances to public attention could be- 
come a function of government or the universities just as the resolving 
of conflicts is now a function of government, "Interest articulation" could 
become an activity of professionally trainee! people and therefore less of an 
additional burden on the individuals to whom injustice is being done. The 
"comment mode" used in these explorations could help to restore the right 
of the individual to "petition the king." People who read the comments 
could be charged to act as ombudsmen. 

Social indicators should also help to locate emerging social problems before 
they reach the critical stage. It is not likely, however, that muckrake rs 
using present media would be put out of business. They will have a whole- 
new social activity to criticize. 

increased use of social indicators for articulating group demands could help 
to keep lobbyists honest. Indicators of the existing situation would probably 
hurt well mobilized minorities such as the American Medical Association 
and help poorly mobilized minorities such as Mexican-Americans and mi- 
grant workers. ( 

Political Parties May Become Less Important 

If one assumes that political parties are a social technology for aggregating 
interests, which is required by the fact that there are a large number of in- 
terests and a small number of candidates, then the importance of political 
parties could be reduced by a technology which would allow people to 
register their opinions on separate issues. With citizen sampling simulations, 
a substantial pan of a citizen's time spent on political questions would be 
devoted to specifying his hierarchy of priorities or indicating which alter- 
native policies he regards as most important and desirable. 

Other Media Might be Reexamined 

The concern with public policy fostered by citizen sampling simulations 
might carry over to the other media. Simply the discussion of computer- 
based citizen sampling simulations, even prior to widespread implemen- 
tation, could increase the growing interest in reexamining the educational, 
political, and cultural functions of existing mass communications media 
and their regulatory agencies It is useful to point out again that an im- 
plicit national policy regarding the existing media of mass communications 
already exists, even though it may never have been debated and consciously 
decided upon. 

For example television could be thought of as an instrument for education 
rather than lor entertainment. A device which brings the patent remedy 



man directly into the living room could be thought incongruous in a so- 
ciety where many communities prohibit door to door selling. Also, the ex- 
isting media could be used by each of the many "silent minorities" to make 
its case to the rest of the public. Mexican- Americans, students, and Ameri- 
can Indians are just a few of the groups whose views could be better under- 
stood by the public at large. 

How Communications Media Affect the Temper of the Times 

The present domestic instability and sense of foreboding in the United States 
may not be due entirely to a combination of very important social conflicts. 
Fach communications medium existing at any particular moment influences 
the temper of the times by selecting out the kind of information most suited 
to it. Television tends to select events which are dramatic as opposed to 
<ient$ vjhich are representative of the total set of events. This situation 
produces numerous consequences. For example, if a person wants to be 
heard, he tries to make his comments as dramatic as possible, short of what 
can be prosecuted for inciting violence. A very large number of dramatic 
events bombarding the sens* t tends to create a feeling of catastrophic up- 
heaval when in fact the daily lives of most people remain largely una ffected. 

Computer-based explorations of future alternatives, in a constant attempt 
to be accurate, would try to present both dangers and opportunities. Dis- 
cussions about probably secondary effects would tend to select out the most 
persuasive arguments as opposed to those most flamboyantly presented. 

Will Anxiety be Produced or Reduced? 

The very mapr change in social communication and decision-making 
procedures which would accompany the introduction of citizen sampling 
simulations could cause great anxiety in the beginning. However, increased 
information and public involvement in decision-making would, in time, 
probably reduce anxiety due to unanticipated or unexpected social and 
technological developments. Bv looking ahead the puhlic could better anti- 
cipate the new technologies and thus have time to create institutions to 
regulate or eliminate nndesireable secondary affects. Greater confidence 
in society's ability to control the consequences of social and technological 
developments could lead to more open acceptance of experimentation and 
alternative life-styles. 

Enhancing Self-Esteem 

Greater involvement of the individual in social planning could contribute 
to self-esteem. Assuming that societies change in a non-random way — 
that is, that some "progress" can be discerned, that the store of knowledge 
grows, and that societies tend to become more organized in terms of an in- 
crease in information flow — then one might say that each individual, simply 
because he is alive and contributing to social choice, is a factor in social 
evolution, if he participates. 

A Technology for Democracy — As Foreign Aid 

In addition to the considerable impact which citizen sampling simulations 
could have on government within the United States and other industrially 
for accelerating the process of political development in the newer nations. 
It the people ol a nation request it, computer-based education equipment 
could be given as aid instead of tanks and guns. The device could then be 
used both for education and for informing people about the operation of 
their government. It might be desirable to have some means of regulation 
by the United Nations to insure that the equipment is not used for propa- 
ganda or for inciting hostilities between nations. 

Governance by "Those Who Care" 

It has been suggested that a representative sample of the population might 
not be desirable, that a "constituency of the concerned" might be better 
than pure democracy. Teaching computers raise the possibility of granting 
citizenship in proportion to involvement. Perhaps there is some merit in 
this proposal t>ut care would have to be exercised to insure that citizen- 
ship was not granted in proportion to involvement through a particular 
medium. Participating in a citizen sampling simulation might be as uncom- 
fortable for some people as marching in a demonstration is for others. 

A Shift from Special Interests to Common Interests 

People seem to be becoming aware of the fact that the physical world is not 
"without end" but in fact is very limited. This realization has very import- 
ant consequences for political theory. Much of the present theory of coali- 
tions is based on the assumption that some conflicts are ol almost no con- 
cern to a third party. The idea of log-roiling — support my bill and I'll sup- 
port yours — assumes that each partner has no interest in the other person's 
bill. However, in an intellectual climate in which everything is viewed as 
having some impact sooner or later on everything else, the idea ol logrolling, 
at least in its pure form, breaks down. One is forced then to take into con- 
sideration, more than before, which side of the issue will produce the most 
desirahle long-range consequences for the population as a whole. 

Citizen sampling simulations make feasible the detailed consideration of ■ 
secondary effects both bv planners and by the public at large and thereby 
could assist in arriving at decisions which serve long-range as well as short- 
range interests. 
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by Frank Gillette 



" Appearances to the mind are of four kinds. Things either are what they 
appear to he; or they neither are, nor appear to he; or they are and do not 
appear to be; or they are not and yet appear to he." 

Epictcius 



(I) 

What was not apparent has become real. What is not apparent will become real. Within the Historical 
epoch reality, or what is ' real", is equated with the amythic, or the absence of myth. (The word "myth" 
is thereby relegated to a synonym for "false".) Amytb's function is the preservation of precedent, knitting 
its version of continuity w ith the past to the status quo, and finally to the force of example. A myth deforms 
the nrgen tropic value of informational process by appealing to A mythic authority, appealing to history, 
appealing to its past patterns of self-idealization. In effect Amytb permitted, even invited, man to ignore 
the ecological consequences wrought by the complexificarion and influence of his tools. In Nietzsche's 
phrase A myth is "the exhaustion that gazes backwards" 

(2) 

(Survival through lexical re-structuring ... a capacity to articulate the interface between paradigms.) 

Rigidified paradigms as tautological loops: As they rigidify they 1) destroy the sense of mystery, 2) lose 
their reverence, 3) can connect exclusively with what they "know", 3.1) with what is routine, 3.2) such that 
change is comprehended as di scon formation, and 3.3) self-perpetuation is confined to a uniforming process. 

Since man's rate of change is fundamentally dependent upon redefining the alternatives to extinction, the 
method nf definition employed becomes a measure of its own success — its meta-mcthod. The intention to 
survive (adapt) is subsequently reflected in the range of methodological resources selected to describe the 
condition. Methods, like specialists, die with the environments that create them. But the application of 
atrophied methods (bureaucracies, ideologies, fossil fuel systems, whatever) is the result of obsolescence 
another level up, in the sense of Model informing Method with coherent purpose. 



(3) 

Models reveal meaning (or value) and select method, implicitly or explicitly. The system of models (or 
myth) employed in practical calculating and engineering is assumed accurate for the description of its ef- 
fects upon total environment, forcing reality to be seen as a mirror image of intention. For example, if it 
is not the intention of fossil fuel systems to pollute they can be so engineered as to inhibit pollution or make 
it acceptable to those polluted. Since engineering in a sense is expedience, the initial decision, at least, is 
to render it acceptable. This is the ceremony of "crisis management". 

(4) 

Every lexical shift or cultural re-stratification is a response (an adjustment) to emergent inconsistencies 
between the dominating myth, in this case Amytb. and reality feedback. As accelerating rates of shift ex- 
ceed some indefinable critical point the myth itself is voided. Sometimes the shift is as subtle as the proverb- 
ial distinction between factors A & C, but not between A & B and B & C. Sometimes not. Currently man's 
experience is overlapping relative to the end of one paradigm (or psychic space) and the beginning of the 
next occupying the same time. In this context man's experience is interface -space, beyond the historical 
Amythic epoch and prior to its successor. And while anticipations of the successor constitute its outer reach- 
es (its initial parameters) they can in no way reflect the order-of-magnitude of its optimum development, 
or peak-form. The unexpected is permanent. 

(5) 

Interface -space is the model of no model. The future in the present is a recurring unfinished puzzle with 
confirmation/disconfirmation as the function of feedback and no one model remaining central and accur- 
ate without adaptation to feedback. Man's models place his special-case experience in the pivot of an ag- 
gregate of subsumations (or judgments). The final subsumation (the final sum of parts) constitutes the man- 
ifest interactions of the collective-subjective- — the collective influence of subjective experience. Between 
the inexorable objective and the collective-subjective all resolution of contradiction and attempts to con- 
trol or direct are conditioned by and restricted to the mental processes peculiar to the brain of this species. 
As a biological entity man must breathe oxygen, acquire nourishment, rest himself, and maintain the equi- 
librium of his ecology as well as reflect on the condition of existence and the potential of his being. He 
must, in fact, integrate the relative and changing requirements for survival with the ontological aspects 
of existence. 

We cannot merely engineer survival; and although we've ossified and lost our capacity to celebrate it, 
mystery remains our only experienced absolute. 

(6) 

Knowledge of ignorance posits faith in the unknown. What we don't know is ground to the figure of the 
known. Elements of that figure persistently merge and arc lost to the ground, reappearing elsewhere as 
figure again without preparation or alibi. We (our cultures, myths, systems) are traumatized by this un- 
remitting interaction of the knowable and its passage to the bete noire, the void. 

ASPECTS of DATA is six excerpts from chapter cine of Frank Gillette's forthcoming book THE MOOD AND 
ITS PURPOSE copyright Gordon and Breach, New York, 




In a world of biological, chemical and physical pollution, it seems to me that 
wc are overlooking ihe semantic pollution in our environments as we at- 
tempt [<i restore our ecological balance. At some point in our educational 
and cxpcncmi.il progression, we must allow for systematic analysis of the 
media which affect our lives. (Prim, plug, electronic, phototropic, chem- 
ii .i I physical, kinesthetic, etc.) 

Following will be an attempt to gain coordinates on the net work -concept 
of Media Ecology by using "telegraphic" language. (Please fill in the 
blanks.) 

MEDIA ECOLOGY 

Media— Forms and Formats of Energy and Information 

Form symbolism, perception, abstraction, general- 
i latum, translation, storage & retrieval 

Formats print, elect rook electrons (electrified), light, 
telegraph, telephone, radio, records, television, 
tapes, film, holographs , etc. 

Energy Mass times the Speed of Eighl squared 

and \ in versa . . . 

Informal ion it Energy (and vice versa). 

Ecology— the study of: knowledge of; Systems and their interactions. 
System a closed cellular, insular concept with 
(•orders. 

(a contradiction in terms since you can't put 
borders ofl can't) Kant. 

HI 1 In agreement. In definition; borders 
arc placed upon processes, ideas, things. 
Definitions, delimitations, prescriptions, con- 
tents, abstractions, etc. arc PUT ONS. 



A SYSTEM EXISTS ONLY BY DEFINITION 
A WORLD EXISTS ONLY BY DEFINITION 
A WORD EXISTS ONLY BE DEFINITION 
A VIEW EX I SIS ONLY BY DEFINITION 



Definitions aiimi} vou tn see 



prevent sou from seeing 



things processes and ALSO 

ideas ideas 
processes about things 



things 

ideas 

processes alxtut things 



processes, 
ideas 



(Definitions are Sun -glasses of different hues & colors) 

DEFINITIONS are POINTS OF VIEW //are POINTS FROM 
WHICH J O VIEW 

YOU SEE WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE 

You see what you know- 
See what you know you 

What you know you see 
You know what you see 
Know what you see you 

What you see you know 
You see what you know you see 
You see what you know what you see 
You know what you see you know 
You know what you see what you know 




A SYSTEM IS A DEFINITION (POINT OF VIEW) (A WAY 
OF SEEING) 

It has 

1) Purpose 

2) Point of view 
J) Rules 

4) Roles 

5) Rights 

6) Restrictions 

7) Requirements 

8) It Changes 

a) It is changed 

b) It does the changing 

9) It affects 
10) It is affected; 



MEDIA ARE SYSTEMS 

Media Ecology — The study of a medium of communication and its 
affect upon other media/ society. 

The study of the affect of other media/ society upon a medium 
ofcomm unica t ion 

The study of people and their affect upon media/ society. 
The study of the affect of media/ society upon people. 




MEDIA 
ECOLOGY 

by Raymond Arlo 



DEFINITIONS /POINTS OF VI EW/SYSTEMS/MEDl A/are like 
METAPHORS; 



Line 
PRINT 

Consecutive 
Individual 
Segregated 
Course 



vs. 
vs. 
vs. 
vs. 
vs. 
vs. 



Grid 
PLUG 

Simultaneous 
Collection 
Intcrgrated 
Attitude 



Metaphors are like definitions 'points of view/systems that vou use to "see" 
the world, yourself, reality. You can use the above dichotomies/dialectics 
as "sun-glasses" to look at institutions and life around you. 

FX t Educational Past and Future) Ex. ex. In the past, we used to "take" 
courses in school inferring a two -dimensional reality, obstacles to "hurdle". 
lines of thought to "follow ■", grades to "achieve", rankings and degrees to 
"strive/strife" for. ground to "cover", etc. etc. In the future, we will 
"explore" the outer/inner dimensions of multiple realities, "discovering" 
attitudes to assume, ''projecting" probes ■ nr^i the unknosvn, "free-falling" 
through time/space/ life with our own coordinate systems providing equili- 
brium, not being "forced" to rely upon gravity to maintain status quos but 
"flowing free" (each one of us) on No collision course. All internal systems 
A O.K. This space-craft MAN/ EARTH harmoniously balanced. 




.wuncjs by 



Frank Gullettfc 



SOME QUESTIONS TO ASK; (Substitute any medium of communica- 
tion for TV.) 

1 1 How is T.V. affecting our value structures? Our ideas of sell, family, 
society, world: Our feelings about self, family, society, world? 

2) In turn, how do our ideas and feelings affect what is on T.V.? 

3 ) How does T.V. do what it does? What does it DO to what it does? How 
does /can/ it present reality? Through what point of view does it view? 

4) As a system? How does T.V. operate? What are its purposes, rules, roles, 
rights, restrictions, requirements? (For viewer and practitioner) 

5) As a definition (point of view/ metaphor) what does and how does it 
allow us to "see"? What does and how does it prevent us from "seeing "? 

6> How does T.V. affect other media? (Movies arc lugger and better ib.tn 
ever: (Vaudville has been electrocuted!?) (Newspapers COVER the 
news!) (All the news fits the print!) (Radio is a 24 hours a day 
ENERGY.) 



LANGUAGE IS A MEDIUM FOR/OF COMMUNICATION 

Everv "language" has 

I ) Structure (relationship of parts— temporal, spatial, auditory, visual I 

2 ) Purpose (Human p u rposes ) 

3 ) Point of View (Bias) 

4) Audience ( Prejudging, predicting) 

J) Tone (Affective domain, subliminal and supraliminal) 

6) Consequences (Shaping power, educative, persuasive, propaganda) 



"THE LIMITS OF MY LANGUAGE ARE THE LIMITS OF MY 
WORLD" 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, waiting for the 
A train at 42nd St. 



ANY AND ALL MEDIA ARE LANGUAGES 

Languages Media are Systems. Definitions. Metaphors, Points of Views 
that we use (In agreement, sometimes) to describe / prescribe our "reality" 



SOME MORE QUESTIONS TO ASK; 

1 ) How can w e find the "VOICE" of the various media : 

2) What metaphors are attributable to radio, records. T.V.. Tapes, film? 

3) What particular peculiar metaphors are used by practitioners/parti- 
cipants /professionals of the media? 

4) What is the "dialect" of each medium? What is its special jargon, argot, 
slang, idiom? 

5 ) What prejudice/ prejudging does it have, does it do? 

6) What view of society, institutions, groups, families, individuals does it 
have? 

7) In what "light" or "heat" are "THEY" viewed, reviewed, previewed? 

8) In what "shadows" are "THEY" concealed' ■ 
9i Through svhat "prisms" are "THEY" distorted? 
("THEY")— society, institutions, groups, families, individuals) 

R\ (prescription)— "We musi educate for Media Literacy " (End of com- 
mercialism) 

TO THE DEGREE THAT ONE CAN REGULATE (CONTROL) 
THE INPUT AND OUTPUT OF ANY SYSTEM (ones self included) 
TO THAT DEGREE. ONE IS CREATIVE AND TOGETHER 
WITH AND IN THE WORLD AND HENCE IN HARMONY. 
(There then would be no need for EITHER OR ME/THOL BEING/ 
NOTHINGNESS) 
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LASER LIGHT IN VIDEO SPACE By Willard Van Dc Bogan 



This article attempts to bring insight into the nature of electromagnetic 
fields which exist within the universe. Particular attention will be made 
tc show the associations of electromagnetic fields within the brain and with 
laser beams, video tape, and a brief interfacing of liquid crystals 

Video reality, in video space, is the ability to create a media environment 
which will enable a person to translate the interruption of spate and time 
of physical reality, in universe space. 

The loop that is presently being formed around the planet earth must be 
intersected by an information system which travels at the present universal 
constant of light energy. With laser technology it is now possible for man 
to control photons by putting them in a collimated beam. This photon 
control system of lasers can be interjected into other objects in the 3-dimen- 
sional world to see light defraction and interference: patterns. These patterns 
can then be joined or "transduced" into video space. This will then allow 
a person to be the observer of the experiences of one's own creations. This 
is because the neuronal delay system will be forestalled temporarily while 
we adjust to comprehending patterns at the speed of light. 

Keeping in mind all of the brain's inherent delay systems it is important 
to set up immediately new electromagnetic coding systems and information 
systems which will be able to recall and retrieve at a rate in a system com- 
mensurate with the (unction of all the electromagnetic fields within the uni- 
verse. Therefore, by itself video space is of an entropic nature and mind is 
of an anti-entropic nature. It is important that light information bits be 
channeled into a man-machine language for instant retrieval. 

Magnetic fields effect liquid crystals in the same way thev effect the visual 
cortex neurons. The amplitude variation of the visual cortex neurons depends 
on manv input frequency modulations as a result of stimulation and acti- 
vation of all the nerve endings. The eve with its ganglion nerve endings 
only requires less than one percent activation to effect retained coding that 
exists in the DNA/RNA system. When the visual cortex neurons are acti- 
vated they transmit light information bits to the neuronal coding system 
within the brain. This process occurs so fast the visual coding takes place 
before conscious recognition of external objects are ever seen. This delay 
system is identical to video delay systems now in operation. As a result of this 
delay system occuring with neuronal activity the external world can only 
be interpreted as a result of activated electromagnetic fields in the brain. 
The brain's delay system occurs so fast that it triggers our responses be- 
fore we actually see. This has been referred to as the brain's second sight 
unit. When we do see we are only seeing externality as a result of activated 
neuronal activity bv photons. No longer does man see his world as a result 
of the medium of nature, but instead only by constant activation of the 
medium of our technologically induced electromagnetic systems. 

Information is now being received, and stored by a man-machine inter- 
face system. The cybernetic man is actually a walking video computer sys- 
fl-m The brain's delay system enables one to enjoy intellectual activity with- 
in universal electromagnetic fields. The electromagnetic fields also con- 
tain free electrons. These free electrons potentially enable another evolu- 
tionary bonding to take place for man. Now man can bring together, as 
Robert Mallary refers to it, the "Transduciveness" of one medium into 
another. Recent EEG testing has validated MeLuhan's philosophy that the 
medium is in fact the message It is now possible to interpret reality as elec- 
tromagnetic force fields. Buckminster Fuller states that when two elements 
are bonded to form a new element the combination is stronger than the 
separate elements, i.e. . . . synergy. 



Solid state electronics enabled the development of the transistor. When the 
transistor's internal structure is analysed we find it to be PNP/NPN. The 
transistor, therefore, is also a manifestation of our human physiological 
system of coding of the DNA/RNA system. Our brain functioning is a uni- 
vi isal constant as the transistor has universal electromagnetic fields. There- 
fore, in our striyings to understand our extensions we must now realize 
that the video technology will soon be the loop of communication on the 
videosphere. Gene Young blood, devotee of video extensions on earth, might 
also look deeply into video space which is surrounding the video sphere. 
Fuller recognizes that the eyes are electromagnetic senders as well as re- 
ceivers. Our sending of electromagnetic fields is a result of our ineuronai 
activity constantly being effected by photon emission systems. McLuhan 
also feels that there is a "big kinetic component which is non-visual." Nam 
June Paik feels that video systems should "imitate the function of eyes." 

Video space, however, is universal space since all space is composed of elec- 
tromagnetic spectrums. and since the TV tube is an electromagnetic system 
or photon emission system we have to recognize that is a regenerative mech- 
anism which we build our intellect on. We are in fact transistors. The fact 
that since PNP and NPN are the source system for photon emission systems 
one can clearly see that the universal electromagnetic spectrum is now 
creating video space which is a brain delay system manifested in the elec- 
tronic extended state. 

The above being the case all thought functions by man must, in order for 
him jo transcend his extensions and his ability to create more anti-environ- 
mentsm which to understand more environments in which we live, be done 
in a 4th dimensional mental framework. Work must now be done in linguis- 
tics to transfer random thought patterns into neuronal activity of light in- 
formation bits which need a minimal amount of activation to create holo- 
graphic thought systems within the DNA RNA coding system which is 
similar to electromagnetic field activation of liquid crystals The ideal state 
of course will be to function on one neuron which we can allot for free choice 
or creative intellect on our own volition. All other neuronal activity must 
be coded into a feedback system which functions by the law of conservation 
ol energy When we do this we will then be able to penetrate into the smal- 
lest of suf -atomic particles constantly using our free neuron which is the 
electron extension of the free electron. When we reach this state we will 
then l)e ready for the next evolutionary bonding. Sub-atomic interactions 
is the secret to panicles which go faster than light. As Gerald Feinherg 
states "the existence of these particles is not inconsistent with the theory 
of relativity." 

Editors Note 

PPN/NPN coding refers to the negative and positive properties of 
the materials used in the construction of the trilamelar structure of 
transistors. 

The DNA/RNA (Deoxyribonucleic Acid and Ribonucleic Acid) Sys- 
tem has a coding based on the four letter language of nucleotides and 
the twenty letter amino acid language (proteins). DNA is the stuff 
of genes which acts as the primary information source directing the 
production of proteins ivia a code of three necleotides or submolecules 
within the DNA molecule, A sequential transference of information 
Ircm DNA to a series of RNA molecules and finally the placing of 
amino acids (the building blocks of proteins) in a growing polypeptide 
chain to form a protein. 

The DNA/RNA system is a web of interacting energy and molecule 
exchanges which require proteins to affect the information carried by 



DNA. Biological systems have no actual primary molecules. All mol- 
ecules involved in the web of interactions are important for the web 
to continue as each step must take place. Of course, there are many 
routes to keep the web flowing but once the flow occurs each step has 
become as important as the last. 

Video space is a space which is man's extended neuronal activity. Man must 
now realize that the communication he is surrounding the planet with is 
demanding that it be penetrated by new information. It is now necessary 
to be able to visualize wave formations in photon emission systems that 
are induced creatively. Frequency variations are interfaced to interrupt 
video space. Sound and light will take on new dimensions. Brain wave 
formations if interfaced would also result in patterns which could be reg- 
ulated by intellectual activation. The next interfacing will be brain wave 
formations with liquid crystals. It will only then require an optical com- 
puter to induce those electronic light information bits which will activate 
the holographic mental image coding system. It has been shown that infor- 
mation bits or dot patterns is sufficient to discriminate various associative 
patterns or information in the "real world". Each light information bit pat- 
tern will have stored in it all the light interference patterns which will be 
reconstructed by laser beam transmission to a receiver in a brain wave 
machine. The images will occur in the brain the same as on a liquid crystal 
screen. The next evolution will be thought patterns generated by the op- 
tical computer utilizing lasers and video play back systems. 

However, since the extensions of video is an extension of man no further 
developments will take place unless an information system is devised which 
is beyond the present 3 -dimensional system. The video loop is a loop which 
the electronic extension demands in order for it to function. Man must in- 
tellect into these video space patterns via light information and via the 
best utilization and control of electromagnetic particles. This can now be 
done with laser beam technology. The new realm of the laser is therefore 
to use its collimated beams of light for creative purposes. The video system 
must utilize lasers to understand video linguistics within a 4th dimensional 
state. The mechanism or linguistics we can utilize to observe the 4th dimen- 
sional system may be the third eve which has been found to exist in certain 
life forms. Perhaps the use of 4 video cameras suggested by Nam June 
Paik is the best beginning. 3 -dimensional video is merely the video loop. 
The oscillations of all electromagnetic fields between lasers and video sys- 
tems creates an interfacing which is presently the most dynamic system 
for a man-machine interface. The next system will be lasers communicating 
information bit patterns to the brain and the brain in turn activating liquid 
crystal walls. The manual changing of electromagnetic fields to see images 
induced on liquid crystals is in the near future. 

All communication systems now enter a new realm of things that seeming- 
ly exist but do not exist. Sounds heard but not heard. \ mages seen but not 
seen. Man now has to enter new dimensions of consciousness with his media 
and the mediums of his media if he is to survive with continual creative 
intellectual activity on the planet earth. Video space is a space which de- 
mands penetration by universal systems. Light is a universal system. The 
quanta ol all energies must now be understood and used if we are to sur- 
vive as a species with intellect. We are at the dawn of a self generating 
machine culture which will perpetuate itself at the expense of human ex- 
tinction. We as a race must realize our potential to understand our elec- 
tronic communication systems and the space in which they Junction. The 
complete understanding of all electromagnetic systems is the only answer 
to continual creative intellect, 
copyright 1970 1)> Willard Van De Bogurt 
Contact him at Calif Imt ol 'the Arts, Burbank. Calif 



DIAL ACCESS 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS 

By Van Ftergiotis 



' : : — " 

By the dialing of a mere three digits, a student listens to the Kennedy -Nixon Debates, an elementary teacher 
views a biological phenomenon with the class, an English Department Head presents a videotape on micro- teach- 
ing techniques during his departmental meeting, a high school Social Studies class views video segments on the 
urban crisis, an avid physics student listens to present-day scientists discuss the impact of ovonic devices, a |umor 
high student learns how to operate the calculator before him while viewing instructional segments on calculator 
operation, those interested watch a commercial telecast of an Apollo Mission. 

Unusual? In this day and age of media-inundated educational institutions? Not particularly. But what if the media 
activities just described can happen simultaneously throughout a school system via a single media system? 

I'm referring to Dial Access Information Retrieval Systems (DAIRS)— vastly underrated systems of audio and 
video transmission. 

Dial Access affords the educator a flexible media library, one that easily adapts to individualized instruction and 
modular scheduling, and that at the same time is operationally more economical, effective and efficient in its de- 
sign than the hundreds of pieces of classroom and library media devices that it would take to even approximate 
the most minimal playback function of Dial access. 

Hence, these systems contain the seeds of a technology that is destined to revolutionize accessibility to audio and 
video information for all learners wherever and whoever they may be. 

The need for the incorporation of modes of communication such as Dial Access in our schools is now not only feas- 
ible, but necessary, if we are to perpetuate the "individualized instruction" ethic in an environment with an over- 
abundance of both information and people. 

How does Dial Access work? 

When a user dials for a program from a remote location, (carrel or classroom ) the switching/transmission complex 
relays the dialing to the program center, starting the videotape recorder or the audiotape deck that was dialed 
When the user is finished with the program or breaks the signal for any number of reasons by switching to OPT. 
the tape deck in the center rewinds back to the beginning of the tape and awaits the next signal to start. Cues 
imposed at the beginning and end of program segments instruct the machine as to the length ol the program. It 
is conceivable that all the users of the system could Ik watching and listening to the same program throughout 
the network, or to a variety of programs at the same time. Many efforts have been made to date to allow students 
to have access to the beginning of any program, rather than to dial in while a program is "in progress". But many 
of these experiments have proven costly and not feasible. However, trends in the present Dial Access market show 
developments that will greatly reduce the cost of buffer systems to allow their incorporation into the smallest of 
Retrieval Systems, 

The number of audio and/or video program sources depends on the requirements ol the particular learning en- 
vironment as does the number of student positions (carrels) and large group instruction areas that would have 
large TV monitors and sound systems 

Because these systems can handle numerous segments of audio and video information, manv systems arc now 
abandoning the use of program channels and printed program sheets in favor of computer managed systems that 
can automatically display for users the programs available. Intercom capability between user and control center 
allows for instant attention to technical problems and program requests. 

Utilization 

The flexibility and adaptability of Dial Access lends itself to |ust alwut every conceivable learning situation — 
with instant access to one or more segments upon request. Now you don't have to stop that great discussion be- 
cause the program is going to start at I I am sharp --vow decide when the program is to start. It you as a teacher 
perform best and prefer the lecture method, line, we'll have the j minute segments ready when you want to pre- 
sent the charismatic figures of Martin l.uthcr King, Ghandi. Hitler, and the Beatles. And the elementary student 
who lags behind in cursive writing, how marvelous that he can work in a carrel with a videotape whenever he 
chooses, and deliver a complete paper to his teacher when he's finished without having to feel the frustration of 
not k ing able to keep up. 

Large group, small group, lab groups, individualized study, elementary and secondary levels, all can use Dial 
Access in a different way— the way in which it will best lit the learning situation. 




Software Development 

The search for software in a Dial System continues at a pace that is sureK unfamiliar to even the most avid AV 
Director. When vou consider a video capacity alone, let's say twenty channels, each can handle from one to rough- 
ly twenty (20) programmed segments in a single day 4(X) video segments . . and then there are audio chan- 
nels to consider . . . ! 

The capacity of the system could easily frighten anyone responsible for software to quickly dub lengthy films, en- 
tire LP recordings, I hour seminar sessions, and endless slide trays — anything, just to feed the monster something! 
And I regret to say that many systems have done |ust that. But how can we provide at least a respectable amount 
of softw are of both fine quality, and relevance? 

The local production of both audio and video materials is of course the ideal, hut many facilities are limited in what 
they can do both in audio and video because of lack of funds and high-level personnel. In addition to local produc- 
tion of materials there are other avenues that can be explored. 

To achieve concise, well-defined segments, materials need to be edited, segmented, altered by additional or mul- 
tiple soundtracks, etc There is no longer the need for a teacher to show a 60 minute film if what he really needs 
are two 8 minute segments from that film. 16mm film. i>mm slides, lilmstrips, educational and commercial 
broadcasts, studio productions, recordings all are potential sources for Dial Access banks.* 

All users should constantly be tapped for information on the up-dating of materials. Recommendations for pur- 
chase, previewing, editing, segmenting, dubbing and discarding of materials can easily be accomplished by stu- 
dents, teachers, in short, any system users. This kind of inlormation is invaluable to those responsible for the ac- 
cumulation of software and its use. 

Today and Tomorrow 

Dial Access Systems have recently become even more highb sophisticated in concept and design. Manufacturers 
have now designed computer-managed systems that have brought Dial Access out of its infancy. A few years ago 
"expandability " was the key word — being able to expand the number of programs available, expand the number 
of receiving stations, add video, convert to color, etc. Now "flexibility" has been added accommodating changes 
of educational philosophy in the system environment, access to the beginning of a program, archival retrieval, 
student response systems, providing diagnostic information, time-shared student recording, exclusive access and 
control, and dedicated program access. 

The new computer-managed systems permit trunkage. thereby eliminating the need to buy equipment based on 
100% usage as educators have been forced to do up until now. (This cost-effective feature will undoubtedly si- 
lence certain nervous types who are constantly comparing the cost and effectiveness of single item A-V equipment 
in carrels to Dial Access equipment.) 

Diagnostic information through computer programming now can provide printouts on student usage, program us- 
age peak periods, total program access computed against program time, etc., that will provide for proper eval- 
uation of the system and all its functions. The computer will also help solve the problems of programming in an 
ever-growing software system. 

New systems for program sources, buffering capabilities, archival storage etc., have led manufacturers to explore 
the videodisc, video and audio cartridge and cassette. EVR. and high speed duplication devices. Dial Access will 
continue to flourish because existing and aforementioned capabilities are becoming inherent design features of 
these systems. 

The future is bright; the technology solid. "The content and instructional designers must absorb and then inter- 
pret the technology that is altering the learning environment. Only then can we design systems of software devel- 
opment and utilization that are meaningful to the learner — whoever and wherever he may be. 

Portions of this amle previously appeared in the Proceedings ol the Conlerenee on Visual Literacy. 1970. Chicago, Illinois 
•Oinsull EMC Newsletter No. I. Summer. I9n« lor current and proposed IftjjWMw! oil copyrights. 



As I was putting this together. I thought that it would lie a good idea tti have a qucstiun/an- 
swer section in the RS where I tould answer questions from readers ol RS. users of DAIRS. 
or those contemplating the use There always seems to be so many questions from people ai 
various levels of learning, and other tvpe institutions on software, utilization, program dev- 
elopment, feasibility, techmeal advances, etc. that a question vomer or Mime sub would pro- 
vide continuity of inlormation to the readers It's |ust a thought I would he vers interested in 
i.uklini; that sort ol thing And if I tell incapable ol answering some of the questions, I eould 
tap people in various luids that eould shed some tight on answers 10 questions. 

Address ywur inquiries to Van Ftcrgmtis, Consultant 

Dial Access Information Retrieval Systems. 

West Hartford Public Schools, 

975 North Mam 

West Hartford. Conn 06117 
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FEEDBACK 



MISSION MEDI ARTS 

John Hanson, 
Ray Rivera, 
1023 Dolores St., 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 91410(415) 
647-5420. 



MEDIA ACCESS 

CENTER 






a-.H INTERMEDIA 
VIDEO 

Dallas Sclman 

2032 East 1st., Pat Crowley, 
... Vancouver, B.C. Richard Kletter 
Allen Rucker, 
Shelly Surpin, 
PORTOLA IN- 
STITUTE, 115 
Merrill St., 
Menlo Park, 
Calif. (415) 
323-5155. 

ANT IOC H 
V I DEOLAB 

Paul Schatzkin, 
Old North Road, 
Columbia, Md. 
21403 (310) 730- 
9175 ext. 22. 
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COMMUNI- 

VERSITY 

Maurice Jacob- 
sen, 211 Bay 
State Rd„ Bos- 
ton, Mass. (617) 
266-1400. 



VIDEO COOP 

Rick Sternberg, 
221 E. 5th St 
NYC 10003 Apt 
14. 



VIDEO COMMUNITY AT WESTBETH 

Ann Douglass, 
463 West Street, 
THE VISION N.Y.C. {212} 

43 King St. Lon- 243-2201. 
don WC2. 836- 

0897. 



CAPS, PROGRAM 

Theodora Sklov- 
er, 250 W. 57th 
St. NYC Room 
430 (212) 247- 
7701. 



HOMESKIN 

Peter Berg, 
P.O. Box 31251, 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 



BRIAN WOOD 

Astallerstr 8, 
Munchen 12, 
Germany. 



X-TV 

Bernie Bloom 
or Gary, Room 
238, Student 
Union Bldg., 
Univ. of Alber- 
ta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Cana- 
da. 



PHIL 

GIETZEN 
55)5 



VIDEO ACTION 
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PHILIP MORTON 

1839 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago, III. 
60608 (312) 666- 
5628. 

MOUNTAIN 

MEDIA COALITION 

Kelly Radloff, 
1030 13th St., 
Boulder, Col. 
60302 (303) 477- 
8732. 



Mark Dixon, 
417 Columbia 
Avenue West, 
Pomona, Calif. 
91768. 

ALTERNATIVE 

MEDIA PROJECT 

Dan Goldberg, 
Mark Brown- 
stone, 13 Saint 
Marks Place, 
N. Y. C. 10013 
(212) 674-1193 
(212) 254-7267. 



CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS 

George Miller, 
Lyn Morton, 
7500 Glenoaks 
Blvd. Burbank, 
Calif. 91504. 



FRANK LOSI 

1615 Noble St., 
East Meadow, 
N.Y. 11554 (516) 
IV 3-1860. 



GLOBAL 
VILLAGE 

John Reilly, 
Rudi Stern, 454 
Broome St. 
N.Y.C. 10012 
(212) 966-1515. 



TOM DEWITT 

Bedell Rd. 
Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 12603. 



CENTER FOR MOVEMENT RESEARCH 

Dept. of Socio- 
logy, Queens 



MAGUS VIDACON 

Lou Brill, 155-05 
71 Ave. Flush- 
ing, NY 11367 
(212) 591-7699. 



College, 
ing, N.Y 
(212) HI 
ext. 369. 



Flush- 
11367 
5-7500 



DOUGLAS DAVIS 

27 Washington 
Sq. No. N.Y.C. 
(212) 533-3618/ 
(212) 421-1234 
ext. 233. 
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THE SPACE FOR 
INNOVATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Frank Caves- 
tan i, 344 W. 36th 
St. N.Y.C. 10018 



CAMBRIDGE CYBORGS 

30 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138 
(617) 864-8494. 



GEOFFREYCHRYSLER 



LARRY MENKIN 

304 DuBois St., 
San Rafael, Ca- 
lif. ?4901, (414) 
457-1378. 



J. KEARNEY 

17 E. 96th St 
NYC 10028. 



VIDEO CON EX ION 

Greg Allen, 
SUNY at Buf- 
falo, N.Y 



PAULM. SILBEY 

303 E. 8th St 
N. Y. C. 10009 
(212) 677-9129. 



tLltreowit i NTjMBfg \% tetsi -mt *stf*<o*i- 



SHUYA ABE 

CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARTS, 
7500 Glenoaks 
Blvd., Burbank, 
Calif. 91504. 



NAM JUNE PAIK 

CALIF. INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE 
ARTS, 7500 
Glenoaks Blvd. 
Burbank, Calif. 
91504. 



FEEDBACK 




note, 

LOUIS JAFFE 

Raindance Cor- 
poration, 24 E. 
22nd. St. N.Y.C. 
10010 (212) 982- 
5566. 
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Tuosdaj, December 1st 





■ Alternate television is not, is you pic- 
ture il T a strident confrontation of hfe- 
stylei, but an attempt to guarantee 
exposure to aU views and especially to 
avoid maiTU nicies in conventional mrdia 
by letting people fltrnerate fnfortnn> 
lion about themselves independent of un- 
set n controls 

The picture yon label as illustrative of 
our concept of information in not of us, 
not our (tudio, nor representative of any 
of the material we videotape^ 

RaincUrice Corp. 
Michael Shamueht. 



New York City 



tat tor 

UUU NAdison Avqtiub 
Kdw York City 



'»> are writing in reference to your article untitled 
"Guerilla JolflvtsiBn" In TnV ' liDIA suction of this week's; 
No^meok [data Uoevibar ?, 1970) In which you quota us and 
rjc^crlbf our wo rk-- i nco rrec tly . 



A it.ajer reo»on for alternate media such as "guerilla 
television" ia that people arc Lircd of beinc misrepresented 
by for-iats such as yours which ri-nu- on-phasi* on a certain 
type of information to succeed that is often in opposition 
to what is actually hoinfi said. 

Altornato tolavi5ion is not, as you picture it, a stri- 
dent confrontation of Ufa styles, but an attempt to .v.i.ir- 
antee c-tpesuro to all viuws ftfld especially to avoid inaccur- 
acies prevalent in conventional i^edis by letting people 

:.[.:■ Info nidation Abo u t i Ik i J v. - 3 indc pan dent of unseen 
controls. 

Trio picture you label ns illustrative of our concept 
of information is not of us, not of our studio, nor rop- 
i o^ntativa of any of thr inAtorial we videotape. In fact, 
"b haro never sunn these people bef oro in our 1 ivoa . 



aiuc i* rely , 

..ichdol ahambert; ^ It* Scluieldar 

FUINDAKCi 



34 EAST 33ND STREET (NJEW YORK CITY 10010 212 9B3 S5B6 



lljmt Spa QjL / 
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MONTREAL 



In Montreal, the snowbound city, another gathering of media 
freex has idken pUce, thib lime just vi(j«> people. Coming to- 
HtMher, our egos clashing, linding we are not exactly of one 
mind as we had wished, trying out ot our diversity to put forth 
an alternate line to the future. Since Goddaril and before, we 
had dll been working to develop whatever it was we considered 
to be the alternative television, each of us believing in our own 
way. And then we met each other again to learn how manv dif- 
ferent directions we had all gone off in, each of us having 
found a different approach to the change we all believe to be 
inevitable if this world is to keep from self-destructing. 

We were talking to some ot the people from Challenge lor 
Change, a group supported by the Canadian Film Board, who 
have been doing some really tine work with video in commu- 
nity development. They were lamenting the tact that it seemed 
that most of the people at the gathering were not really into 
community action, (fust prior to our conversation there had 
been a general meeting at which ideas and egos had flown 
from cable action to decentralized distribution networks to 




video show places, tape exchanges, etc., with everyone trying 
to swav the group toward his pet project.) Later we spoke with 
a fellow from Bell Research who has been doing experimenta- 
tion in interaction and feedback, but he was feeling a little 
down because no one seemed to be interested in anvthmg hul 
community action! hmmmmm. 

The Canadians seem to have gone off in more different direc- 
tions than most American groups and they have been fortunate 
enough to have a good deal more support from local networks 
and cable stations than is the case in the States. The confer- 
ence was good because it brought many of these local groups 
together for the first time. They seemed energi/ed by visiting 
groups, mostly from New York, who have been at it a bit long- 
er, and from their coming together; they seem ready to put 
many ot their ideas info action. 

Montreal was |ust another poinl in a continuing dialogue whii h 
has begun among video people and many questions were 
raised which have vet to be resolved. Hopetullv we can come 
together again real soon, maybe in your city! 
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INTERMEDIA 



VIDEO 



MEDIA 



R 



We are Intermedia Video, the obvious extension of a 
large group (Intermedia) who have been working out of 
Vancover. b.c. for more than four years. Vancouver is 
a Sofiv city, with us, both colleges, and the local cable 
enterprise alt working in the current I / 2 inch A V series 
for maximum compatibility and inter-access. We think 
you have a nice paper and are glad that you like the 
idea of lots more people getting out of that strictly 
consumer role in the information barrage. We are in- 
terested in image exchange, networks and stuff like 
that. 



ANTIOCH 

VIDEOLAB 



We have two Sony AV 360O's, three 3400's. a studio 
camera, a camera switcher, a few monitors, and a var- 
iety of accessories, all of which spend about half-time 
in Columbia, half-time in Baltimore, and half-time on 
the road somewhere en route. 

We've been building a video information network be- 
tween the three "geo-centers" Tape is recorded at all 
three centers and edited into weekly half-hour "Campus 
Video-Feedback" presentations. We've encountered an 
abundance of problems editing with the J600 decks 
and then our playback situations are extremely forced. 
Next year we're thinking of cassette playback units 
(probably Ampex) to provide free access in each cen- 
ter. 

In December we were granted $ 1 800 to buy tape and 
additional equipment to develop local programming for 
the CATV system that will start operation next fall in 
Columbia. Columbia is the Ideal Mindless Environmen- 
tal Model for all of Rectilinear Amerika to follow on the 
trip to plastic mediocrity. Our trip with the cable is to 
create an information loop between the management and 
residents such that current residents become involved in 
the development of the rest of the city. We're using 
videotape to examine the effects of a plastic mode! city 
environment on human life styles and figure to use cable 
to feed that information back to the community. 
We're using videotape and film to document design and 
construction of a one-acre air-supported vinyl bubble 
which will house the entire Columbia center in the fall 
of '71. If all goes as we'd like it to (an outrageous pre- 
sumption) we'll be building a geodesic dome underneath 
the inflatable to house our VideoLab and wiring all the 
other sections of the structure in a closed circuit two 
way video system. 

The process at Antioch is an internally-directed process 
that relies on the ability of an individual to identify 
his own needs and gather the resources to fulfill those 
needs . . . We arc trying to record and document 
educational processes that go beyond (he fragmentation 
of information that we found in high school and straight 
college . . . We are discovering "videologic" a way 
of organizing our experiences with tape that seems io 
provide us with the sort of creative outlet that we need 
after twenty years of Commercial Mind-Rot. 
Would like correspondence (or telephonic communica- 
tion) on tape exchanges and distribution in general 
. . feedback on Ampex lnstavision . . , may be taping 
FCC cable hearing in March . . . always willing to share 
anything technical or metatechnical . . . looking for mod- 
ifications to AV3650 to allow 2nd audio track and video 
inserts ... and people. 



THE VISION 

VISION say that they know what young people want to view and that this is supported 
by thorough market research. The content breakdown of the program reflects the known 
demand; 

Music and drama presented with a real understanding of the performers in an atmos- 
phere that gives musicians and actors a chance to relax and be themselves. Drama here 
means Street Theatre and experimental work. 

Community Information and News. How the various communities, the blacks, the 
students, the hippies, the political extremists, the underground, the young people, the 
skinheads and Hells Angels, the communes, are creating a new society within the old. 

;to this, 



We are four people— Pal Crowley, Richard Kletter, 
Allen Rucker, and Shelley Surpin— and we can best 
be defined as an alternate television resource, 
generating information and software in 1/2" video 
technology (currently) and compatible systems. 
We are particularly interested in community uses 
of video, manifest in access to local CATV systems 
and other information outlets; video as a catalyst 
for self-education; and expanding the guerrilla net- 
work. 

Scripps High School Video Workshop: An access 
and project-coordination service for regional high 
school and free school students, foundation-funded, 
located in Redwood City, Ca. Pat and Shelly are 
directors. The process involves informing kids of 
the availability of Sony AV 1/2" equipment, show- 
ing them how to use it, providing critical feedback. 
We try to push projects that will involve the most 
kids in both production and presentation. 

Projects so far/in progress include a tape on the 
juvenile's relation to the legal system; an ecology 
action group gathering community response to pro- 
test the construction of billboards in a downtown 
area {played back at Planning Commission meet- 
ings); a Pacific High (free school) student's per- 
ceptions of his environment for showing at his old 
Eastern prep school; a self-definition of a local 
school-within-a-school; an Eastern look at Henry 
David Thoreau. 

Seattle Project: As resource people. Media Access 
provided information, workshops, and training on 
the uses of the 1/2" video for a community televi- 
sion network (cable, closed-circuit, street and 
storefront theaters, meeting halls, etc.), for com- 
munity organizers, model cities neighborhood 
councils, inner city activists, radical eco-political 
groups, citizens from various federal programs 
interested in increasing their voice in community 
affairs. 

In addition, Media Access people worked closely 
with Oscar Productions, a ghetto film workshop 
run by and for minority high school students under 
the direction of producer Nate Long. 

Our current work also includes: a community- 
focus cable series in Redwood City; conference 
gigs at the annual USSPA conference in LA, the 
Conference on Economic-Political-Social Survival 
at San Jose State, a projected Bay Area Video Con- 
ference in the Spring; workshops at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Stanford; a Process Awareness 
project with Interaction Associates in Berkeley; 
getting tapes together, out, in, and around. 



MISSION MEDIARTS 

Mission Medians, Inc. is a non-profit community production company in 
San Francisco's Mission District; a mixed community of American Indians, 
Anglos, Asians, Blacks. Chicanos, Filipinos, Latinos, and Samoans. Medi- 
ans is presently running film and video workshops to train and employ 
Mission District youths in both film and video production; and to expose 
their work to people both inside and outside the community by gaining 
control of and producing shows for the film/video/ media channels of 
communication. These include VHF local and national, educational and 
commercial television; local UHF TV channels; local and syndicated CATV 
stations; and intra-community use of 1 11" and 1 " video units. 

At present, four films produced by Medians have been aired on PBS as 
part of KQED's "San Francisco Mix" series; negotiations are in progress 
with KQED for a weekly local half hour TV series on Mission Community 
life to be totally written, directed, edited, and produced by Medians using 
KQED's 2" black and white portable equipment and their 2" color mobile 
unit; and the Video Workshop has produced a 20 min. 1/2" tape as part 
of a community broadcasting proposal for a local UHF station. 

This is only the beginning. More important is the eventual total control of 
the Media by community ownership and operation of the broadcast facility 
and transmitter It is in this area that the CATV, 1/2" or I" tape units, 
and the video cassettes are crucial. Wresting partial control of the existing 
media is a temporary goal. More important are steps to create an alter- 
native media organized around local communities which produce, control, 
and transmit programming quickly, cheaply, flexibly, and are responsive to 
the people of that community. This means ripping off CATV franchises 
which up to now have been gobbled up by the Networks or by white capi- 
talists interested in the fast buck; it means developing methods of cheap, 
fast production, it means using portable equipment owned and operated by 
the community, it means developing a national community distribution sys- 
tem so local programs can be aired around the country (the recent Cleaver- 
Leary interview, for example — which I assume was recorded on 1/2" or 
I" tape, could have been immediately cabled into communities all over 
the country, with no loss in quality; as it was, few stations dared to air the 
tape, and the quality was terrible); it means, in other words. Black and 
Third World ownership and operation of a substantial piece of the media. 

Mission Medians is attempting to deal effectively with all of these areas. 
We have talked with or read about few groups around the country who arc- 
on the same trip. We would like to hear from anyone who is paralleling our 
efforts, anyone who can put us in contact with the right people and/oi 
bread, or anyone who can provide immediate film or video resources. 



COMMUNIVERSITY 



WF. HAVE about a dozen people within the 
cooperative who are currently involved in the 
formation of a videotape collective ... the 
support of the Clearinghouse Media project at 
the Univ. of Massachusetts who have verbally 
pledged about one thousand dollars toward the 
establishment of a videotape, media clearing- 
house for Boston. 

WE CAN immediately provide videotape 
equipment so that local tapes and tapes from 
all across the country can be viewed . . . have 
videotape equipment available for use by 
people in the community . . . and have a nice 
down-home atmosphere where people can |ust 
come and relax, watch home-made T V., share 
some ideas, and get involved, plus anything 
else the individual and collective energies wish 
to generate. 



VI DEO COOP 



The VIDEO COOP is beginning. We'll buy 
tape and equipment cooperatively and dis- 
tribute to our members at cost plus a small 
percentage. It's for everyone in the video 
community, so let's get it together. Quickly. 
We need that independence. 



VIDEO COMMUNITY AT WESTBETH 



alternatives, extensions, rearrangements 
of present communications facilities— new 
ways to use available tools... each of our 
primary "tools" is ourselves. . .our Intui- 
tion, brain/nervous system, body, emo- 
tional makeup. . .unconscious and con- 
scious feedback. . .start appears to be with 
self... see what we can understand about 
existing things and the reality of the 
moment. . . 

community-conceived icommunity-pro- 
duced community-viewed closed circuit 
video broadcasting within the block- 
square artist housing known as Westbeth... 

given: resources of individual artists and 
families. . .video used as a self teaching 

tool... 



program range: evenings around the kit- 
chen table, news and information relevent 
to resident, films, artistic treats, tenant 
gripes, recitals, childrens hour, direct feed- 
back during or after scheduled program- 
ming. . . 

augmenting hardware: cable driver 
(used, under $400) or RF modulator 
(around $50) converts video and audio sig- 
nal to broadcast signal; antenna splitter 
($5.95) functions as antenna coupler; recep- 
tion through RF or CD broadcast TV chan- 
nel jacked with a master antenna coupler 
with matching transformer ($5) . . , 

financing: first broadcasts will be with 
loaned equipment. . presently seeking 
ways to do it on our own. 



Art for the Media: TV and film made specially for TV transmission. The exploration 
ol TV's unused functions: as an an form, as a means of reinforcing emerging community 
concepts. 

Technology and Science: Not only the marvelous acts of technological discovery but their 
practical applications, from lightshows to sound systems, clothes, information services, 
video cassettes, telepathy, cybernetics, ecology. People want to understand applications 
that benefit their needs. 

Feedback. No TV company can cope with feedback, which is, sir., 
they do and don't like and want. TV should tune in to the people. 



WHO ARK VISION? 

Paradise Productions (Lindsay Clennell and Sheldon Rocklin) made videotapes of the 
Bath Festival and have i color feature movies to their credit: Vali, Dope and Paradise 
Now (originated on 1. 2" monochrome videotape). Lindsay Clennell is consultant to 
Intend lor film-from-tape transfer. Both have extensive video experience. 

TVX. a branch of Institute for Research in An and Technology are the first program 
company in Europe to make material for video cassettes. They have taken TV on to the 
streets and opened a video cinema. This year over 70 people have trained in the use of 
TV portables. Broadcasts have been made on networks in UK and Europe. TVX is 
John Hopkins, Cliff Evans, John Kirk and Steve Herman 

Also joining the collective is Lawrence Atkm. brilliant video engineer who worked on the 
Vitronics process for t echnicolor Labs, and has built one of the new second generation 
yntl 




WHAT NEXT: 

VISION, based on the new Arts Center at 4J King Street, Covent Garden, is equipped 
to produce programs ranging from street and community TV to Color Broadcast. It will 
be selling worldwide to film, TV and cassette markets, and to video cinemas and cable- 
TV networks. 

VISION plan to open a West End video cinema early in 1 97 1 to show this material. 



het instituut voor 1 jeugd- en 
ontwikkelingswerk, 

stationsstraat 11, assen 
(05920-12047) 
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NYC CABLE ACTION 

In response to a recent article 
in "the Village Voice exposing 
some of the inadequacies of 
NYC's present cable contracts, 
a CATV ACTION COMMITTEE 
has emerged. If interested in 
aftecting the growth of cable 
television in the five boroughs of 
our town contact Theodora 
Sk lover, 433 E. 51st. St. NYC 10022 
(212) HAM795. Maybe if there 
are enough of us who are willing 
and caring we can make something 
different happen! 




NEWBURGH MEDIA PROJECT 

Newburgh Media Project was Ford Founda- 
tion supported designed for high school kids 
to use media in the community (69-70). Ca- 
ble access was there for the asking. Censor- 
ship became a problem when kids showed 
tape over cable from Cambodia Demonstra- 
tions in Washington. Project has lots of such 
hassles with school board etc. Best thing 
about it is that right now the kids are work- 
ing towards getting access to equipment 
and doing it on their own through Things, 
Inc. 

Cdfiiact Tom Scalio, Andy Pirrot*, Louie start* and 
Gail Cohen CM Thinoj, inc., F«rerTown United Meth- 

,N.Y. 



CORPS TV 

Twelve high-school drop-outs doing local or- 
igination on a CATV system In Passaic 
County, New Jersey. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS. . Department of La- 
bor . . Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Program (S3, 000 for Videotape 
equipment). 

HARDWARE . . 1/2" SONY AV series. One 
AV3400, one AV5000, .editing 
between decks is adequate. Tape 
supplied by town fathers, ser- 
vice organizations, and local 
business. 

SOFTWARE. .Fourteen hours on local pol- 
itics, schools, sports, social ser- 
vices, drugs. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps kids paid il.60 
per hour, .technical advice from CATV 
system. 

interested in tape exchange. . (201 ) 697- 
4555. 

Contact; Ken Ryan, Community Action Council, Box 
1 32, Newfoundland, N.J. 0743S 



HOMESKIN 



Mused the mail while we were in Canada making a tap* of the DoukJio 
bors— nonviolent -mad hunilK-r aniirfligtuus-Chrisimcn. free land— fuck 
ginernrnenis -houw American draft evaders learn Ki>» lu do ten \taiv 
in prison— vou arc god Boh people Practicing communalrsts since ihe 
17th century in Russia. Great farmers and wood workers Older brothers 
The lape » FREE LAND; DOUKHOBORS AND LONGHAfRS 
IN CANADA, I hour t/2" Sony. 

We're trying to promote a mobile viewing rig to take tapes to places 
where Irer people tan dig free information— an inlcrcummUnal genera- 
tor-driven informaiion scene A caravan would make it A number where 
the video aspect is only pan of a celebration vim Hopefully it would 
ait as a cultural support for p«M -civilization rather than a rip-off in the 
name ol old-civilisation. Do you know i way to get help for the pro (en? 
HOMESKIN up« arc TRIBAL LETTERS, life acted. Without narra- 
tive or interior monologue. Pinni n umpk cinpiul inhumation (and 
mtrtl fxpertetue/info is original) must restore the sense or awareness 
(Everyone is aware-all experience il horizontal, nobody gets more. |ust 
different i Nossrsreats. 

If video tape is gotne to liberate anvunc n mus! be used mm hierarchically 
no imposed "frame * 
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CABLE. TtLtVI&ION 


If one 


'■Utility" 


is owned 


rent is 4 ti 


mes amount shown 


on dice. 






If both "Utilities'* ore 


owned rent is 10 times 


amount shown on dice. 


Mortgage Volue 


$75. 



NOVA SCOTIA 
COLLEGE OF ART 
AND DESIGN 



We have kid out VT ft equipment (or tmU » ymr and rhe w udrnti 
and facialis hate 10 book *rrki m Mdtantr to find a time when 
il ii mil bring mrd far a group of I J >ludtn[i half made a 
ndro pnrtrml lit thr collrgr on >n twrnti minute lapri ii.hu h 
pvf the students anil fatultv a unique fiirum liar Klf-tufurniion 
Vinung trusts to the tollegr have used it as a printnuking devire 
and ihe sculpture department uses VTR 10 reined protects in- 
volving hum, space and wulpiural concepts As an amsik/itrlw- 
malinn (oo| [be [ 



N.S. College of 



X-TV 



For mofe mfoimaiton contact Bruce 
Am and Design. Nova Scotia, Canada. 



CAPS, PROGRAM 



New York State Council of the Arts has 
funded an individual artists program 
through the New York Cultural Council 
Foundation. This program, the Creative 
Artists Public Service Project, has com- 
pleted its first round. The deadline for 
new applications has not been set. For in- 
formation contact: Theodore Sktover, CAPS 
Program, 250 W. 57fh St. Room 430, NYC. 
(212} 247-7701. 




There is a group of us here out of the 
Univ. of Alberta who are getting a 
thing together called X-TV. It's new 
and very loose at the moment but. . . 
slowly possibilities of getting ahold 
of VTR equipment and video studios 
are opening up. What we'd like to do 
is to make contact with people who 
have tapes available— hopefully 
later on exchange tapes. 

♦ • i •» 



VIDEO ACTION 

Video Action a part of the growing network of under- 
ground video groups aiming at relevant software for 
the forthtomino, video cassette and equipment indus- 
try. Our mam problem is lack of sufficient financing 
tu purchase needed equipment. 1 o begin production 
our "studio" would require: almem 11600 from vame 
outude source. We are seeking suggestions as to how 
we could obtain funding from some other company 
Of group. 



MORTON 





MOUNTAIN 



MEDIA 



We art planning a large fair on the L niversits <it Colorado Cam- 
pus at Boulder 10 take place at the end o| April As part ol the 
media aspect of the fair, we are asking lor mur help in pulling (his 
thing together We need tape, equipment, interested visiiors, 
I'iM.J.irtu- and irJcAl 

I he fair is to provide a time and place where indis idujls and 
groups of the community can exchange information, idea*, and 
experiences relating id the problems, activilicv and directions 



COALITION 

which we have as a cummuniry It will provide people with ex- 
posure to new ideas, techniques, and environments of mtercui- 
mral communication. 

I he fair will be filmed and video taped for futute experiencing and 
media distributum in a traveling University project as an example 
ol .111 irtnm .itn i h <>mni units, action pfoja I 

If you wish to participate, have ideas, or want more information 
please contact us 



ALTERNATIVE 
MEDIA PROJECT 

OPEN LETTER TO PEOPLE IN THE VIDEOS PHERK 



During the tattrr pan of April and the beginning of May then 
wiil be a unn of ami -war, ami -oppression decMnirrmrioin hrlil 
in Washington, D C. 

We feel that it important dial the ALTERNATE TELEVI- 
SION MOVEMENT be proem I'm iheie demonstration! in 
order tt> provide coverage from ■ prnpirtiif that differs from 
thr traditional perspective of mast media. To dus end, me are 
beginning 10 pull together a VIDEO CENTER m DC for the 
■lion of <hr dernorutrationl; »r hope that many "under- 
ndeo operations will come to Waihingion in order in 

uiiblc. We are 
lo find a space; we are 
rmng to get D C preu panel; aad wt are present!* preparing 
a pulage of information ■bom D C 

If you hair videotape npapmenC prefrrablv Sony AV tenei and 
arr inlereated tn covrring ihr SPRING OFFENSIVE TO END 
THE WAR. pleaie tail May Div Vidm Crnirr. Amjorh tiiillrge, 
Old North Road. Columbia, Md 21041, 101-7)0-9171 er ?«.♦. 
Well send i m mediate infbt 



r 




BRIAN 
WOOD 

I am just negotiating a recon- 
struction of my hardware 
systems with Bavarian T.V. 
and hope eventually to have 
a complex of gear housed In 
a 10 meter dome »het 1 shall 
build myself (praise be the 
dome book IK In the mean- 
time I shall be acquiring a 
range of Sony equipment 
familiarising myself and 
some trlends with trie pos- 
sibilities, and hopefully en- 
tering into a tape exchange. 
Our standard will probably 
be 675/50 cycles but I shall 
try to have your standard 
available for playback. 

The Olympic games next 
year are already dominating 
the vibrations of the city, 
i would I Ike to get my vldome 
on the site at that t ime and do 
an organic coverage ot the 
event. From the number of 
people coming through l 
gain the impression that this 
place will become video city 
during the games, (games! ) 

PHIL 
GIETZEN 

January 10. L 97 1 
Dear Ira; 

The nwrc I dig RSN ihe more I dig 
R.S\ We Have been connecting with 
folks out here by (be fcvre Video 
Free America came by Mary Myert 
and while they were there Robbie 
RubiPiioti from Channel II NET and 
SUM came by. Dallas h« a TV-VT 
secne. They have one of the 4 J thea- 
ter screen < 10*40) projectors and 
are getting it together co do a rock 
concert in a closed circuit system 
usmg the 42 other (heater screem 
asoutlm 

Wc are using a nudm called Tdema- 
tton now NaiKWial Video Syaems 
Video Van ii bankrupt They nave a 
b/w truck with (2) RCA J JO, (I) 
RCA 310. switcher. SEC and lots of 
graft** tor sale at around 1 .1 5,000 
including the IniernationaJ Harvester 
Van. THemaiion using JVC equip 
mem i> building CATV studs* for 
Foote. Cone and Beldtng and some 
other CATV folk* tn the are* Wear* 
u^nj; ltii-n laulm tinJcr ihe patron- 
age of the guy; who bought S hap no's 
West Coast Franchise (or Groove 
Tube We dig u cause i» i nice studio 
and they don I bug us about what we 
are oWg Vwku Free America has a 
Sony AV f 000 but no color monitor 
or RR converter Steve Beck at the 
Satwnal Cenin has AV fOOO too 
Vou got lape* wc can see? Can wc get 
them,: Procedure? Would RSN pub- 
lish a raf with Van Dyke Parks at 
Warner Bros 7 Arts. He k. head of 
Video Tape dmiion Ule to get nt 
on in the recording stent Had a not 
quite LP hit but the record sva* sxdl 
out of sight The Palace Theater 
caught on fire last mghi. I woke 
up as ihe fireman Mil breaking OUI 
the window glass jnd coming in 
Nothing serious as it turned out 
The scats tntxic the i hearer were 
on Ere. Tell Teske if you see h«n the 
sound system is all fucked lap 
Lov e you all 
tiietzen 



f«r drSflopment of moTe 
. The AMP was born al the Alternative Media Conference held 
at Goddard College m June or 1*70. Wr are now spending our enmp^ 
toward a fire Video Fewsial to denvomtrate ihr new video terhnologiet for 
developing Mimoiunjiv infurmaimn uriginininj; centers, lo rrtatr cable TV 
■nd ncTsvorlu. and sidco as an art form Alio included will be a look at some 
more futuristic inn of this new video technology . 

Tbis utll bt ibe ucond event ipoitsoreJ by the Alternative Media 
Pwfect Lite last year's conference M Vermont, Us success depends 
entirely an the number and variety of inputs to it. Individuals and 
groups on both coasts are now helping to plan the festival but 
we still need to contact many >n<»<< people it "you have ufrvare, 
hardware, ideas that you tbink people should knot*- about or if 
you simply want more information about us and the festival, please 
net in tomb. 

•L " ■ www w w^wwrv 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF THE ARTS 

JANUARY 29, 197 1 -8 PM THROUGH JANUARY SO, 1971— 8 PM 
time idea of twenty-four hour video event, forty-eight half-hour video- 
tapes 

audience members of California Institute of the Arts observation of audi- 
ence activity- no consciousnea of the passage of time as videotape ante 
or as clock time, evaluation and judgements-, television matching patterns 
of a group in contrast with the television -matching patterns of an indivi- 
dual, real time effects, exhaustion habit began to predominate-, those in- 
volved with the event watched television in the same way that they would 
watch a clock; no value judgements of videotapes as participants began to 



videotape: an event in itself as well as a record or documentation of an 
event 

observation of videotape activity: videotapes became the only perceptible 
measurement of time; videotapes took on the real time quality of being 
non-repetitivety repetitive; provincial quality of Institute members' tapes 
provided a contrast fot the tapes stemming directly from tele vision: video- 
tapes become classical m their usage as a means of processing selection of 
subject matter or form/ form or subject matter 

observation of mergeance of audience and videotape activity: any pheno- 
menon which becomes repetitive in its structure ceases to be communica- 
tion or expression ; remember the showing of the Ramdance tapes at Cat 
Arts, videotapes exemplified ordinary material spliced and condensed mto 
one continuous action; videotapes as hardware become generators of sophis- 
ticated information as software; the provincial qualities oj the tapes in 
the twenty-four hour performance could not manifest the sophistication 
of the videotape as hardware because the videotapes themselves were too 
much involved with their activity as real time processes: once videotape 
information is processed, the qualities of the information become communi- 
cative and real situations become a part of the vast frame of reference to 
the outside world: the provincial becomes universal in J communicative 
sense; common philosophy assumes the characteristics of the hardware 
that communicates it; allowed to remain or to be shown m their own real 
time context, they do not maintain their communicative qualmes because 
the viewers of the videotapes become participants in the videotapes' time, 
time experiences itself 



Ckitspo irr nude from week 1* s*crk as new material is shot and edited down tnto (i>Koiit seg- 
ments. Other wtmw of the projnm are deleted wiien I ho no lunger seem rflesjnl tn the em 
era] program (low. New material is always btintf *hol m ihe juggling of rime, tap. and circum- 
stance* make pouihlr. These compositions are e4ned onto three oae-hiHir reels Hid are timed 
out i* such a way ihji marching tejtrtents com* up ttmultanrouslv on the ihrrr ilmnnrlv I iirihei 
rdmrt£ rates plate live at (he three channels are punched Hp through our iwitchrt ortm thr matrix 
al monitor*. Sound it nuned through a mic rmwr at the different channel* ot audio work in coim- 
to theitnapn 

The Hot* from one to 
program riper- 
of these unedited taped idea* 



GLOBAL 
VILLAGE 



nl information. 



Thi* program ii a comhtnaeion of roars* different 

another with terrain icgtmrnri acting a* transitional bridge* i* trwul to creating 
irtKT out of a wide range of atailaMe raw material lit thr nrwmg 



occur a* to potential relt 



in (hf overall compositional *trui lure of the mix. 



PROGRAM NOTES: FEBRU ARY/ Wl 
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Shttf Shall Siftly 
Gnat Lower Eur 
Side Vidro Poem by 
Joic DanJovs 

Colorized Moon 
Landing Appollo 14 



lion with LaW Cro« 

•MarteHo I men iew 
Fust Waeb-h Cen- 
tral Park 

MtiSSf Jltit C.n Glo- 
bal Village Studio 

Interstrsv with Paul 
Kraisnn 

Gtntnimn Gjp 
Street Interviews 

Club Ofgt Interview* 



CohnztJ 



Bo&fi a 
b Y Joie 



Davtdow 

Paul Silbey', .Vlasiagf 
toil ruction Course 

Open r heat re Mil— 
Chami Chaikin 
Titles 



Essex and Orchard 
Street Interview* 

Chinese New Year 
learo/rfvftg 1/27/71 



rficf 

tinn Bi Co 



Connrt- 



Sl. Mark* Plaee 



Subn A OtA Oeg* 
Sitagr Show 

Colitrued Bodies 



Manage 

Theater 1 
Face* CompMitiori 



.H.V.SNLL J 



Market Crowds 



Witch In 



Buck Store 
Org* 



at Club 



Tide* 
Solurtjcd Dance 
Camera; Edin Vcle* 
SitTtm Interview* — 
St. MarL'i Tomp- 
kins *K| with W«*ne 
Hide 

SolisrnrdCom 
mental* 

Women's Lib (Jrh 
St. Building! Laura 
'>•! • ■• Susan Mi- 
ljno, Krnfrru Neff 

Sitinr* Miv 

Club Org* with 
lil Kut.k 

Solan/r<i Feedback 

Abbte Huffman 
tnirniew: Alien 
Km, 



Mi* . Video- 
Aot ar (Toact- 



UlJLtrMIX&COMF 
CHANNEL I 



Final 
rape* 

Muck 



iii.il nvl 



r I1ANNEL ) 



Street Tape of Pro- 
irvi Bust at 3th St. 
Hmtding 



R 

M L King 

Stag* Perfon 
at Club Ofgv 

J.. In. 

Srmantha 
Laura Adasko) 



Face( ol Dead 



Ivvith 



Ahbir II -11 nun 
CaitrtJ Park 
Match 

Bob Kenttedv Vmwi 
nation 

After death- Elect rt»a J 
It feedback of com- 
plete disorder 



Video Feedback 
(Wood.*- At Steirtunn 
Vasulka. J. Roll* St 

L 



Acid Tnpper 

I Don'l Wml to Off 



FRANK LOSI 



TOM DEWITT 

thank you raindance For s hours access to sony video gear, 
the sony special effects generator ISEG) has a negative 



A GLOBAL TELES YM PHONY FOR BROADCAST LIVE 
VIATELESTAR SATELLITE 

Scltxt a great »ori of music preferably a symphony or an over- 
ture. < Great works of rock will have to be excluded as they are best 
performed by a sinpje voice. For instance Dylan's voice commum- 
catts more then a two hundred voice choir. And secondly rock »s 
really more a form of liitrature as performed by mouth I 
This one work of music should be performed simultaneously in 
exact synch ron Kit mn by as many conductors and symphony or- 
chestras as possible around the world. 

This would be broadcast LIVE around ihe world via telestar 
satellite. There would be a central world propram director who 
would A»p the various switches based on his selections from hun- 
dred's of monitors at central control- As that each of the orches- 
tras would be in exact synchronization with the others the music 
would Aow and sound like it was performed by one orchestra. 
Only the images would change. Each shot transmitted would be 
! ^ml.ond^N.wYork.toky^, 



Split and multiscreen image would be utilized show ing as m.uu 
or all if possible performing ;ii the same instant 
Each orchestra would be recorded by the same number of cameras 
in the same positions. For instance at one inwam shos* ihe hands 
of all the conductors 

Bv split and multiscreen crratc pattern* I »r inafcme in split 
KMCfl shows a conductor un the left halt I rom a (inner;! I if loss lum 
(nun .m .ingle so that his .urn- extend Do [he nght Show Inscinmi- 
erpan on another continent trnm below but trom an angle *n that 
bh arm* extend in ihe left in the right side ul ihe *plil screen 1 his 
would create a simple mirror like effect. More complHated ver- 
sions are possible so that through the utilization ol *pit and mul- 
tiscreen a Busby Berkley like TV effect can be created 
Show the world wide TV audience applaudinu ptuplt eservwhtre 
i ho have witnessed this event Remind all vjbvtjp evcr\"hcre 

- 
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thai we are ail one .ludietiec 



unction for display monitors, this reverses the polarity of 
an image each trip around the feedback loop (1/30 iec.J 
creating shimmering bands of alternate bi.w. 



MAGUS VIDACON 



In the sense that social interaction 
attempt to define thi* form of behanor a* such, and (hci 
the definition to various type* of *i tun! ions: 

I) rolr playing 

tl theater 

}) realnylr) 

41 rrat nme 

ft 



to applv 



or a din lag' effete between the individual, hi* rntcraitmn with 
WMCeV ind hii petception nf Jtil intcrarrion. 

The purpose is to provide a vitual record trf social interaction in 
normal and confused *taie* in term* of a CMtgWflM itudyt 



1 1 Experinwntal me of video 
2i Personal 



with in the Held u f 



Tht* study of social intrractiun *»ill be tupphmented *• ith the sup- 
poet of a multiple video deck arrangement. Portable tetc*i*ion 
etjuipment swill b* used tu projot niiafirs oi penple out ol ivn 

■iii . i - 1 .- i : ■ . . -■ i with thrtr selves. That t* to create a slow mirrtir' 



J> PerteiHion* of telfvenu* image* of self 

41 Uncontrolled interaction in terms of synchro a i*rd time la^' 



1 he Center for Movement Ri-searrh of Queens (Jolleuc 
*|*.nsonng a Ml 1. 1 1 Ml Dl \ M MINAR IN SOCI- 
OLOGY, a film co-op uillfAfnc svhK'h through the 
sharing of personal equipment will expand the avada- 
Inlity of various multimedia hums to aid in the produc- 
tion of projects, 

In addition tn extensive film iirn^r.ims, [he seminar will 
riiiiintaiti contact with video gmups in New York. Phila- 
delphia and other pan* of the country. Field trips to 
video studios, laser beam studios, light studios, acrylic 
plastic saiidios and media museum* arc being arranged 
Invitations will be extended la speakers from CBS. 
Sonv. Ampex and people involved in various kinetic 
art forms. 
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DOUGLAS DAVIS 

RANDOM NOTES ON THE NEW TELEVISION 
Density on the TV tube I had huped to get four levels 
of activity gtung at once in NUMBERS, a videotape 
event for the Boston Svmphom Orchestra, produced at 
VVGBH-TV. I wanted to set- through lour things, watch 

lln II happening, mu- over the sitliei What I Jimhv 

Cned was . , , how easy this is with electronic overlay 
The TV picture is dense but separable You can see 
through thing* At the end we had hand* writing num 
bens, kids painting them, computers punching them mit. 
digital chicks ticking them Four times fusing into one. 
TV is denser than 

The kids in the parking lot wanted to kims* When are 
we going lo been TV? That question ago every day 
Soon everyone will he on TV. 

One day vvithuui warning we set up the VTR svstem in 
the studio while my students were working — at the Cor- 
coran An School, in Washington. D C The first \TR 
picture they saw was themselves. One by one they left 



were taping each other, and sitting, likt; kids, tin the 
floor lieforc the monitor during playback. Now they are 
making life studies with tape and handling it like a pro- 
li-ssional rool But at the first n was raw process impact, 
reaching hack into their past, to the earliest moments of 
consciousness in from of the lighted screen, like magic. 
Bodies in bed can be Smeared on a black and white 
camera 

At WITNESS: A MARRIAGE EVENT the camera 

passed through everyone's hands, pjsi as it did in 
LOOK OUT! last year. People videotaped each oiher 
Children videotaped feet and small animals. 
What we all seem to be doing 



U hat \se all seem to lie doing is breaking vers' hot news 
on the world through the an system That's all n is. 
a system of fast, intense communication — which is * 
gn at deal the TV sysicni must get to be the same. fast. 
Whatever art was in the past, it's the hot information 
hnc now — outside the sciences No accident that Sony, 
Paik, Warhol, and Vandcrbcck ail had the same idea 
at once. 
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Ulehard E. Hon baa nuM n»nn-»r of th« A Ogrpo ra- 
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[n. .r, Till** ,-ioiiiiet. 
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LARRYMENKIN 



The Writer s Guild uf America, Wrsi. East is looking into thai 
video tape. CATV crystal bail and hoping it can do something 
ahoul ffuwiiiji uncmpl"\ mem Vou, underground press, vouth - 
send reporters to THE FIRST CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
WRITERS to be held in New York City, Apnl 1° & 20 to ex- 
plore rhc many problem* of new communications, cassette*. 
CATV etc. The Congress is sponsored hy: American Poetry So- 
sKtv, Mystery Writers ol America, Newspaper Guild of Ameri- 
ca. P.E.N. (Poets. Essayists, and Novelists). Writers" Guild of 
Amenta, and Writer* Guild of America West. Sessions will be 
devoted to the writer's position in an increasingly dehumanized 

world | 

I he new video generation will not tolerate tell visum as pmtiirh 
employed We will seize the media The media must be liberated, 
must be removed from private ownership and commercial sponsor- 
ship, must be placed in the service of all humanity. Wc must make 
the media believable, responsive to our needs. We must assume 
conscious control over the videosphere Wc must wrench the mtcr- 

nwdiJ network fro tin aivluiu and corrupt intelligence 

that now dominates it . . 

To beat the censorship thing To kitk the -.hit out of the black- 
list thing To ignore the boob tube. To fuck the boob tube. You can 
buy the programs you want. You can MAKE the programs you 
want. Just you and your cassette . . . 

You're the video generation- Brought up in the environment of 
video. Instant war scenes. Instant ecology Murder on the screen 
Play it back again and again. See the students gassed by the cops. 
Sec the ghetto nots Sec the networks laughing all the way to the 
bank— ABC. NBC. RCA. CBS— all in me manufacturing of the 
video cassette field. All moving into CATV . . . 

I answered when tht-y a sited me in 1 SMS why was I producing 
ONE OUT OF TEN. an all Negro cast in commercial suspense 
dramas Why was I interested in videotape when 1 was producing 
directing 52 MUNICIPAL COURT dramas at KTLA, Um 
Angeles, when i used the Am pes instant playback camera and 
monitor in a special event display Knock for a United Crusade 
event rally, when I produced HARLEM DETECTIVE. NEW 
WORLD A COMIN. introduced black and white narrators 
in audio-radio-play lessons for elementary schools . . . 
It's your move. You can get with it Video cassettes, If you don't 
get with it, then all your work in the past and in the present is 
bull shit THEY'LL RIP YOU OFF AND USE YOU 
AGAIN . . . 

From Space Time CeHnvum Mtmo bs the man whu crcalcil-producru Cap- 
rat* ViJto. Dumom Network. |1M« and str-s in l«7l. the new world al home 
•Mas tape cartridge cassettes, snur chincr to wtt ihe media, your hope for the 
future, if inert ti a future 
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About two pontht a: 
subscript Ion afld thiei> t 
two lnui-i of Radical it 



Mnt you * check f« • 
5 Of lath of the fint 



Whan my secretary and I callad several tlmai 
you laid you hid milled out the lasues third class, 

I can't believe that even third data mall could 
take this long. And unless I receive those eoplas - 
and iny further lituoi, per ny subscription, I Intend 
to rtport you to the Better Business Bureau, for mal- 
prittlea. 



Yours truly. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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f am describing below a tentative chart of TV ecology 
system The chart is by no means a linear flow chart. 
All 50 elements can be connected in mans complicated 
ways. Inputs and outputs are interchangeable. Many 
sub-categories are inter-combinablc. too. 



J. KEARNEY 

Television is an ecological problem 
It is one of many new technologies producing consider- 
able wastes. Unitkc most other technologies, television 
wastes its pollutants in human mind*. 
A pre -occupation with violence in much adult and most 
children's programming is one of TV's more contro- 
versial characteristics. The mind pollution of TV vio- 
lence is the moral vacuum of rhc tube Rarely is violence 
on television presented in a revolting, wretched, gut- 
churning, prtmativc-animal (de-hu man wed) content. 
It is common, trivialized, repeatedly cartooned, asso- 
ciated with heroic climaxes, removed from the context of 
underlving cause, and rhrough sports, senseiesslv glori- 
fied. 

Ojk i>\ the camcs tin ifs prev.iL-iuv n its facile use for 
excitement or adventure, f ollow an imaginary graph of 
the emotional intensity of character development in a TV 
adventure show (spies, police, western, etc.), The sound 
track of the show , particularly background music, could 
visualize the intcnsitv of suspense, t he apex of excite- 
ment in the entire show and the smaller peaks come at 
the moments of violence. The chase leads to the climax: 
the music rises, the voices rum frantic and the explosion 
comes. Yet the pain and the gore is never shown — on 
the contrary, one is usually left satisfied with the heroic 
climax. It is no wonder sex is considered obscene in 
America. Television pollutes ihe mtnd. 
Television pollutes human sexuality. Natural, joyful sex 
is never shown on television Television is a multi-sensual 
ball-tickler in commercials, but it's |ust a tease While 
some ads tempt, others harp on insecurities, like many 
cosmetic ads. Plots of shows and many commercials en- 
vision sex as a reward for wealth, possessions Characters 
can be wolves, temptresses, exhibitionists, or puritanical, 
naive, or duty-bound sexless creatures; game-players 
or wise-to-thc-world cynics: but tardy if ever sensuous, 
uninhibited, fun-loving or nude In Denmark couples 
merrily partake of sex on the screen, quite naked, and 
good movies don't have to be ruined or banned because 
they portray life as it is. American TV's sexual sickness 
IS a vile form of sensory pollution. 
Television pollutes our bodies by brain-wash ad tech- 
niques used to make our bodies crave trash Sugar-soaked 
candies, sodas, cereals and gum. vitamin -dead bread, 
beer and deserts remain although tobacco and hard Imhizl- 
have been banned 

TVs programming patterns arc so repetitious that they 
appear to create a psychological dependency. Soap 
operas, quiz shows, talk shows, sports and especially 
situation "comedies" all hook many people. The phe- 
nommal stability of TV ratings, week-to-weck confirms 
this addictive property, 

All of these eco-problcrm of TV arc the real core-curric- 
ulum for kidsM 

Newton Minow called TV "a vast wasteland '' Jerry- 
Rubin calls tt "Bubble gum for the mind/' 



PAUL M. SILBEY 

Some possible soluiionsto ihcarea of video coverage gfioMHttl output , . , 

Creation of MT hour, one hour or long" program formats uting 
li*e video DJ's and ncerpti or cauetm. Programs could inttudr 
fwrrpn af new tapei, 'oldies, etc. Programs (Ciukf be geared <tfils 
■o entertain, present newi peroneal to our different cidrurrv ere* 
tie serial awprefies*. at mi* all of these approaches to program- 
ming into unique rombi nations. drpenoVni on ihr personalities 
of the DJ 's involved. The finished prngrami could be offered to 
1 III <>f CATV nations on a one-shot or ongoing basis. Programs 
could be Ihr or prepackaged- Programs could be offered to spe- 
cific or nadonwidr markets via select is r UHF/CATV contracts 



Television and Ecology 
Whether people art conscious or not. Television, per- 
haps a kind of MIND pollution at present stage, has 
already helped a great deal in cleaning up the air, Just 
imagine ... if one-third of ten million New Yorkers 
comes to the Times Square every night to watch movies, 
instead of turning on their set at home . , . what would 
happen to the pollution??? 

INDUSTRIAL USE 



SHUYAABE 



MEDICAL USE 



mbot 



Memory tube 



jr-rsv camera 



ECOLOGY 



Recording device 
electronic beam recorder 

beat-resistant camera for furnace 
microfilm 



weather infra-red camera 

deep-earth deep water camera 
Band compression-TV standard change Investigation 



Monitor ( many thousand scar 

ART AND ENTERTAINMENT 

electronic ami paper 

«as^«&« EDUCATION 
tassette gallery 

As a memory pad 

video-synthesizer for borne me 

video due 

seiecta nsion 



automat 

| hnes) 

MEDIA COMBINATIONS 

planning 

evr 



Imagine, if wc do one-third of our business on ptcrurc- 
phone and cut back our driving by one-third, how it 
would help the pollution 

sony porta pak 



Pope Critical of Standards 
Of the R adio-TV I ndustry 

ROME, Jan. IS (Reuter,)— 
Pope Paul VI hu dettribed the 
broadcast Industry as a mir- 
ror of th* values of contempo- 
rary society but said that its 
standards often fell far short 
of the Christian idea). 

The Pope's statement was 
made In a message sent on his 
behalf by the Vatican Secretary 
of State. Jean Cardinal Villot, 
to an assembly of the interna- 
tional Catholic Association for 
Radio and Television meeting 
this week in New Orleans. 

The Pope laid it was essen- 
tial that, "as convinced Catho- 
lics, the faithful engaged in this 
profession should see to it that 
the image of our faith is not 
missing in the general picture 
of contemporary life reflected 



l to the problem of personal contact with video | 
in mail outlets . . . 

Creation of special niiJeo cassette stores, or new lections in pres- 
end video/ record Xarrs , . . equipped with special video 'juke 
bote* ro plav short riicrpri of the latest cassettes. 'Juke sous' 
would allow a libra n of current pt&gtmim n> in- aviiiablr r, , tu- 
bus nig consumer for sa ntpl mg, 

Creation of a chain of rmirunitmtal tiurrs that mis 'aquarian' 
prnductS' — for example, water beds, color tirgnni, tech act pruducts. 
and vidrO CailCltr iirwinp iireav In ihn W»V. the entire environ- 
ment Liiuldbe uLcjMc 



Creation of entertain mem oriented sidro sites — for 
theatres utilizing video protection equipment or coffer 
local ion) utilizing small muni tors at each table hooked up to a 
mailer juke box' (similar to audin units now foond m diners or 
short order restaurants) 

Possible solutions to the problem or personal contad witk video caisetti 

product in home situations 

Creaiionofavideot 



Cera lion of umplcj (apes showing ciccrpti of a software house's 
artists 1 and programming (similar bS Warner Brothtr'i non-profit 
sampler records) 

Creation of video dubs, where cassettes could be mailed out on 
an inspection basis, or on a 'revolting return of the cassette' bans 
Creation of a duett dial actess siviem between subscriber homo 
and central video library repositories. 
The ideas and cortcepti jusl outlined are ot.ly some of the passible methods 
oi prrtenling videotape software output to an interested public. ] would like 
to suggest thai alternate culture people start ihinkihg of the marketing pan 
of video tt an opponumn fot meaningful work aaivitt ... in ron|unrtion 
with (titling video hardware and software companies, or if this il not poi- 
stblr. to Mart totally new marketing and dittfibunsn companies, coopcrarivei, 
or work communes, For further dialogue, feedback or more specific i 
t ion, contact PAUL SILBEY. 



CAMBRIDGE CYBORGS 




We are a group of artists, engineers and scientists In the Boston/Cam- 
bridge area who have formed a company called Cambridge Cyborgs, Our 
purpose is to make the concept 'cyborg' and Its Implications Known. 

As human Intelligence extends itself more and more via electronics, 
people will be able to use little thinking machines, or electronic com- 
panions, to perform a variety of tasks for them 11 is then only a step to 
cyborgs: cybernetic organisms, men with machine attachments which 
monitor, modify, or takeover bodily functions. We use the word 'cyborg' 
to designate not only the man but the machine attachment itself Each is 
actually just a part since the true Cyborg Is created only In their combi- 
nation. 

We are manufacturing cyborg attachments tor commercial distribution 
and we are planning cyborg exhibits for art shows. At the present 
time we are primarily involved with the type of cyborg which monitors 
some internal physiological activity. II gives you Immediate feedback ol 
changes in the activity being monitored Your increased awareness of 
these changes allows you to gain control of the activity. With use, the 
device becomes an electronic exlension ol your central nervous system 

Some physiological activities related to physical health which can be 
monitored and changed are blood pressure, body temperature, and mus- 
cle tension. Those related to emotions and states of consciousness are 
brain waves, emotional arousal (skin resistance), and the electrical 
around the body. 



How feedback gives control can be illustrated by the Alpha Cyborg which 
allows you to control your states of consciousness by monitoring your 
brain waves. There are four distinct states of consciousness In man which 
can be monitored in terms of his physiology. These are waking, sleep, 
dream, and the Alpha state. The Alpha Cyborg filters out the Alpha fre- 
quency from your brain waves, amplifies it, and displays it as a modulat- 
ed sound. This feedback lets you know what thoughts or feelings are lead- 
ing you in the direction of the Alpha state and which are not The Alpha 
state is one of profound relaxation and yet the mind Is quite alert, it Is 
a sort ot first step towards any inward experience. It has been theorized 
that |ust as sleep and dream are natural states necessary to relieve stress 
and fatigue, so Is the Alpha state natural, Its function being to relieve 
deeper stress and to allow the consciousness to renew itself. Once you 
have knowledge of the Alpha state, you have opened doors within your 
mind which perhaps you did not know existed. 

Through the use ot bio-feedback equipment, we are learning that the 
mind and the body are not separate in man. Physiological functions that 
for centuries were thought to be beyond conscious control can be within 
our command. The overall effect of the use of these devices is not known. 
Instruments capable of measuring physiological changes (the electro- 
encephelogroph, the polygraph, the electrocardiograph) have been eon - 
fined to use In hospitals and labor aforles. Only as people begin to use 
machine attachments and to real!** the possibilities In man-machine 
combinations will the social impact of cyborgs be felt. 



VIDEOCONEXION 



THOUGHTS OFTMEVIDEOCONEJCION 

It it the wponilblllty ol REVOLUTIONARY 
MEDIA group* lo crult a new Wit through a 
medium, raiheT than to duplicate ihe old one with 
p medium. 

Experiment li a major prerequiiiie to any Rev- 
olullonary AM, merely to document Revolution 
try hf* \\ not enough Thai it cnaracterlihcaliy 
lha oobI ot ih* -Pio Meow uiually occurring alter 
the tact, utually attempting to reproduce the f*ci. 
and generally »een 10 be courier revolutionary. 
Changing the Media from Hi preieni liluatlon Is 
revolution. 



To build a new society from I he framework at the old- 

Themeotthel.W.W. 



One Big Common Carrier 
matorgoal oMtwV.C 



GEOFFREY CHRYSLER 

There has been j tininni i mitrm thinking llMy from the yoUl 

turuLrd i« iht •■»* uikl.inl. Htiwevcr, the true u.niil.irdi of wealth 
arc human tajdfogenw, hunun «Aff]J and i-ncriw Irum tin nth Men 
ate now rw»lizii*n unuri itir rnenjty rtandanl thi wtiir energy con- 
venkm machine* will irwhr jo a awing nrw woliJ bm without ihc 
intellect of men theve nuilnnr* will never be built a/' J without human 
mcT|r> the imcllcci it. IviuU Vmsh (uny^o rht rturgj md ihr tn- 
lellcctiul iniiiaiiti I be nun wlm now ntntMil the «<inomh pmcruo 
are tuilt in iht -I liu Vt.ltthk mluifi pn»« whfte litrincn 

oiju* |»n.fm are bong mule In the manufciuuic of iiwniment> of death. 

b0MPte4 from Tlit UnJum/t fin* u Whtt frtMuu iht i-mart 



NAM JUNE PAIK 



•cl* cat una 



Mil fJL 



t»U lr« iM nerjL.. 

«>ja,a< f>+t nikwintla *i Ca 

a»p*oiaii r rt" fUM — >*• *r )uh.„ 

hwl falarr — ■ ar r. U*t L'.»r» ar* talj t«t *•!•• I* parlrr. 

«»»lrut nl ravntlc ) tlM raw It? >■ awlaalaa •a*w»«a taaaa palaa 



ia» ■ 



■I i ar . 



*» r*n taut*, Ota l *t..f attar urn a»r» ui 




a »■« »«« lantern »r«u-tkr«u#ti>, y f i-ii*ui «tt» un »<l»*.,,ittii 
aar> In m in! ■iicbiiii four an in» J , , . ana aim nil m aanajtiulaiiirt 

P«'fiHiu ( in lha iiM-pinuHlff of Time tap* < •*•♦ rmbaMe, 
iruVuit or 4*lajr4 p.lritaJir, n&ti -niuuigi k . urn vptt palae 

Ul Tinntna maun I pula Hariri »•* ■!«..} . «■ tin* m. naa f,U 

m tim« 0 aanai «h dm «v n« »t n» xr™. rut *o rr 

u4 /Wttm ,,l > Ti al Mnr n,n irtMin, nut u il.wim 

p ...fcia "1 tlfeuxio* i< r**M«t «M «lta <itn.. 
•It ttir fmt*ful iiai roal* lia* iki* *j\. . 

.*•" 

'iu uor rw !••«•• mlMMl I k r i<n *t |t* »H 
i u nMUiw jru> rat tM r*rn«saf an tlt-f«tM •:« Mwr 
, dim ».» •rl^vad Ukii ril«r al «/ IStl f«bni»fj eutuian nth 
<:harl«tla ,.n<iTa-n... In «H*1 nlfhX «f Of^ra .■••truJllqu., «. . ■ i-.i 
up In In latk't n»« faa«u<' ■«!> 'lioimti *unir»n" eaaa.., 
i ana IIm .<.. Hfan "Lair". 

ft" P" WwH ■F*tMM .-■ . 

•* *»•» » U t«frt*r la . 

1 afl*a TIM «w .»Lir»*l»... 
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jtC/OC THEATRE VIDEO 

AC/DC. Hwhcoi, W,||ian» new pl.t. apmctl on tfVuan II fc* • lirMrd run at the Cfcrlar. Jhrair, in rU.-kU.i S \ 
TV «on micfw«*« W.ll u <na cMnnti «*d medc. » our M,J,a ,uti u „ .. r k *n rt„ nuit ^ «l .al™ Pmcmni « 
. far, i o, itantrr, riW ptat mm « • kirti rnrrp Irvrl anJ tbi. rtW ihroufhiui i» p^rianmrnr 

IBg • luminal ion ol *«T»I tlrmV\ Haiti un ikm li-rliup inj intrraniom <<nainli (hlrr nrw rpilhnt Ka»» kil ihr imiia 
riBUnunir* "m*dM rath." "mrdia iutd~ anJ "ank itwife." Altkavfb ik* aniaa; am) lanpwg* imlr mm) wMu a mn 
til trrtaU Dtrrlciadt, ihr antxiparrd uw <if vidro n rrnrriilt unulitftina So. Art Ginibrrf and SLip Swrmrt nl V'mIVii |m 
Amrim. »h*i .rraml and viprratr ibf vnln> rlrmmo. wrrraikrd HKottiimni 

Hew tmi AC! DC pmpeuj h> you' 

Wftt 1*1 li *r pnipowd hi thru. Wr\f wurkni *itb (tir <JhflKa litforr. tmi wr ihnujdii tl.it, In* WW ttthtM H UOlari 
ihrvldrn ■nrdiiun ihr,iu fi h rhii pla v II..-, p^l [J^-mla-r. «. irj.l tl.r iiIj. hil.I llnh.l^lii M.JI lEir >i.n rn i|n ii iii-Iii i«nh 
Ion at »nl*u drla*. loti of li»<- Wilro attinn Cram diffrrrfif nmcii p.nnfi ol . if » and ti.f. ul Irnltui L r.> illualrair awlJicr 
The f.nal dirrrmr t toMtpt •« nwrr rradti.uoal. and «r or.r rrU K atnJ I*,,^ t|„ „„m« » allpaprf ' 
I mriplarr ihr iHauan i.t ihr UtrKior to\ nl». v> thi> «a* < rrrai ditapputmmrnt ru>i to hrahlr t.idnHi l ^np 
1 pfaifd a hri*\ rule hart. Wkt ** didn'r fn Ar r^uapoarni waul ihr taw imini. and n wai Hi ad at a tnJ« 

«W fc** Klon and ihr tharn nardiam So u Mai Mnpombtr to tun rhr «ulm ouriina. shil* irh<attah »rrr inprn- 
(ma -huh wu »brrr ih» <rran«f »idr.. j, i..i w.iul.J Uc turnrii on in linn( amplrlnit ihruuch tidru H,n lhr< aanlad riW 
ttit.1 .ItnMKK and « t ™d r d up .uppouma in™. U , vmK, »r »rr* .nnwdrrrd a detraction, rkrwrrer, wr pw ptarrhrr 
t M*r in ta>w lho* tn ■ i uuplf of datyi. 



LOUISJAFFE 

A» Appr-I in ihc Wandering! if* 

TVrr ii a tnaladt vthi.li ilum morr tap" I Han «U Irrnanl I 
Somrkodi hat )utt <)x.i a halt bout lapr ol, tat, a foil molding tnaaun, and •firt atJ 
that it a trrj hip tub|ni. »rtd ihrrr wit) I Mr mutu tin ihr aound trar* Bui iflh* ahoiv- 
•.ripfcrt bad ihr w»ndrrir>K fvr I can t orn watvh n 

SuiiM-lwdp Liihiet Inm a umaiHin trifh hit laniHtm fTQIldiitj dtvirr ami pi mi- um hir 

viiHjii ol ibf inuailun So rrllrn In . mm - mo.li .il u i ..niu ,.',,,; .,!,. 4 ,i 

ihillfj In tff I If It all Kill [ii iftllr i Ml uhr illfin I "I hilt ill uul I un . nnf tiprraliiin, oiif ill I nl 
and |ti»i walrh it and In it drrrlnp iff Iran thai by Itning ihr tanprfa't imi'n 111111111 
rrat an onr thing loi a prriod of linn: hr —ill nun umu-ihiRK miaJ s;.iiri|£ on t..m.*htir 
rbr 

So 1 aaa ttaithina ihr xrrm and I »rr mmrthiilt; hkr thit A t«rrannr pan atom ihr Hit 
d*t> in atdr attftr IhaitK , nimrfi nnir in mat' out ihal ihrfr arr immnam tlandinp 

attiund tilth intirumrnol p>mf mm a tapid nt,>m min an .iur ol' ltKin .Imi op \ 

HKUt o pulled in, ihr pinure tonl>,. .111.. »nimni . hjnJ tuning a puitar |u»t at iht 
'imrii pullt i*ai /,>..rmn f bark 10m a wnu-Hiiir anelr ol tomronr bmding ovri dmnjc 
mnirlhiriji In in Ifnplillf r *i he tlandt up ihr 1 inlrfa mm n un I ho fi*r romrt into virw 
|uti at br jnirt ulf ihr ri\$r of the wrernj Mr anwhilr. (hf tarrirf* roomt initi a Irkphotn 
af fwr hail ami Iwhi rvn, whik all ihr tintr thr tunin|( nl rhf gunar wliirfc wai Hfrn 
In irlh rafli 111 I In- ifH|ijiiu r i-, hranl iiTl mini 

I appeal M thr wandrring m ihow nw llur tun »i.lr anglr thin ol dir vu.l.n l..n B 
I for mr 10 rrpMrr «har I mil nla n».m I m m lilfinntvU don gtui,,< ( r .n 
I take a Lmtirrlt room up to ikai pn » kaoJ. talr inttr to E i»duaJlt lumrnliatr mt 
1 on thit (totrup detail »f tbt rrnrtal aimr 1 |tnt u« Pidl thr nana) af mi nHI 
■- miV rou atr fiMinun); tdouKl v. that itbm k-u ttath thai hand iuninj( tht pmar 11 
mill altradt bf in httut And now lhal tou hair ibn beautiful, arrtrtrlt (nmtil ilinrup 
ol ihr hand, STAY' VV'M H 11 Jon hold iht Irainr on ihn iimplr Krnr and In mr mt bit 
fingrrt turning thr luninfj krtt whdr my ran hrat ihr piiih <d thr nuin 1 lianj;in|; I lit 11 
ar Ian km 1 »m J thai it b*t twrn luns. fnntjjrh tor nif tit really fir the gnrurr. pull alowll 
twpv 

Ptirliahlt um ttatfd mth ilir tumttjj iirtir lima, rnough til matt the pry Itrndmy ovaf lua 
aaaaUfwr. but ibat 1 all rij.-hi. 11 .lono'i rnanrr. |ut( vraith thr imjjrr panmn|i rhrnufli 
vuiit Tindrt, and In tout nnt mmn br ihapnl In what coaan into tin If an out of 
toon lacr itMldrnh lomn in on thr nrhi udr aj ihr ptnurr SLOW four pan araduallt 



U >:u,h( vvnr Ukt tin amvilut AC PC> 



\St\t, tbr rml Irrdhat k 11 rhr window mm ihr luurih dimrnnon. whiih Mr frit • iul.1 br prrlni Lit thr lait trn mmutrt ot 
ih» plat Hrrr, wr did pi far out with M. rtpntallt tahra ihr trad artnr blow, hn mud and a f ml bank wntt n «tm »n no a 1 1 

II n> r. \l*-> »Vn orw ol ih< .hjrt.ii r- <|f;jLi .1 wauophfcnta. ll" o« •! rl" ln< .iJr.> inupi 'hnKii in iiiH,i,.i< ,*.nn. 

af arrw it mt rrtnlon in j> H ampitfirt thr inhnmaiinn brautifuIK ihr tun irt'i an frf riatrti n bawcallt an ottf intmnfird 
tmnnrl tura nllanrr 11 vena, arfuth it a prrm low kn inr Prrhapi ihr nttm lar nui fraturr of rhr plat wat ihr 1 rraltofl of thr 
mini rlalH.rair maoit oflnr. Irrdbatk, and drlat ttvrm Ir'tabi » maun wiih mniununa loti mrr IK Irrt ol ,abtr Input, 
arrthrrr lamrraa nn »iap pirn unr in tbr .oni.ol room, an SliG uml um mpur nr.,1 ibirr luonuif; V I K 1 »i o, ( «-i mipnti 

rhmujth ibr Sf (. Un lnTn ninnnorx lap- Ii , * paH.tr auiuhiiit! tvtirm whrtr ant unr of iht in pult ran Irr put on ant onr 

olihr !■ tnontinn. In ntraaa Afpoirmial. »r inattmnalU utr thr tnanmum. aurh aa duim(t an rpiltptit lit by oik nf ihr awnrt 
irlwi wr utr a liravy ™, of violrrur imfn lakrn frtia all kindt of tapra. lilim and pi...,,,, |„ ,hr I . r, u I jmjlt,,,. », plojtgrd 
11dm mm tin' ihrairr prudui'tion in a way hilar a hahl draiptrr don, [t wnrkt tnndrratrlv well, and now wrr w»nt 10 pi fultbrt 
So wr\r brrn thinking of writing our own plat . anJ ai ihn potnt, wr hair a loi of ihnu|jhit al-.,,- ihr-,r hurt Hi ihr w»t. wr 
would Ur tu thank ihr p-nrral allrralr atdrn tummMflitt ta Nrw V»rk- FarrtWl wa. 1 uupr ratlvr. and wr trlt that had nrrttt 
arram. wr mold hair pirtrn thr mr .if mana tapra tooipiwiu andhrlp Wr rtulrd up un nj( 1 ann franiGpTibal >'itlap Wr pu 
a pKTil drat - froaa CT1. aatrTftioo > wr-n ilmuj;h thra il td a 't pnnidr Irtkatarat lupport tor ihrtr tiufl jaikir ( aim, froplrt 
Vidw Ihrairr and RarnUmr otlritd bti ol rood tapra, faul wr wrrrn't aM< tu uw 1 ham I rr Kanantki and Sanda ami Jim 
Vidro Attn* hair hern prat. «ao Ihn air rWlpmr. trthnxaUt run thr thow ihrv lantr around to help rifhr whm wr 
■aaJl ll that ahaual aurttamr Sn. diaarnwtn mm wuktiandina, »r itni hat r a mw of brina in a famtlt ' 

PAUL StLBEY 



.hdr pull.na th, fatr «ho l«m. .od „ , ,» fc-w, STAY WITH It II thr owner 
nt thr lata up and walki a. row thr 1 



loom, dilluw iHaa aad do a 
thanpnt thr <th m to that hr Katt framed and that p at he walki 

(i.»nfed. ihtt n a ipenft, tKoonn ( utuation. t.ihrr low key. and thit it a tpniflr way 
i.rinpondjn|io tt null tapr Snrrrr„mn sou hair 10 htr.kthrnmt-and .ronrn, M.nr 
wiriuddnly 10 faith a nrw dnelnpmrnl tn ihr til union But plrair. for ,nt t.kr, duri'i 
pi M In v. . u t rye wa n 1 in P k k w mnhin|, hold tut td it, and let mr really «f it, 
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